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EULES 


OF 

THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FOR PROMOTING INDIAN INTEREv^TS. 


L Name, The Association shall he called the The East India Asso- 
ciation/^ to be supported by Annual Subscriptions and Voluntary 
Donations. 

2. Objects and Organization, — The Association shall be for the inde- 
pendent and disinterested adyocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of India generally. As an Institution, 
the Association will, so soon as the funds permit, proyide a Library and 
Leading Eoom, and will always afPord Members ot Parliament, and the 
Public generally, information and assistance on all Indian subjects within 
its power. As a Bodg^ it will receiye communications, direct or through 
its Local Committees, on all those questions of local or public interest 
which there are at present no adequate means of bringing to the notice of 
the Public or Legislature. 

3. The Association shall not take any notice of complaints of 
indiyiduals against the Goveimments in India or their Civil and 
Military Servants, unless a question of public importance be involved 
therein ; nor will it undertake to act in any matters that can be decided 
by Law Courts, or by Appeal to^the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

4. Members, — ^The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Members. Those residing in the United Kingdom shall be 
called Resident, and all others Non-Residmt klembevs. 
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5. Annual Meeting. — There shall he an Annual Meeting of the 
Association, to be held during the Session of Parliament, Ten Members 
to form a Quorum at all Meetings at the Association. 

6. President and Vice-Presidents. — A President and Vice-Presidents 
of the Association shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting, and 
the number of the latter may be increased at the discretion of the 
Managing Committee. 

7. Sub-Committees and Local Committees. — Special Sub-Committees of 
Members, selected on account of their knowledge of the subjects under 
reference, of whom Three shall form a quorum, shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting, to take into consideration all matters referred to the 
Association by the Local Committees and individuals. 

8. The Managing Committee. — ^At the Annual Meeting a General 
Managing Committee shall be appointed, of whom Pour shall form a 
quorum, composed of a Chairman, Six Members, and the Chairman of 
each of the Special Committees, by whom a Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be appointed, and the entire affairs of the Association managed. 

9. Local Committees. — Local Committees shall be appointed in India 
by Local Subscribers, subject to the approval of the General Managing 
Committee j and the co-operation of independent Local Associations 
in India is invited by the “ East India Association.’’ 

10. Election. — After the 1st January, 1867, any person desirous of 
becoming a Member of the Association shall be proposed and seconded, 
and after Election by the Managing Committee shall be required to pay 
an Annual Subscription, in advance, on the 1st of January in each year, 
of One Sovereign or Ten Eupees. The payment of Ten Sovereigns or 
One hundred Eupees in lieu of Annual Subscription, shall constitute 
Life-Membership. 

IST.B. — ^An additional Annual S^scription of Pive Shillings is 
charged for the Journal of the Association. 

11. The Election of every Member shall be notified to him in writing 
by the Secretary, who shall transmit to him, at the same time, a copy of 
the Eules of the Association. 
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12. Subscriptions unpaid on the 1st May in each year involve cessation 
of Membership, subject to appeal to the General Managing Committee. 

13. Special Meetings , — ^At the desire of Five Members of the General 
Managing Committee, or on the written requisition of Ten Members 
of the Association, the Secretary shall convene a Special Meeting of the 
Association. 

14. Bye-Laws , — The General Managing Committee shall have power 
to make and alter any bye-laws for the management of the Association. 

15. Alteration of Rules , — IsTo addition to or alteration in these Eules 
shall be made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous 
notice being given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 


SuBscKiPTiONs and Donations can be paid to the London and Westminstbii 
Bank, St. James’s Square, London ; Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament 
Street, S.'W. ; Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Go., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. ; also to 
Messrs. Grindlay, Groom, & Co., and Mr. Ardeseer Eramjee Moos, Bombay; 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., and Messrs. D. F. Gama & Co., Calcutta ; and to Messrs. 
Arbtjthnot & Co., Madins. Crossed Cheques can be sent to the SEORPiTARY, by 
whom formal receipts will be returned. Post Office Orders to be payable at the 
Parliament Street Post Office. 

Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are requested to com- 
municate with the Secretary, at the Offices of the Association, 55, Parliament 
Street, S.’W., where a Heading Hoorn is now open for the use of Members. 


Tlie following Bye-Laws were yassod at a Meeting of the Mariaging QommittecMldmi 
Monday, March 16, 1868, and are paUished for the information of MewJbers, 

1. All Papers proposed to be read befoi'e the Association shall be submitted to the 
Managing Committee at least fourteen days prior to the date fixed for their discussion, 
and all Papers accepted to become the property of the Association. 

2. The time allowed for the reading of such Papers shall be limited to forty minute.s, 

and the time allowed to each Meml|or, in any discussion thereon, shall be ten 
minutes. • 

3. Mo second speech on the same subject shall be allowed. 

4. The publication, in the Journal of the Association, of all or any i)ortion of the 
Papers read, and the discussions thereon, shall he vested in the Managing Committee. 
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EYEFUSTGr MEETING, Tuesday, Novembek 26, 1867, 

The Eight Hon. Lord Lyveden, President of the Association, 
IN THE Chair. 


Chaibman — Geutlemen, I was very anxious to be present at tlie first meeting of 
this Society since the recess, as I was present at the last meeting before the recess. I 
am very much pleased to find that there are so many good subjects proposed to us for 
lecturing upon in the present session, and that you have excluded altogether that 
which I was anxious should be avoided, anything likely to bring on party warfare or 
personal reflection, which is a consequence of party warfare. I see that there is a 
notice, which is new to me, for Friday next, relating to the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian "War; but I cannot help thinking that that will be a little treading upon 
ticklish ground, which I do hope will be avoided as much as possible. I mention 
this because even upon that subject I shall not be able to occupy the chair, and this 
evening only for a very short time, as I feel very deeply interested in, and wish to be 
present at, a debate in the House of Commons, I am afraid that if we embark in 
such intricate matters we shall injure the Society very much indeed. However, I 
think with regard to this evening, a subject has been selected as to which there can 
be no party warfare, viz. The Hindu Marriage Law. I for one consider it a very 
intricate, but at the same time a very interesting subject. I shall therefore call upon 
my honourable friend, Mr. Bonnerjee, to read the Paper he has prepared on this 
subject. 


REFORM OF THE HINDU MARRIAGE LAWS. 

\ 


When India gradually fell into t?ie hands of her present rulers, it was 
found that the people had an. infinitude of varieties in their religion, caste, 
and customs — some very important, others comparatively insignificant. 
There were, however, two main religions which, paradoxical though it 
may appear, both caused and merged most of these varieties, and drew 
No. 1, VOD. II. B 
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the line of demarcation between the two principal races which were then, 
and are now, to be found in the country — the Hindd and the Mahom- 
medan.^ These religions were Hindlism and Malioinmedanism, and they 
offered the basis of good government for the country in the hands of 
skilful statesmen. The opportunity was not lost. In course of time, 
when it became necessary for the rulers to legislate for the government 
of the country, great difficulties were experienced in the task. A code of 
laws which would regulate the conduct of both Hindus and Mahommedans 
it was found impossible to devise; and they hit upon the wisest course before 
them. Unlike their conduct in a neighbouring island, they did not force the 
people to become converts to their religion ; they did „not make religion 
a crime, or use its sacred name as a pretext for spoliation of property. 
Unlike also theh predecessors, who had made ‘Hhe laws of Mahommed the 
standard of judgment for the Hindds,” they did not make the laws of 
England “the standard of judgment” for either Hindus or Mahommedans. 
They recognised, in practice if not in theory, the belief of the Hindiis 
that God has “appointed to each tribe its own faith, and to every sect its 
own religion.” ^ They allowed both Hindiis and Mahommedans to be 
governed by their own laws ; and, with the exception of a few beneficial 
reforms, to be hereafter noticed, this wise policy has continued up to, and 
prevails at, the present day. As early as 1772, when the plan proposed 
by Governor-General Warren Hastings for the administration of justice 
in India was adopted, their own laws were expressly reserved to the 
natives, and it was provided that “ Maulavis and Pandits should attend 
the courts to expound the law and assist in passing the decree.” “ These 
general reservations,” says Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson,^ “were more 

1 I do not speak here of the Parsees, for various reasons. lu the first place, they 
were concentrated in one part of India oniy—and that part, though now it is difficult 
to identify it with the present flourishing Presidency of Bombay, chiefly made so by 
the energy and pluck of the Parsees themselves, was then an insignificant One— and 
were not scattered, like the Hindus and Mahommedans, all over the country. 
Secondly, Bombay having come into the possession of the English by way of a gift 
from Spain, remained under the direct control of the Crown for some time, and was, 
while so under the Crown, in no way aflecl^^d by the rule of government introduced 
by the East India Company. And thirdly-, when Bombay was banded over to the 
Company, they made special arrangements for its government. These arrangements 
lasted a long while, and it was not until after their disappearance that it was assimi- 
lated to the government of India as established in other parts of the country. 

3 Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws. London ; 1776*, p. 4. 

3 Macnaghten’s Hindii and Mahommedan Law, by H. H. Wilson. London : 
2d Edition, 1862, p. 10. 
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predsely defined by the regulation statute as finally modified in 1780, 
when it was enacted that, in all suits regarding inheritances, succession, 
marriage, caste, and other religious usages or institutions, the laws of the 
Koran with respect to Mahonimedans, and those of the Shastres with 
respect to Gentoos, should be invariably adhered to/ The same provisions 
accompanied the establishment of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and 
the Statute enacted that 4n all disputes between 'the native inhabitants 
of Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents, and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between party and party, shall 
be detei’mined, in the case of Mahommedans, by the laws and usages of 
Mahommedans, and in the case of Gentoos, by the laws and usages of 
Gentoos/ The same clause was introduced into the statutes by which 
the Supreme Courts of Madras and Bombay were instituted. The 
Eegulations of the Indian Government were guided by the same principle, 
and Eegulation 4 of 1793 prescribes ‘ that in suits regarding succession, 
inheritance, marriage, and caste, and ail religious usages and institutions, 
the Mahommedan laws with respect to Mahommedans, and the Hindil 
Jaws with regard to Hindus, shall be considered as the general rules by 
which the Judges are bo form their decisions/ This Eegulation was 
subsequently extended to the Upper Provinces ; it had been previously 
enacted at Madras; at Bombay, Eegulation 4 of 1797 was, if possible, 
more comprehensive, securing to Hindi! and Mahommedan defendants in 
civil suits the benefit of their own laws regarding ^ succession to, and 
inheritance of, landed and other property, mortgages, loans, bonds, 
securities, hire, wages, marriage and caste, and every other claim to 
personal or real right and property so far as shall depend upon the point 
of law/ ” It will be thus seen that throughout the length and breadth 
of India — so far, that is to say, as the rule of the English extends in the 
country — the religion, manners, and customs of the people have been 
recognised, and the law has respected and upheld them. Hot even the 
politicians under the Dalhousie regime — with all their notions of angli- 
cising India, and everything Indian, and making her a lesser England 
devoid of all her own characterlstic\ualities, and only possessing a feeble 
imitation of English institutions unsupported by the energy, the climate, 
the peculiar position which make England what she is — could venture to 
improve this policy away. Laws have been made and repealed, re- 
enacted and done away with again j but this fundamental principle of 
English legislation in India still exists. Old courts have given way to 
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new courts, recorders and mayors to judges and magistrates, but no 
law was ever thought of which would directly or indirectly interfere with 
the working of this principle. And the same provision for the mainte- 
nance of Hindii law in the case of the Hindiis, and Mahommedan law 
in the case of the Mahommedans, is upheld in the charter constituting 
the Indian High Courts.^ 

At the time the English first legislated for the country, both Mahomme- 
danism and Hindiiism presented an organised front to any assaults from 
without, and had entire agreement in their ranks. Superstition still 
reigned triumphant ; there was not the slightest vestige of the spirit of 
sceptism in the country ; and the disagreements and schisms which are 
the natural and inevitable result of inquiry, had not appeared. Hindii- 
ism, in particular, had been undergoing a series of the most virulent and 
hitter persecution for years. ' The despised religion of a conquered and 
despised people, it found no respect from the Mahommedan rulers of 
India. It was insulted both openly and in disguise ; its ministers were 
treated with great hardship and injustice ; and, although it was made 
no barrier to the holding of any public office, particularly in the reign of 
AkbSr, it brought no end of trouble to its votaries. The natural con- 
sequence of all this persecution was that the Hindiis became more and 
more attached to their religion, and in their incessant endeavoui’S for its 
preservation found no time to examine it with any degree of criticism. 
In fact, they did not examine it at all, and blindly followed and faithfully 
adhered to, and believed in, the doctrines to he found in their religious 
books, and taught to them by the Brahmans. Such being the case, it 
was not difficult to define a Hiudii. He was at once known as one who 
followed the religion of the Hindiis, such religion being derived from the 
books as interpreted by the Brahmans. When, therefore, the law 
declared that the laws of the Hindiis should govern the Hindiis in 
matters of caste, succession, ko. there was no difficulty in applying* the 
law, and there arose no necessity for an interpi^etation clause defining a 

^ See Articles 18 and 19, whereby it^Cs ordained that the law or equity of the 
Supreme Courts shall he the law or equity of the High Courts in their ordinary 
original civil jurisdiction. In the exercise of their extraordinary original civil 
jurisdiction, the High Courts are to be guided by the law or equity, and rule of good 
conscience, which would have been applied to the cases falling within such jurisdiction 
by any local court having jurisdiction therein. I have followed the Charter for the 
Bengal High Court. The Charters for the other High Courts are, I believe, exactly 
the same in their articles and language. 
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Hindu. But now that the whole society of the Hindiis has been shattered 
to pieces— when faith has given way to doubts, unity to schism, belief 
in the infallibility of the Brdhmans to considering them ignorant and 
meddlesome impostors, the task of saying who is, and who is not, a 
Hindii, has become very difficult, if not impossible. 

There has been growing up in Bengal, and I may safely say all over India, 
a sect of religionists who call themselves Brdlinios. They number in 
their ranks all — at least, a great portion — of the young men of the country, 
and, I believe, are destined to act a most conspicuous and, if I am 
not mistaken, a most beneficial part in the formation of the future 
religion of the country, and in its civilization and well-being. They 
have extracted from the Tedds of the ancient Hindfis such tenets as 
xiphoid the belief in a one living and true God, rejecting all that in any 
way savour of polytheism, idolatry, and all the other articles of faith 
of the great majority of their countrymen who are not Mahommedans, 
Christians, Parsees, or Jews. They rigorously follow their doctrines, and 
so impatient are they to break away from the customs prevalent amongst 
those in the country who are neither Mahommedans, Christians, Parsees, 
nor J ews, that they have done away with the old ceremonies of marriage, 
and invented new ones in their stead. Several marriages have lately 
taken place under the regulations of this religion, and according to these 
new ceremonies, performed by the priests of the order. These marriages 
have been followed by issue, or are likely to be so in the majority of the 
cases, and as the question of inheritance and legal status is involved 
in them, it may not be without interest for this Association — anxious, 
as I am sure it is, to promote the general good of India — to inquire 
whether or not these marriages are within the pale and cognisance of 
any law of the country, and whether or not they could be considered 
valid in the sense of making their issue legitimate and entitled to the 
rights of inheritance in cases of intestacy. 

In the observations I shall deem, it my duty to offer towards the 
solution of this momentous problem, I must not be understood to say 
one word against these marriages, or^heir authors and abettors. Though 
not a BiAhmo myself, I trust I am not imbued with the spirit of perse- 
cution with which such of my countrymen as are not of the sect almost 
invariably regard it. These forget for a time their own differences, or 
at least, with a common ground to act upon, they assail the new-born 
religion with great energy. To stamp out the new sect, they have all 
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united, and are doing their utmost. Fortunately for I'eligious equality 
and free religions inquiry, they have not succeeded in their task, and 
I sincerely hope they never -will. My concern with the Brahmos in this- 
paper is merely from a legal point of view. I take their existence in 
the country as I find it. I admire their zeal, their patriotism, the 
purity of the lives of their leaders and men, and I respect their beliefs, 
though I may not agree with them. Giving them full liberty to- invent 
ceremonies for themselves, and follow and practise them to their heart’s 
content, I want to know whether these ceremonies would be recog- 
nised by any existing law of the country, when questions involving 
property would be mixed up with them; and whether it is desirable 
that the ceremonies should be discarded, or the law so amended as to 
extend its protecting influence over them. hTor must I be taken to 
impugn the marriages, if the conclusion we arrive at be against their legal 
validity, fi-om a moral point of view. There are many acts which are 
morally right, but which the law does not recognise. The legal invalidity 
of marriages in England with a deceased wife’s sister is a notorious 
example. The marriages of the Brahmos may be valid morally, and 
the issue entitled to their right of inheritance, but if the law says that 
the marriages ought to have taken place under such and such a system 
or with such and such a ceremony, no amount of pure-mindedness and 
fervent religious zeal would make them valid if they contravened the 
law. Furthermore, the questions I have raised must not, or rather 
cannot, be considered as between the parties themselves whilst the father 
is still alive ; I mean, that so far as the maintenance of the wife and her 
children is concerned, the law may possibly compel the husband to pro- 
vide for them suitably to his condition in life. It is in their relationship 
to the world, especially after the death of the father, that the questions 
become important. 

The validity or invalidity of these marriages depends upon the fact of 
their being Bindii, Mahommedan, Christian, Jew, or Farsee marriages. 
These are the only prominent seots^ot religionists in India, and there 
are laws peculiar to each of thenfi “ The Mofussil courts,” indeed, 
‘‘are courts of conscience, and they determine questions respecting 
the law of foreigners ; that is, not Hindii or Mahommedan, but British 
subjects. Thus in Durand v. Bollard'^ the succession was governed by 
French law. J oauna F tmandez v. Domingo de Silva ^ was a case of 
^ Beng. Sncldcr Dewany Rep. v. Vj^. 2 227. 
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Portuguese law, and the cases of Avielieh Fer Stafanoos v. Eliaja Michael 
Arratoon^ Sumrim v. Humrus,^ Aratoon v. Aratoon^^ Gregory v. Gochrme,'^ 
related to Armenian Christians.”^ But all these oases were founded 
upon the broad equity, that a foreigner who is not domiciled in a country 
should he governed by the laws of his own country or tribe, as regards 
his testamentary or intestate succession. This principle cannot apply to 
the Br4bmos, They are not foreigners in India domiciled in any other 
part of the globe — and therefore do not come under the ruling in these 
oases. Now it may be safely asserted that these rnarriages cannot 
possibly be considered either Christian, Mahommedan, Jew, or Parsec 
marriages. The Brahmos do not belong to any of these religions, and I 
fancy they will be the first to repudiate all connexion with them. 
Besides, supposing for the sate of argument that they may be brought 
under any of these heads, the marriages not having taken place accord- 
ing to the forms laid down by the laws of these sects, they would bc 
utterly null and void for all purposes of legal legitimacy. The only 
sect that remains is the Hindii * and we have to consider, first, whether 
the Brahmos are Hindus, and second, whether, even if they are 
Hindds, the marriages have taken place under the forms and accords 
ing to the tenets of the Hindii religion. The consideration of the 
second question will be materially affected by that of the first, which 
is nothing more nor less than this comprehensive inquiry; who is 
a Hindii ? 

I have mentioned before that the regulations and Acts which reserved 
the Hindu law for the Hindus, and the Mahommedan law for the 
Mahommedans, do not say who is to be considered a Hindd, and who 
a Mahommedan. Subsequent Acts are equally silent pn the subject 
Indeed, it would seem as if our legislators had savoured of the difficulty 
of a correct interpretation, and had selfishly left the judges to determine 
it. I have met with no law which declares that such and such a 

person is a Hindu or Mahommedan. The only attempt at the sort of 

interpretation clause I am speaking of that was ever made by the Indian 
legislature, from its birth up to present time, was in the draft “ bill 
to define and amend the law relating to marriage and divorce among 
the Parsees,” introduced by Mr. Anderson into the Govemor-GeneraFs 

1 Beng. Sudder Dewmj Eep. iii. 9. 2 Borr. Bombay Bep. ii. 496. 

3 Beng. Sud. Dew. Bep, vii. 52. * Moore’s Ind. Appeal Cases, viii. 275. 

B Abraham Abrabam, Moore’s Ind. Appeal Cases, ix. 224, 
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Council for making laws and regulations. In paragraph 2 of that 
draft bill, it was proposed to enact that * Parsee * means or applies to 
a person professing the religion of Zoroaster, and domiciled in British 
India;'’ but look at the Act^ as it has come out of the legislative 
oven, and you will find no trace of this extract of the interpretation 
clause, and you would be just as wise as to who a Parsee is after your 
perusal of the Act as you were before ; that is to say, you may consider 
him a fire-eater, a fire-worshipper, or a sun-worshipper, or anything else 
you like, without offending thd law. The statute law being silent, we 
have “Judge-made law” to resort to for the purpose of continuing our 
search after a Hindti. And here, although several decisions have been 
pronounced, both by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and 
the Courts in India, the circumstances of the cases giving rise to the 
decisions were so different from those that would arise if a Brahmo 
marriage were contested in a Ooui't of Justice, that I am not sure 
whether they could be relied upon as precedents. In the case of Myna 
Boyee v. OotaTam,^ George Arthxir Hughes, “ an Englishman, had five 
children hy two native Hindu women, one of whom was of the Brahman 
caste, a married woman, though living apart from her husband. The 
five children were brought tup as Ein(Ms^ and lived together as a joint 
family. Hughes, by his will, devised an estate to the five illegitimate 
children, in equal shares ; and it was held by the Privy Council that the 
illegitimate children were to be considered as Hindus, and their rights 
governed by that law.”^ It will be remarked that in this case the 
question did not relate to any other property but what was devised to 
the illegitimate children by their father, and that it entirely turned upon 
whether they were to be looked upon as a joint Hindu family. Even 
with reference to this point, the Privy Council holds that, “ Being children 
of a Christian father, hy different Hindi! mothers, although constituting 
themselves co-parceners in the enjoyment of the property, after the 
manner of a joint Hindfi family, yet that the partnership so constituted 
differed from the co-partnership of ^ joint Hindti family, as defined by 
the Hindti law ; and that, at the dea^ of each son, his lineal heirs, repre- 
senting their parent, would be entitled to enter into that partnership.” 
So that this case leaves us exactly where we were before. The most 
important decision on the subject is that on the late case of Abraham 


1 Act 16 of 1866. 


2 Moore^s Ind. Appeal Cases, viii. 400. 


2 Ibid. 
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V. Abraham,'^ before the Privy Council; and their lordships there held 
that the regulations and acts, So far as they prescribe that the Hindu 
law shall be aj)plied to Hindus, and the Mahommedan law to Mahom- 
medans, they must be understood to refer to Hindus and Mahommedans, 
not by birth merely, hut hy religion aUoR The purport of this decision 
is, then, that ovUj bond fide Hindus are governed by the Hindu law— such 
as are Hindiis by religion. Are the Brahmos Hindils by religion 1 It is 
clear that if they are not, they are without the pale of the Hindil law. 
As regards their social life, with the exception of the new ceremonies 
of marriage that they have invented, the Brahmos are not in any way 
different from the rest of their countrymen who are neither Christians, 
Mahommedans, Jews, nor Parsees. They live in the same style, eat in 
the same style, dwell together — father, son, grandson, mother, daughter, 
and daughterdn-law, et hoc genus omne — in the same way. They burn 
their dead in the same way, but whether according to the same cere- 
monies I do not know, nor do I know whether they perform the usual 
funeral obsequies. In short, they may be said to be like their orthodox 
Hindii countrymen in every particular, except in their articles of creed 
and belief. I am not aware that they have been formally excommuni- 
cated, but the presumption seems to be against their excommunication, for 
they freely mix with the orthodox Hinclds. From these facts it is argued 
by some that the Bnihmos must be looked upon as Hindiis, and that 
the line separating a person born of Hindi! parents, not holding the 
orthodox faith, from another holding such faith, must be excommu- 
nication. There may he force in this argument, but to me it appears 
very fallacious, especially if we couple it with the dictum of the Privy 
Council in AhraJiam v. Abraham before referred to. The argument 
applied to Europe would sound most funny. An Irish Boman Catholic 
becomes a Protestant. He does not thereby lose his nationality, nor, if his 
relatives are not bigots, does he cease to reside, or live on friendly 
terms with them. Surely the fact of his kindly intercourse with his 
former co-religionists would not make him one of their religion. In the 
same way a converted Jew. WeH| though he is excluded from the Syna- 
gogue, he does not cut off all communications with his Jewish friends; 
and it would not he right to call him a Jew by religion. In all these 
cases, and I submit in the case of the Brahmos, it is the religion, and 

1 Moore’s Ind. Appeal Cases, ix. 195. I shall have occasion to refer to this case 
hereafter. 
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not tb© excoMtnuiiioation, wbicb must be the mark of demarcation. 

a religion is very difficult to define. Even the definition given 
of it by Mr. Stuart Mill in his critique on “ Auguste Comte, and Posi- 
tivism’" is not very clear, and however valuable it may be in the abstract, 
it cannot be said to apply to any established religion. Persons who do 
not believe in the Trinity, under the Christian dispensation, call them- 
selves Christians ; and in the same way the Bnihmos, though they reject 
the cardinal points of the Hindi! faith, may call themselves Hindus by 
religion. How far their calling themselves Hindfis will avail them in 
the eye of the law is another matter. 

I am sorry I have not got an authorized copy of their faith to state 
without fear of misrepresentation what it is, but it is beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that they do not believe in the Hindi! Triad, in 
the divine mission of the Erahmans, and in the distinction of caste 
generally. They do not worship the Spirit of God as it is imported 
into the Hindi! idols by the Brahmans j in short, in all the cardinal 
beliefs of Hinduism, with the exception of the belief in a one living 
and true God/’ they are at variance with the rest of the Hindfis. 

It may be urged that the Brihmos have derived their religion from 
the religious books of the Hindiis, and not from traditional Hindiiism j 
that they have adopted the beliefs which are supposed to have been 
in vogue in India thousands and thousands of years ago ; and that 
they are real Hindus purified from the superstition that has cloven 
itself round the religion. How far this argument is true, I am not in 
a position to say. But supposing it is well founded, it can have but 
little effect in a Court of Justice. There is such a thing as the estab- 
lished 1 ‘eligion of a nation, and Hinduism, as it is practised by the 
great majority of the Hindiis, though it may be superstitious, must be 
taken to be their established religion. The beliefs ot the Erc^hmos 
clash against all the standard beliefs of the Hindi! religion, as it is 
practised, and they cannot be considered as part and parcel of ifc. It 
will be in the recollection of most members, that previous to the passing 
of the Act 15 of 1856, the Hindi! widi>ws used to be doomed to a life of 
perpetual widowhood. An agitation began, and it was then urged that the 
re-marriage of Hindi! widows was sanctioned by the religion of the Hindiis. 
Able pamphlets were written on the subject, and by none so cleverly as 
by the father of the agitation, and though through the constitution of 
the Council not the father of the Act, at least its great promoter — 
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Pandit Eswra Chandra Yydasdgara. The religions books which autho2> 
ized such re-raarriages were freely quoted, and the arguments from these 
books were so overwhelming, that >no doubt was left in the minds of 
the intelligent Hindiis that the re-marriage of the widows was not more 
equitable than it was in strict accordance with Hindi! morality and the 
Hindi! religion. But this conviction went for nothing* The majority of 
the people were against the re-marriage, and in support of their position 
they appealed not alone to the religious books which bore out their views, 
but 'to the estahlished mage of the country also, and this last appeal pre- 
vailed. The consequence was that the Act I have referred to had to be 
passed. It legalizes re-marriage of Hindi! widows, and in it? preamble 
shows that an enlightened opinion must be legalized before it can operate 
against the received religion of the Hindus. Here is the preamble : — 
“ Whereas, it is known that by the law, as administered in the Civil 
Courts established in the territories in the possession and under the 
government of the East India Company, Hindi! widows, with certain 
exceptions, are held to be by reason of their having once mairied in- 
capable of contracting a second valid marriage, and the offspring of such 
widows by any second marriage are held to be illegitimate, and incapable 
of inheriting property ; and ivliereas, many Hindus helieve that this 
imputed legal incapacity, although it is m accordance with established 
custom, is not in accordance with a tr ue interpretation of the precepts of 
their religion^ and desire that the Courts of India shall no longer prevent 
those Hindus ivho may he so minded from adopting a different custom, in 
accordance with the dictates of their own conscience ; and whereas, it is 
Just to- relieve all Hindus from this legal incapacity, of which they 
complain and that the removal of all legal obstacles to the marriage 
of Hindi! widows will tend to the promotion of good morals and the 
public welfare, the Act goes on to enact, that Hindi! widow marriages 
should be considered legal. The analogy I should draw from this 
preamble is that, however valid the position of the Br^hmos may he 
as far as the written religion is concerned, their tenets and practices 
being against and in direct conti’afention of the religion as it is practised 
by the Hindds, they cannot be considered Hindus by religion, so as 
to be protected in their matrimonial and testamentary and intestate 
affairs by the Hindi! law. Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the Brahmos are Hindiis by religion as well as by birth, the question 

^ The italics arc mine* 
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arises, ^vill it be competent for the Hindi! law to recognise the new 
ceremonies of marriage that they have adopted? How it is possible 
for the Hindu law, when it definitely lays down certain ceremonies to 
be performed in order to make marriages valid, to recognise them when 
the ceremonies are not performed, I cannot make out. The Courts 
have been very lenient in upholding marriages, but they would find it 
very difficult to show any leniency in this case, as they must be governed 
by Hindu law, which these marriages have disregarded. 

The case of Oatterall v. GatUrall} decided by Dr. Lushington, is not 
unimportant to the consideration of the subject before us. In that case, 
it was held that where a statute of Hew South Wales directed that no 
marriage should he solemnized without certain formalities, but did not 
in express terms render null and void marriages solemnized without 
such formalities, a marriage solemnized in contravention of the Act was 
not invalid. In his judgment, Dr. Lushington says : — This being a 
question of nullity of marriage, and consequently having, or possibly 
having, the efiect of bastardising issue, and the marriage de facto 
being admitted, the presumption of law is in favour of its validity.” 2 
This is no doubt the spirit of English law, but in the case of the 
Br4hmos it is hardly applicable. Thus, the Hindi! law does not 
clearly apply to these religionists, nor, as before mentioned, do the 
laws of the Christians, Mahommedans, Jews, or Parsees, serve them 
any better. 

We have seen that if the HiAhmos can show any foi-eign nationality, 
and then that any foreign law legalizes their marriage, in the Mofussil 
Courts at least they will find protection. But they have no foreign 
nationality, nor does any foreign law apply to them. In the case of 
Abraimm v. Abraham, before mentioned, it was necessary for the ap- 
pellants to show that a lex loci existed in India, and that having become 
Christians they should be governed by English law. Sir Eoundell 
Palmer, Q.C., arguing for them, says (Moore, ix. 220) :~''The doctrine 
that there is no lex loci in India, is capable of a reductio ad absurdum^ 
Persons who have ceased to be Hind^, have a law or they have not. 
If they have not, no Court of Justice can adjudicate. If they have a 
law, it must be either the lex loci or the law of usage. ’But the law of 

1 Bohertson's Ecclesiastical Eeports, i. .309. 

2 la coanexioa with this case, the case of Queea v, George Millis (Clark and 
Finnelly, x. 534) should be considered. 
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usage implies a continuance, and must have had a beginning ; therefore, 
if there is no class similar to themselves, there can be no law of usage, 
and if there be a class, that class must for some time have been without 
a law.” In this case, it was held that there was a lex loci, but that was 
the English law, which, as I have said before, is not applicable to the 
Br^hmos ; and we are therefore left to the other alternative, the law of 
usage. There is no class similar to the Brahmos,” and therefore, in 
Sir Koundell Palmer’s words, ‘Hhere can be no law’- of usage.” They 
have thus neither a lex loci nor a law of usage, and must be beyond the 
the pale of all Courts of Justice in matters of succession. As for the 
Hindi! law, if the Brahmos are not Hindiis, as I think they are not, 
then Sir Koundell very justly argues in the case before the Privy 
Council, ‘‘the Hindi! law of inheritance cannot apply to them, for 
such laiv is part and parcel of the Hindu religion, and cannot he separated 
from itT^ 

It may be said that if the Brahmos are not Hindus they come within 
the meaning of the 331st Section of the Indian Testamentary and 
Intestate Act (Act 10 of 18 Co), and that that Act applies to them. 
This argument may be well founded, but the Act has nothing to do 
with the validity or invalidity of marriages. 

But there are other, and if not graver, at least equally important 
complications in the Indian marriage laws. The most prominent ones 
are those which arise when a Hindi! becomes a Christian and renounces 
his old faith and his old associations. Almost every Hindu who is con- 
verted to Christianity is at the time of his conversion a married man, 
sometimes the father of a family. And this can hardly be otherwise, as 
they marry very early in India, and according to an eminent judge of 
the High Court of Calcutta the father of a would-be convert may detain 
him forcibly at home till he is sixteen years of age, at which age legal 
infancy of a young man ceases to operate. There are hardly twenty young 
men in a hundred, putting the number as high as possible, at the age of 
sixteen, who are not married men j and Christianity is held in such dread 
in India, that if an unmarried*'^oung man shows leanings in favour 
of that religion his relatives hasten to bring about his marriage, in the 
hope that the joys of this world, as contributed by matrimony, would cool 
the ardour of the young enthusiast for his salvation in the world to 
come. Now when a person becomes a convert to Christianity from 
1 Moore, ix. 221. The italics are mine. 
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Hindiiism he becomes an outcast from his family. The Privy Council 
clearly defines his position in Abraham v. Abraham : — 

‘^What is the position of a member of a Hindii family who has 
become a convert to Christianity 1 He becomes, as their lordships ap- 
prehend, at once severed from the family, and regarded by them as an 
•outcast. The tie which bound the family together is, so far as he is 
concerned, not only loosened, but dissolved. The obligations consequent 
upon and connected with the tie must, as it seems to their lordships, 
be dissolved with it. Their lordships, therefore, are of opinion, that 
upon the conversion of a Hindu to Christianity the Plindii law ceases 
to have any continuing obligatory force upon the convert. He may 
renounce the old law by which he was bound, as he has renounced his 
old religion, or, if he thinks fit, he may abide by the old law, notwith- 
standing he has renounced the old religion. 

The profession of Christianity releases the convert from the trammels 
of the Hindii law, but it does not of necessity involve any change of 
the rights or relations of the convert in matters with which Christianity 
has no concern, .such as his rights and interests in, and his powers over 
property. The convert, though not bound as to such matters, either by 
the Hindii law or by any other positive law, may, by his course of 
conduct after his conversion', have shown by what law he intended to 
be governed as to these matters. He may have done so either by at- 
taching himself to a class which as to these matters has adopted and 
■acted upon some particular law, or by having himself observed some 
family usage or custom ; 'and nothing can surely be more just than that the 
rights and interests in his property, and his powers over it, should be 
governed by the law which he has adopted, or the rules which he has 
observed.” 

Excommunication from caste according to Hindii law, is thus described 
by Sir Thomas Strange in his valuable work on Hindii law : ^ — 

“Accompanied with certain ceremonies its effect is to exclude him 
(the outcast) from all social intercourse, to suspend in him every civil 
function, to disqualify him from all^the offices and all the charities 
of life ; he is to be deserted by his connexions, who are from the moment 
of the sentence attaching upon him to desist from speaking to him, from 
sitting in his company, from delivering to him any inherited or other 
property, and from every civil or usual attention, as inviting him on the 
^ Sfninge’s HinM Law (4tli edit. Madras, 1864), p, 160. 
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first day of the year, or the like,^ So that a man under these circum- 
stances/’ continues Sir Thomas Strange, “ might as well be dead j which, 
indeed, Hindi! law considers him to be, directing oblations to be offered 
to Manes^ as though he were naturally so.” And he (quotes some 
passages from Manu in favour of his views. ^ It was found that this 
exclusion from caste operated very harshly in matters of inheritance, and 
by Act 21 of 185 Oj commonly called the Lex Loci Act, it was declared that 
so much of any law or usage now in force, within the territories subject 
to the East India Company, as indicts on any person forfeiture of rights 
or property, or may be held any way to impair or affect any right of 
inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of caste, shall 
cease to be enforced in the Courts of the East India Company, and in 
the Courts established by Royal Charter within the said territories.” 
It will be noticed that this Act does not make any mention of the question 
of marriage. It only enacts that a person, whatever his religion or 
position may be, should not be held to be excluded from inheritance. 
Marriage is left alone, and the question arises, what becomes of the 
marriage of a Hindi! when he becomes a convert to Christianity ? There 
have been hundreds and hundreds of cases of such conversion, but I do 
not remember having ever met with any decision on the subject. Either 
the wives have become converts too, or the husbands have led a life of 
celibacy in the majority of Instances. This state of things might have 
gone on, and the question left unsettled without public attention being 
drawn to it, had it not been for the passing of the Act 21 of 1866, 
commonly called the Native Converts Re-marriage Act. This Act em- 
powers Courts of Justice to grant divorces to converted husbands or 
wives if, within a certain time appointed by the Act, and after certain 
preliminaries, not necessary to be mentioned here, have been gone through, 
their wives or husbands do not join and live with them. It does not 
say that notwithstanding the conversion of a Hindi! his or her marriage 
should remain as valid and binding upon him or her as before. It abruptly 
begins by interpreting the words Native Husband/ frequently used iu 
the Act, as a married man domiciled in British India, who shall have 
completed his sixteenth year, and shall not he a Christian, Mahommedan, 

^ This custom obtains more in Madras than in any other part of India. 

2 See Haugh ton’s edition of Sir William Jones’s tmnsiation of Manu’s Manava 
Bharma Bastra (London, 1825), chap. xL sections 183 and 184. 
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or Jew ; ” and the words ^ native wife ’ as a married woman domiciled in 
British India who shall have completed the age of thirteen years, and 
shall not be a Christian, Mahommedan, or Jew.” It in fact makes “ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” for if it could be proved that on the conversion 
of a Hindi! his marriage ties become severed in the same way as they 
would on his death, then it is not a little embarrassing to have an Act of 
the legislature thrust upon you which does not say that the marriage ties 
remain intact, and which takes it for granted that a person is a married 
person who is no such thing. There can be no doubt but that the legis- 
lature wanted to assist people out of a great difficulty. It was right in 
its intention, but it failed to grapple with the real difficulty. It evidently 
proceeded upon the assumption that the marriage of a convert remained 
valid after his conversion j but even on its own ground it has left many 
open questions. Is the convert who gets his wife through the Act to be 
allowed to marry again in the lifetime of his wife, as a Hindi! would ? 
Is the wife to be governed by Hindi! or English law ? Is her own pecu- 
liar property to be regulated by Hindi! law 1 If so, it is not a little 
strange that a woman should be forced to come out of a law which is 
synonymous with her religion, and then let that injured law govern her 
in other matters. But it is time we proceeded to consider the question 
I have started : Does the Hindi! marriage of a convert to Christianity 
remain binding upon him % 

A Hindi!, when he becomes a convert to Christianity, is, as we have 
seen from Sir Thomas Strange’s hook, considered by his relatives to be 
civilly, and to all intents and purposes, as far as they are concerned, 
naturally dead. In the language of the Privy Council judgment in 
Ahraham v. Ahvalum, “the tie which bound the family together is so far 
as he is concerned not only loosened but dissolved. Upon the conversion 
of a Hindi! to Christianity the Hindi! law ceases to have any continuing 
obligatory force upon the convert. The profession of Christianity re- 
leases the convert from the trammels of the Hindi! law.” What bind- 
ing obligations can there be upon a person dead and gone % Marriage is 
a sacrament among the Hindiis. It contracted by a person for both 
secular and spiritual ends. These two cannot be separated. There are 
duties enjoined upon a married man, which, if he did not perform, he 
would he liable to be excommunicated. When, therefore, he becomes a 
Christian he places himself beyond the pale of Hindi!ism altogether ; he 
cannot perform the duties j he defeats the spiritual ends of marriage. 
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If the other party to the contract chooses to renounce him, what law is 
there which says the marriage cannot be dissolved ? True, there is no 
positive law which directly dissolves the marriage ; but to do so it is not 
, necessary that there should be a law. From the very nature of the case 
it is unnecessary, and I am confident that the marriage would be held to 
be dissolved if it were contested in a Court of Justice. There have been 
many cases where wives have given np Hinduism to come and live with 
their husbands ; they have voluntarily revived their former relationship, 
and lived as husbands and wives ; hut even in their case I question very 
niuch if they would be legally declared to be married, and their children 
born subsequent to their conversion held legitimate, without a second 
marriage ceremony, according to Christian rites, being performed. Their 
case would be exactly like a divorced wife and a divorced husband living 
as husband and wife after their divorce in this country ; and such living 
according to English law does not revive the marriage tie. When a 
marriage tie is altogether broken it would not seem to be in the i^ower 
of the married people to resume it again without a fresh marriage. 

There is another consideration which clearly proves to my mind that 
the marriage cannot but be considered dissolved, and that is, the necessity 
that existed for the Lex Loci Act. The Hindu law declared that an out- 
cast should not succeed, and it was acted upon till the Act was passed. 
The Hindu law similarly declares that the marriage of a converted 
Hindi! should be dissolved, and there does not seem to he any ground 
why this inj unction should be disregarded. In this case too, I submit, 
an Act of the Legislature is necessary to keep the marriage on foot. 
There is only one authority — if it can be called an authority at all, for 
it is only an opinion, though of an eminent writer — which says that the 
marriage, under the circumstances, is not dissolved, and that is as 
follows — 

“ In the case of civil death also, the relation of husband and wife is not 
absolved, for if hotli of them he so circumstanced^ they are still husband and 
wife if one only, he or she, can jojn the other, either in the degraded 
state (in which case they both are regarded as civiliter moi'tuus) or after 
being purified by expiation : on the other hand, the person who was not 
civiliter mortuus can join the other, who is so, sharing his or her fate ; 
and in ’all of these (latter) three cases the dormant relation is revived, 

1 Vyavastha Larpana, by Sama Charan Sirkar (Calcutta, 1859), p. 744, 

^ The italics are mine. 

Ho. 1, Yol. II. 
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The circumstaBce of one of the married couple dying in the state of 
degradation unatoned for, and the other remaining jmre at that time, is 
the only one that causes absolute dissolution ,of their marriage or the 
relation of husband or wife, as then ceases entirely all connexion of 
the deceased with the survivor, who in that case is not to perform 
the deceased’s funeral obsequies and to offer periodically and annually 
the oblation of food and libation of water to his or her manes. Thus 
Sankha and Likhita : — ^Of him who has been formally degraded, the 
right of inheritance, the funeral cake, and the libation of water, are 
extinct.’ The Brahma-purana, too, says : ^ Of degraded persons there 
shall be no cremation, nor funeral sacrifice, nor gathering of their bones.’ ” 

It is difficult to understand what the writer means by saying that the 
relation of husband and wife is not absolved, for if both of them be so 
circumstanced they are still husband and wife.” Suppose that both of 
them are not so circumstanced, then clearly, according to the writer’s 
tenor of argument, the marriage must be considered to l)e absolved.” 
If one of them is a convert and the other not, the marriage is suspended, 
and a suspension of marriage is clearly against the spirit of Hindu law. 
In cases of crimes which can be expiated by penances there is hardly any 
suspension of the marriage tie, though other ties are for the time being 
suspended. And Christianity is an inexpiable crime. There have been 
cases where converts after a great many I'eligioiis sacrifices have been 
received back into Hindiiism by their families ; but these reinstallations 
have not been approved of by the public conscience of the country, and 
the families where they have taken place have had to suffer religious 
privations. But grant that the marriag.e fies may he J),nd are suspended, 
we have seen that when both the husband and wife become Christians 
they must be married over again to insure legitimacy for their children. 

What, then, will be the effect of Mr. Maine’s Act (21 of 186G) ? It 
will only bind conscientious converts, unwilling to take advantage of the 
complicated state of the law. Bor those who are not so disposed, not- 
withstanding that Mr. Maine intenj^s to call them married,” the law 
will be a dead letter. They are uaopposed by any law to marry again 
upon abjuring Hindiiism. The very fact of their doing so would absolve 
their marriage, and as divorced men they would have no account to 
render to any one for their second marriage in the lifetime of the first. 
Even conscientious people would bo deterred from taking advantage of 
the Act, for the process appointed to be gone through before the bus- 
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bands or tbe wives are reoovered is very tedious^ and will cause no end 
oF delay. People must be very good — indeed, exceptionally so — if they 
wait two years for the accomplishment of an object, when they have 
it in their power to gain it at once at their pleasure. As for love 
prompting them to seek for their urst wives, we may dismiss that con- 
sideration from our minds. In the majority of the Hindi! mandages 
there is no love between the parties before the nuptials are celebrated. 
It is the father of the bridegroom who falls in love with the bride, and 
the father of the bride with the father of the bridegroom. The young 
people do not see one another till the evening of the marriage. If they are 
married when young they do not see one another once in six months — the 
wife remaining with her parents and the husband with his. Add to all 
this the fact, that the majority of the wives assess minds utterly disfigured 
by a superstitious religion, and without a of enlightenment, and the 
majority of the young bridegrooms are bristlii.^4.with enlightenment, meta- 
physics and social reform, and taking in grandiloc^uent transcendentalism. 
Then again, when they live together, they do not see one another but 
at nights. The husband goes into his wife’s apartment at about ten o’clock 
at night, and comes back to his own at six o’clock in the morning, like a 
guilty lover, unable and unwilling to see the light of the sun.^ They do not 
eat together. Except in bed, they do not talk together. They have nothing 
in common, but the accidental circumstance of their marriage, brought 
about without any active co-operation on their part. What love, then, 
can there exist under the circumstances'? If it had not been for the 
religious injunction which compels the wife to bear every calamity her 
husband may inflict upon her, a Hindd household would be a second 
pandemonium. As it is, things go on quietly. When the parties get 
older and older, by mutual association, though it be at night, they 
conceive a sort of respect for one another, and “when there is issue of 
the marriage, love for it connects the two in a more binding link. 
Such being tbe case, what sensible man would wait the time appointed 
by tbe Act, go through an expensive and vexatious litigation, and run 
the risk of losing it in the bargainl Though it took .two years to 
pass the Bill into law, and a great deal of controversy beset its path, it 
is one of the worst drawn and least considered Acts of tbe Goveriior- 
General’s Council, bad as they often are. It does not settle any disputed 
points, and it can serve no good purpose. 

1 1 must he imderstood to he referring to the married life of young people. 
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There is yet another complication in the Hindi marriage laws which I 
must ask you to permit me to bring forward. This has only lately 
arisen, without any fault on the part of the legislature. It is connected / 
with the residence in this country of young Indians for at least a number 
of years — a circumstanoe allowed by every one who has given any^ 
thoughts to India to be full of the best results for the prosperity and 
well-being of that country. Every one admits that these visits should be 
encouraged, and the Government have even been asked to go to the 
expense of paying for them, both directly and indirectly. In a country 
like India, where the people have hardly any public spirit at all, and are 
mostly extravagant and poor at the same time, Government interference 
in mattei^s which would create and promote public si^irit in the country 
cannot hut be beneficial. And one of the first things conducive to 
public spirit is a residencf*^^in this country, or in any part of Europe 
except Eussia and Spaii^f '^ Government cannot be too importunately 
asked to provide for more of these visits ; for that will be a bright day 
for India, when the streets of this metropolis will be covered with the 
people of India walking harmoniously with the people of the United 
Kingdom. When these people return to their native land, they would 
contribute to the formation of public spirit, with the assistance of which 
the British Government would find it much easier to rule the country 
than without. But bright as the results are which must flow from Indian 
residence in England, it is not without evils ; and the evils are connected 
with the laws of marriage. It is well known, that when a Hindi! visits 
this country he loses his -caste, and is excluded from all communion with 
his relatives and friends. When he returns to his country he is a 
stranger there, cut off from all his connexions. If he does not belong to 
the Brahman caste, he may expiate for his loss of caste and be readmitted 
into his former social position. But who, except an idiot Or a person 
unworthy of the name of man, would for one moment think of going 
through a lot of degrading ceremonies for the purpose of regaining his 
caste ? Who would unlearn all enl%htenment, all powers of thought, all 
public spirit which are acquired in this country, and with eyes blindfolded 
go hack to his former state of utter mental chaos and darkness % Who 
would be such a coward as to show to the world that for a degraded 
social position (for all the penances in the world will not take the stigma 
of your loss of caste from you) he would give up his principjles — his self- 
taught principles, and eat bis enlightened life? And if any one did so 
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what is the tise of his coming over to this country ? Enlightenment is 
not so ^^over head and ears^' in love with Europe that she may not 
be made to extend her influence to India. People in India may be 
enlightened and educated without coming over here. They may read the 
same hooks as when here, read the same newspapers,* attend similar 
scientific and literary societies. The object, as I understand it, of coming 
to England is to free oneself from a social bondage which makes one 
forget all one’s ideas j to acquire a healthier habit of social life ; to learn 
the rudiments of freedom ; and, above all, to protest against the religion 
and the social customs of his people. Even when people come for mer- 
cantile and educational purposes, they must be taken to have this object 
in their minds. They may not have analysed it ; they may not hold it in 
the language in which I have put it; but from the very nature of Hinddism 
they cannot avoid having this object. Hindiiism banishes from its com- 
munication all those that cross the seas and Ih'^e in the land of the 
MUocIhos^ and they who do cross the seas must necessarily protest against 
Hindiiism. Well, suppose a person after a few years’ residence in this 
country goes back to India, and after expiation is taken back to his 
lamily, what good does he do % What purpose does he serve*? None at 
all. Instead of holding up his enlightenment, his European enlighten- 
ment, as unassailable and fixed upon a rock, he lets superstition master 
it, and thus confesses the power of darkness over light for all practical 
purposes. He misguides the enthusiasm of others who may desire to 
follow in his footsteps, and thus, far from doing any good, he is a positive 
evil, and does no end of mij-^chief. We shall, then, consider the case of the 
person who does' not go back to the old family. What are his relations 
with his wife *? Does the marriage remain valid % Is he entitled to 
marry again without availing himself of Mr. Maine’s Act ? But, first of 
all let us consider his position in this country. Is he a married man ? Is 
he prohibited from marrying in England because he has a wife in India *? 

These questions are no doubt full of the gravest difficulties, and at 
one time would have been insol ublg^ hut since the case of Hyde v. Hyde 
and Woodmansee^'^ most of the difficulties have disappeared. This case 
holds, in substance, that a marriage polygamous in its essence is not 
recognised by the Matrimonial Court of England, and is one which will 
repay a careful study. 

This authority of Sir James Wilde (by the way, the decision has not 
I L. B. Probate and Diyorce Cases, i. ISO. 
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been appealed against) is not the only one in support of the principle 
that polygamous marriages are not recognised in Christendom. The 
late Mr. Justice Story, an American law writer greatly esteemed by 
the English judicial authorities, says : ^ “ The general principle is, that 
between persons sui juris, marriage is to be decided by the law of the 
jdace where it is celebrated ..... The most prominent, if not the 
only exceptions to the rule, are those marriages involving polygamy and 

incest In respect to marriages involving polygamy and 

incest, Christianity is understood to prohibit polygamy and incest, and 
therefore no Christian country would recognise polygamy or incestuous 
marriages.’’ I need hardly remind the meeting that Hindi! marriages 
are in their essence polygamous, and therefore, according to Sir James 
Wilde, unrecognised by the Courts in this country. So far as these 
Courts are concerned, a Hindi! married man apart from his wife is a 
bachelor, able to contract marriage according to the laws here. If he 
did contract such marriage, however seriously he may offend against 
the rules of morality, he will not subject himself to any punishment 
whioli it is in the power of secular or ecclesiastical courts to award. 
But in the estimation of his moral offence, too, we must not lose 
sight of the peculiar circumstances of his case. Hinduism marries 
him to a woman, or rather a child, before he understands what love is ; 
the ceremony of marriage he does not understand, and he is equally 
ignorant of his duties as a husband. He no doubt cohabits with his 
wife after her age of puberty, but he is obliged to do so. I have known 
cases where his mother and other near relatives have positively forced 
him to sleep in the same bed with his wife. It is not strange to believe 
that the marriage will be consummated under these circumstances. But 
when the young man is freed from his slavery, when he breathes a fresher 
and freer atmosphere, mixes unreservedly with ladies, is allowed to 
admire the latter’s qualifications, and to sympathize with their thoughts, 
finds out minds most congenial to his own, and is frequently in the 
company of such minds, is it to be ^wondered at that he should not be 
such a saint as not to wdsh to marry his love — ^mind, love for the first 
time? How many persons have it in their power to resist themselves 
when placed in this position ? The desire would be natural indeed, and 
precipitated by no law forbidding its being carried out. When a new 
marriage is thus contracted, look at the position of the wife in India. 

^ Story’s Conflict of Laws, 6th edition (Boston, 1865), p. 168. 
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A viidow — nay, worse tbad a; widow, for she will not, I apprehend, come 
within the meaning of the word widow” in the Widows^ Marriage 
Act in India. Those alone Who know the economy of a Hindi! family 
Will be able to realize to themselves the" position of a Hindu woman 
without a husband. Her life is a burthen so hard to bear, that death 
comes to her as a dear friend. 

Coming to the case of the men who go' back to the country, their 
position is that of outcasts completely beyond the pale of Hinduism. As 
such they stand on a similar footing with converts, and must be governed, 
so far' as their relationship with Hinduism is concerned, by the same law — 
that is, by no law at all. Converts are better off than they are, for they 
adopt the law of the sect they join. Eat the outcast w'bo belongs to no 
sect in particular is like the Brahmo, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that his former marriage ties are itrevocabl'y dissolved; he is to all 
legal intents and purposes a bachelor. 

In connexion with this part of my subject I must bring to the 
notice of the meeting another great evil, and that is, the position of 
European women when they marry natives of India, in India or here. 
Some little time ago a case came before the criminal side of the Madras 
High Court, where the prisoner wslb charged with bigamy, under, I 
think, the Indian Penal Code. I cannot give any reference to the case, 
for I only met with it in the public prints, but the records of the Courts 
will doubtless show the circumstances of the case. As hr as I remember 
them, the prisoner was a Hindu by birth, lie became a convert to 
Christianity when he was of mature age, and, as a Christian, married a 
European lady, under Christian rites. He subsequently renounced 
Christianity,' went hack to his former faith, and married a Hindu 
lady, having thus two wives at the same time. At the instance of his 
first wnfe he was indicted for bigamy, and after a most careful trial and 
elaborate argument the presiding judge held that the man could not 
be convicted for bigamy or for any other offence, for, accoi'ding to-tlie 
present state of the marriage laws of India, he had committed none. 
The judgment of this learned gSntleman is well worthy of the deepest 
consideration. Another case also occiuTed, but this did not come before 
any judicial tribunal. Here a man had married an Englishwoman while 
living in this country. On his return to India he married another 
woman, entirely neglecting his first wife, who was reduced to a state 
of the greatest misery. This man tvas a Mahommedan by religion. 
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Now it does not need any arguments to convince you that this state of 
things calls loudly for redress. We have seen that as regai’ds one sect, 
there is no law to govern it, and in the two other instances, although 
there is a semblance of law, it is not of the slightest use. At the pre- 
sent moment the honour and happiness of confiding European women, 
and of helpless Hindi! women, are absolutely, and without the slightest 
cheek, in the hands of 'men who have every inducement to turn villains, 
and whom the strongest possible sense of honour and morality is alone 
able to keep to the right path. Human nature in all ages and in all 
climes is very much at the mercy of its passions. It is more help- 
lessly so when it is introdiieed from a state of bondage to one of 
comparative licence. Few as the cases have been of the nature I have 
just described, they must be considered with reference to the number of 
people who have come over to this country, or who have embraced 
Christianity. If out of fifty men of education one turns bad and 
unprincipled, the per centage is very great indeed, and ought to make 
people reflect as to the best njeans of putting it beyond the power of any 
one, however virtuous, to act as he likes in a matter of such grave import 
and consequence to society as marriage. 

What, then, is the duty of the Government of India with regard to this 
question ? Is it to hang on unheeded by the authorities ? or is it to be 
satisfactorily solved ; and if so, when ?' Is there any danger to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country if Government interferes in the 
matter ? Leaving the Brahmos out of consideration for a moment, let 
us examine the position of the Government with regard to the Christian 
and Apostate complications, if I may he allowed so to express myself. 
Asa general rule, I think, in social matters of this description Govern- 
ment interference does more harm than good. It is the duty of the 
Government to preserve peace in the country ; to protect it from foreign 
invasion ; to apply its resources to its development ; and generally to 
look after the interests of the people. Beyond this the Government has 
no right to go. What should be the religion of the people, what their 
social customs, what their family duties, and what their morality, 
must he left to the people themselves. And this specially so when the 
Government is not elected by the popular voice in the country. In a 
popular government the people are supposed to be consenting parties, 
through their representatives, to the laws that are made, and if a religion 
is changed the people have not such a right to grumble as the subjects 
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of a despotic government. These have no voice in legislation, and 
therefore do not consent to anything that is done in the legislative line. 
But, though Government interfei'ence is undesirable in these delicate 
questions, it is the incumbent duty of a state to protect the weak 
from the strong,, the harmless from the criminal, the gentle from 
the rude. In a country where' there is a powerful public opinion the 
state of things I have referred to is soon righted. The guilty are shunned 
by the well-disposed, and the former find their lives so unbearable that 
they get very few to follow their infamous conduct. But for public 
opinion to be powerful, a country must be in a settled state. The 
popular mind must not be agitated with perpetual unrest, not for any 
definite cause, but for a vague and undefinable fear. India, however, is 
in anything but a settled state. It is now passing through a revolution, 
compared to which the bloody revolutions of war are as nothing. The 
national mind, especially of young India, has been unstrung. Old ideas 
are fading away without giving place to new and healthy ones in their 
stead. It may be safely said that no* society, in the European sense of 
the term, is to be found there. The sects have all their adherents, but 
these adherents are scattered all over the country; there is no unity 
between them ; there is not any superior voice to command them ; and 
each family is allowed to do anything, however heinous, it chooses, only 
if this does not contravene the ceremonials of the religion. It will be 
easily believed that the prosperity of the country is not very safe when 
the mind of the people is in this state, and I say the Government is bound 
to take care of this prosperity. With reference, then, to the Christian and 
Apostate complications ” of the Hindfi marriage laws, it is the clear duty 
of the Government to interfere. It may do so very quietly. A short 
act declaring (1) that a Hindi! marriage should not be considered void upon 
the abjuration of Hindilism on the part of the husband or wife for 
Christianity, Mahommedanism, Judaism, Parseeism, or Kationalism — in 
short, that, notwithstanding the excommunication, formal or otherwise, of 
a Hindi! from his caste, if he is a married man he should remain a 
married man, unless he obtains a divorce under Mr. Maine’s Act, which 
must, of course, be amended to meet other cases besides Christianity ; (2) 
that an unmarried Hindu convert ‘taking unto himself a wife” according 
to Christian rites, should be always governed by the Christian marriage 
laws, even if he went back to liis former faith, and that a second 
marriage, according to Hindi! rites, in the lifetime of the first should be 
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void ah initio, unless before such marriage the first marriage was 
dissolved by the order of a competent Court of Justice; and (3) the 
last provision should be made applicable to cases where there has been 
no conversion to any established religion. 

The case of the Brahmos is more difficult, for there the Gfoverninent 
will have to decide whether they ought to be encouraged or not. This 
decision, however, is not very difficult to arrive at, for the sect exists, and 
it is entitled to protection from the State, In their case, as I think it 
ought to be in all native marriages, the marriages ought to be registered 
before a registrar appointed by the State. The registrar, as in England, 
should have power to marry people of different or the same religious 
persuasions, and the issue of such marriages should be declared legal. 
As regards the law of succession, such sects as have no law ought to be 
permitted to declare and choose from amongst the many systems of 
jurisprudence that prevail in the country, at the time of the marriage or 
afterwards, by solemn declaration before the registrar. In cases of in- 
testacy, such law should prevail, as also of testamentary documents 
which violate this law. In cases where any definite system of juris- 
prudence prevails, the effects of an intestate should be left to be 
administered by that law, A great blow may also be dealt against the 
infamous systems of early marriage and polygamy that obtain in the 
country, by a side wind. The Act appointing the registrars has only to 
declare that no marriage should be solemnized by them where the 
liusbaud is under sixteen and the wife under fourteen years of age (this 
will be easy now that births are registered), and that the marriage, once 
duly performed before the registi’ar, shall disqualify the husband from 
marrying again in the lifetime of each other, unless the marriage 
is dissolved ; provision being, of course, made for divorce for good and 
sufficient cause. 

Whether or not the doubts I have mentioned in the marriage laws 
exist, and whether or not the reforms I have suggested are necessary, 
must be left to the judgment of India and its well-wishers. My state- 
ments may be incorrect, my inferences wrong, my arguments fallacious. 
If I have taken an erroneous view of this matter, I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I was not actuated by any motive of wantonly casting 
doubts where none existed. Upon a cursory consideration of the subject 
these doubts first struck me. I considered them more and more, and 
each time the conviction gained ground in my mind that the doubts 
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were real. Feeling an interest, far above adequate descri]3tion, for the 
well-being of my country, and ardently desirous of contributing to it to 
the best of - my power, poor though it is, I could not refrain from stating 
my views to this meeting. If I have misled you, believe me I have 
not done so consciously. ISTothing but a firm and religious conviction 
would have extracted this paper from me. My misleading you, however, 
will do us no harm, and that is the flattering unction ” which I lay to 
my soul. Eat if, on the contrary, I should happen to be right — ^if the 
laws are unsettled, and if grave consequences are mixed np with this 
uncertainty, then we ought to leave no stone unturned till we get the 
Government to remedy this gigantic evil which must ensue, and which 
has already ensued, in time. The points I have suggested, therefore, are 
worthy of consideration hy this Association, the Government, and the 
country at large ; and, as a means of bringing about such consideration, I 
beg to move, in conclusion, ‘‘That our Managing Committee be requested 
to submit this question to the General Purposes Committee of this 
Association, with instructions to examine it, and report their views to 
the Association as early as convenient.” 

Mr. E. P. Wood — G entlemen, I have great pleasure in rising to second the propo- 
sition made by Mr. Bonnerjee, although there is much in the paper he has read 
to the meeting Avith which I do not fully agree. I think it is a subject of sncli 
great importance that it is well worthy of being looked into, and therefore it is a 
proper subject to be referred to the General Purposes Committee. I think that the 
parallel Avhich has been draAvn by Mr. Bonnerjee between the decision with respect to 
Mornionism, and that which it may he supposed is likely to be given when the 
question of a Hindu marriage comes before the courts for decision, presents really no* 
analogy at all, because Mr. Bonnerjee has stated that, according to the Charter, our 
Government recognises the Hindd Iuav, and it is part of that law, which depends upon 
Hindu customs, that marriages should take place in a certain manner. And if a marriage 
has taken place, Avhether a polygamous marriage or with a single wife, inasmuch as it is 
a Hindu custom our country recognises it ; therefore it would be an exception to the case' 
of polygamy as a'fifecting the Mormons. Then, Avith respect to the difficulty AN’hich Mr. 
Bonneijee has raised as to the rights of inheritance in the case of the Brahmos, it 
appears to me that, although there might be some difficulty for a short time, one 
single decision by the Privy Council Avould he sufficient to put the law right on the 
subject ; for, supposing that a member of the B’.ahmos sect should claim to he entitled 
to certain property, he would claim it as a Hindd Avho had lost his caste ; but 
according to the Act to which Mr. Bonnerjee has alluded, he Avould not be liable to 
lose his property because be had lost his caste. Then he would be a Hindu in other 
respects, although he had lost his caste, and the marriage Avould not come in question. 
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Then suppose that he obtained the property, although not losing his caste, or suppose 
that the father claimed it, and there was no transmission of inheritance through a 
person deceased ,• if the father got it,- then the question would be, to whg^t sect did he 
belong? It would then soon become recognised that he was a member of the Brahmos 
sect, and that being so, in a case of inheritance, if he proved that he was a member of 
the Brahmos sect and he was not liable to lose his inheritance, then there would be 
a recognition of the Brahmos sect before tbe courts ; the Brahmos sect would then 
be judicially recognised by the courts of law in India. If that were so, and if any 
other question arose, the Brahmos sect being recognised, they would then begin to 
prove the custom of the Brahmos sect, and that would give them by the ordinary 
rule of Hindu law the right of inheritance. It depends nob only upon the diiferent 
schools which exist, hut it depends upon the custom of the province in which a person 
resides ; for instance, if a person in the Province of Bengal can prove that he belongs 
to a sect which has its seat in the Horth-Western Province's, instead of taking accord- 
ing to the Hindd law in Bengal, he will take according to the Hindu law which 
prevails in the Horth- Western Provinces. Again, if a family can prove a special 
custom in a province, then the inheritance will descend according to that special 
custom, although it may difier from that of the schools, and of the people of the province 
amongst whom they live. I am of opinion that if there were a judicial recognition of 
the sect, then that judicial recognition would lead to their inheriting amongst them- 
selves according to their own rights and customs, and the di^culty which Mr. Bon- 
nerjee has pointed out would not arise, because they would follow tbe ordinary Hindu 
rule as to inheritance. The only difficulty which I feel is, as to the law with regard 
to bigamy, which one cannot very well follow out in this hasty manner ; but it appears 
to me that it is well worthy of consideration, because no doubt great questions are 
involved in it. As I have stated, I have great pleasure in seconding the proposition, 
that this question shall be referred to tbe General Purposes Oommitteeto be considered 
in all its bearings. 

Mr. Bonnerjee — The Act recognises Hindu and Mahommedan marriages, but only 
in' India, not in England*;^ therefore the principle to which I have referred in the 
Mormon case will hold. With regard to the Brahmos sect, I have pointed out that 
they cannot be considered Hindus at all, therefore the remarks which have been made 
by Mr. Wood do not apply to the questions I have raised. Besides, I must say I do 
not see the prudence of waiting till an authoritative decision is pronounced by the 
Privy Council with reference to the Brahmos. Such a decision would, no doubt, have 
the effect of an Act of Parliament; but why not have an Act beforehand? 

Chairman — Gentlemen, the Resolution which I have to submit to you, which has 
been proposed by Mr. Bonnerjee and seconded by Mr. Wood, is that the Managing 
Committee be requested to submit the question to the General Purposes Committee 
of this Association, with instructions to examine and report their views to the 
Association as early as convenient.” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji— Before the Resolution is put, may 1 be permitted to make 
one remark with regard to the Parsee Matrimonial Law ? Mr. Bonnerjee seemed to 
think that there w^as no definition in the Act. I think, however, that a definition is 
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to be found in another Act with regard to succession and inheritance, and that is 
probably the reason why it is omitted in the Act to which he has referred. 

Chmkman — T hose who are in favour of the Eesolution will be good enough to 
signify the same in the usual way. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Captain Barber — Gentlemen, I beg to propose a most cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bonnerjee for the very able and interesting paper which he has read to the 
meeting. I am perfectly sure that the Managing Committee will pay every attention 
to the subject when it is laid before them. My object in proposing- this vote of 
thanks is not only because I think it well deserved, but also to give the meeting 
a little information about the Association. Since our last meeting, nearly three 
months ago, 104 gentlemen have joined the Association, among whom there are 
five life members. 1 may mention also, that Lord Clinton has consented to become a 
Vice-President of the Association. Colonel Sykes and Lord William Hay have also 
been invited to become Vice-Presidents. We have received a donation of ^100 
from His Highness the Thakoor of Bhownager, and also a donation of £50 from 
His Highness the Thakoor of Eajkote. I wish also to call the attention of the 
gentlemen present to the fact, that there will be an extra meeting next Friday after- 
noon, at 3 o’clock, when a Paper will be kindly read by Mr. Dadabhai JNaoroji, 
entitled, ^^The Expenses of the Abyssinian War the chair will be taken by Lor.d 
William Hay, M.P. 
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Lord William Hay, M.P., in the Chair. 


Chairman— Gentlemen, I will not occupy your time by making any remarks in 
introducing Mr. Dadabhai Kaorojx. It is unnecessaiy for me to say anytlsing to 
induce you to listen to him with attention, because be has addressed you at least three 
times in a manner so intelligent, lias shown sucli a knowledge of the subjects which he 
has brought before you, and such a regard for the interests of those whom he so well 
represents, that I am sure it w^ould be superfluous for me to say anything in his favour. 
The subject which he has now taken in hand is a somewhat delicate one ; and I am 
afraid that his paper, however able, will not have any particular inflnence, nor lead to 
any immediate results, inasmuch as the question at issue was decided last night in the 
House of Commons, But, notwithstanding that, I think we shall all be very glad 
(because 1 presume he will argue that no part of the expenses of the Abyssinian AVar 
should come out of Indian funds), in spite of the decision of last night, to hear the 
Paper which 1 expect from him in support of that view of the question, and I trust 
that it may lead to an amicable discussion, entirely free from anything like party 
feeling. 

Mr. Bababhai Haoroji then read a paper on the 

EXPENSES OF THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 


Mt Lord and Gentlijimbn — In our views on Indian matters we shall 
sometimes agree and sometimes differ with the Indian Government. 
When we agree, we shall be only too glad to expi’ess our’views accord- 
ingly. When we differ, either from looking at the subject from a different 
point of view, or from more or less information, we shall respectfully lay 
before the Government our views. In doing so, it cannot be supposed 
that our object is to set up an opposition party. On the contrary, our 
object is co-operatiou, as the aims both of the Government and of our- 
selves are the same, viz, the good government and welfare of India. 
I believe that Government would rather be glad than otherwise to know 
our independent view's, provided we always confine ourselves to a dis- 
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passionate and careful examination of their acts, and lay onr reasons of 
difference before them in a becoming manner, especially making measures, 
not men — arguments, not abuse,’’ our rule of conduct- I hope, therefore, I 
shall not be misunderstood for laying before you my views, and you for 
expressing yours on the subject of this paper. 

I beg to submit for your consideration that the decision of the Cabinet 
not to pay the ordinary pay of the Indian troops employed in the 
Abyssinian expedition is an injustice to India, and an injury to the 
prestige of England ; that the decision is not only unfair in principle, but 
contrary to tlie reasonable practice of former days. I first examine 
whether there are any past events or precedents which can guide us 
to a just "'decision. 

When the English Goverjament was only one of many independent 
Indian Powers, and when temporary assistance like the present was 
needed from each other, on what principles was such assistance given and 
taken ? I find that in these cases the English had acted on the fair and 
equitable principle that tjie party receiving assistance should pay the 
ivhole charge of the troops during the period of assistance. I sliall not 
take up your time with many extracts, I shall give only three or 
four short ones. In the treaty with Hyder Alii, 1769, it is provided 
(Article 2) — 

That in case either of the contracting parties shall be attacked, 
they shall, from their respective countries, mutually assist each 
other to drive the enemy out. The pay of such assistance of troops 
from one party . to another to be after the following rates, viz. to every 
soldier and horseman fifteen rupees per month, and every sepoy seven 
and a half rupees per month. The pay of the sirdars and commandants to 
he as it shall be agreed on at the time.” 

The treaty of 1770 contains similar stipulations, which are again 
confirmed in the treaty of 1792. 

In the treaty of alliance with Bazalut Jung, 1779, it is provided 
(Article 4) — ^ 

‘^If the JSTawab Shujah-ool-Moolk’s territories be. invaded by an 
enemy, we shall, besides the troops that are stationed with him, send such 
a sufficient force as we can spare to his assistance. The ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses of such troops, whatever they may amount to, 


Atchison's Treaties, vol. v. p. 128. 
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shall be paid agreeably to the Company’s established oustoms by the 
]Nawab, who will sign the accounts/’ ^ 

Again, in the treaty with the IvTizam, 1790 (Article 4) — 

If the Eight Honourable the Governor-General should require a 
body of cavalry to join the English forces, the Hawab Asuph Jah and 
Pundit Prudhan shall furnish to the number of 10,000, to march in 
one month, &c. . . . . The pay of the said cavalry to be defrayed 
monthly by the Hon. Company at the rate and on conditions hei-eafter 
to be settled.” 2 

In the Articles explanatory of the 3d Article of the Treaty of Mysore, 
concluded in 1799,” Article 3 provides — 

If it should at any time be found expedient to augment the cavalry 
of Mysore beyond the number of (4,000) four thousand, on intimation to 
that effect from the British Government, His Highness the Eajah shall 
use his utmost endeavours for that purpose ; but the whole expense of 
such augmentation, and of the maintenance of the additional numbers at 
the rate of (8) eight star pagodas for each effective man and horse while 
within the territory of Mysore, and of an additional sum or batta at the 
rate of (4) four star pagodas a month after the expiration of one month 
from the period of their passing the frontier of Mysore, as described in 
the 2d article, shall be defrayed by the Hon. Company.”^ 

How I ask why this reasonable and just practice should have been subse- 
quently departed from. I hope the standard of fair play of the Crown is 
not to be inferior to that of the Company. Hext, I ask a few questions. 
Suppose the tables were turned, and England sent some troops for India’s 
assistance, will the English tax-payor and Parliament allow the assistance 
without charging India wifch the whole expense ? — or rather, has the British 
Government ever given any assistance to the British Indian Government, 
or the British Indian Government to any native Power, of the sort, 
without making the receiver of the assistance pay fully ? Suppose some 
subjects of the Hizam were held in captivity by some Arab chief, and the 
Hizam, to liberate his subjects and to maintain his honour, deciding to 
send an expedition to Arabia, requested his allies, the British, to assist 
him temporarily with troops; would such assistance he given without 
charging the Hizam with the pay of the troops, as well as any extra 
expenses ? If not, then on what grounds of equity or fair play should 

^ Atchison’s Treaties, vol. v. p. 36*. s 44 ^ 

3 Ibid. p. 168. 
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England now get the Indian troops without being charged for their pay ? 
Why, instead of the Eritish Government having ever given any assistance 
of the kind, it has a few accounts to settle with its conscience for having 
made India pay even more than what could be fairly due from it. 

It is said that India will lose nothing. What is it that the troops are 
kept in India for Whatever that is, that India loses. If it is nothing, 
then the army should be reduced by so much. If it is something, then 
India is not losing nothing. If the troops are required for security, then 
it is unfair that India should be deprived of that security, and yet be 
made to pay for it. The question resolves itself into this : Should the 
pay of the troops be allowed to be a saving to India or to England ? For 
if India is made to pay, it is so much a saving to England, and if England 
pays, India saves so much. Now whether on the grounds of equity, or 
of need, or of ability, certainly India has the claim to be allowed to save 
what it can. England has always charged for everything she has given 
on similar occasions, so she should not now shrink from paying when it 
is her turn to do so. The i:ieed of India to save whatever it can, is 
greater than that of England. Famines, intellectual and physical, are 
its crying evils, and the weight of a large army keeps some of its 
urgent wants in abeyance. Lastly, England is the richest of the twc , 
and well able to pay for what it receives. The very circumstance 
that England is able to avail herself of a ready-made army, a very 
convenient base of operations, and the services of Indian officials and 
of experienced Indian officers, is in itself a great advantage to the 
English tax-payer. 

It is urged, that because the prestige of England is important, therefore 
India must contribute. But what prestige is it that England has and 
needs to maintain *1 Is it that England is poor in means and unfair in 
dealing, or that her resources are as great as her arm is strong, and tha,t 
her sense of justice is above suspicion ? Here England sends her envoys 
to x^byssinia, and finds in its ruler a troublesome customer. Her honour 
is insulted, aud her representative is kept in captivity. The prestige 
which England has to maintain unuer such circumstances is to shew that 
she is herself able to hold her own, from her own resources; not that 
she is so pour or unfair that she is unable or unwilling to pay for the 
very troops which are employed in vindicating her honour, and liberating 
her own representative, aud helps herself from the Indian purse. Can 
the world be blamed if they consider it strange that the England which 
.No. 1., Vol. 11. 
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is ready to spend some four millions or more for her honour^ should shrink 
to pay a few hundred thousands? 

However, even the (question of the few hundred thousand pounds is 
not of so much importance. A far more important question, of the prin- 
ciples of the hnancial relations between the two countries, is involved in 
the present course of the Cabinet : Who is the guardian of the Indian 
purse ? and are the British Government and Parlicameut absolute masters 
and disposers of it, or is it a trust in their hands to be discbarged on 
some equitable principles ? I should think that in the present condition 
of the political relations of England and India, the Indian Secretary ought 
to be its natural guardian ; that he ought, when English and Indian 
relations are to be adjusted, to act as if he were an independent Power, 
representing Indian interests, and negotiate with the Foreign Secretary 
on terms fair and equitable to both parties. If this position of the 
Indian Secretary is faithfully acted upon, India will have the satisfaction 
to know that they have some one here to protect them from any xinjiist 
treatment, Parliament being the ultimate court of a[)peal. Tlie Indian 
Secretary, instead of offering to make a present to the English tax-payer 
from the Indian revenue, ought to protect it from any eucroachmenfc. 
India is unable to protect itself, and as the British Government and 
Parliament hold its purse in trust, it is the more necessary for them that 
they should not be generous to themselves with others’ trust-money, but, 
on the contrary, adopt the only proper course of treating the trust with the 
strictest justice and care, especially in the relations with themselves. 

Clause 55 of the Indian Government Act of ] S5S, runs thus : — 
Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s 
Indian possessions, or under sudden and urgent necessity, the Eevenues 
of India shall not, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be 
applicable to defray the expenses of any military operation carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her Majesty’s forces 
charged upon such revenues.” 

The evident object of this clause, I submit, is to prevent the applica- 
tion of Indian revenues except for Indian purposes, or otherwise the 
clause means nothing. If Indian i-evenues can be applied for the payment 
of troops beyond the Indian frontiers, then the clause becomes simply 
useless, for England then can use Indian troops under any circumstances, 
as the two grounds— viz. of Indian purposes, and of loan to England for 
her own wars— will embrace all cases. 
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I have DOW laid before you as briefly as possible my reasons why 
England should pay the entEe expense of the Expedition, under any con- 
sideration, whether of justice and fair play or prestige, with the hope of 
eliciting an impartial discussion from you. Upon the necessity of the 
expedition, and when and how Englishmen should vindicate their honour, 
it is not for me to tell them. Among the nations most able to uphold 
their honour, the English have never held a second place. Their whole 
history, and their instinctive love of liberty and honour, are enough to 
satisfy the most sceptical, that England is well able to take care of 
herself, and to know what her honour is and how to uphold it. 

When I wrote this paper I could not know the reasons of the Government; 
therefore I must crave your indulgence while, in continuation of the Paper, I 
make a few remarks on the Debate of last night. But, in making those remarks, 
it is far from my intention to make any personal reflections on any speaker : Par- 
liament has accepted the reasons, and decided upon the resolution ; consequently 
any remarks I may make apply as much to Parliament itself as to any of the 
individual speakers. To make my remarks as few as possible, I shall just read a few 
extracts from some of the speeches of last night, which give nearly the pith of the 
whole argument, and give my views upon them. Sir S. IsTorthcote said — ‘^Prom the 
first moment that this expedition was thought about, early in the month of April last 
year, in reply to communications addressed to the Secretary of State in Council, we 
stated that we were willing to place the resources of India at the disposal of the Home 
Government, hut must stipulate that, as the matter was one in which Indian interests 
were not concerned, India should not bear any portion of the charge. At that time 
it was clearly understood, though we did not put that into the despatch to the 
Treasury, that, though we were determined to resist any attempt to charge the 
revenues of India with any new burthen, we did not, to use a homely expression, 
want to make money by the transaction.” This amounts to saying that India 
must pay under all circumstances. If Indian interests were concerned, then, of 
course, India must pay all; and if Indian interests were not concerned, then 
also India must pay for the troops in order not to make money.” Can 
this be considered right 1 Sir Stafford Horthcote says — It is said, and we 
have said it ourselves, that India has no interest in this matter. That is 
perfectly true if by ‘ interest ’ you mean material interest. But there are 
principles which should be upheld in the interest of both countries, even at 
the cost of blood and treasure, |pd^ one of them is this — that envoys of the 
Sovereign of this country should he protected by us. That is a leading principle 
of international law, and we should be untrue, not only to ourselves, but to 
the civilized world, if we fail to uphold it.” If that principle is to be admitted, if the 
envoys of England are to be protected everywhere at the expense of India, then India 
could be made to share in the expenses of a European or American war. Also, in 
other words, if the United States dismissed an English ambassador, and insulted the 
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dignity of the Crown, and if the Crown went to war with i^merica, India must 
contrihute for it j or if tlie Crown oiubavked in a Ituropean war, India must con- 
tribute/ This, I trust, would not be allowed by Englishmen as just. Again, the 
interests oi the Colonies are as much, or perhaps more, involved in this principle. 
What arc they contributing to the present expedition? And would they be always 
ready to act according to the principle laid down in the extract I have read? 
Sir Stafford North cote has been at great pains to show that the news about the 
Abyssinian captives, and the efforls made to release them, is carried to the natives of 
India, and that in undertaking this expedition the opinion of the people of India 
about the power and resources of England is most important to be taken into 
consideration. If it be considered so important that the prestige of England should 
not suffer in the slightest degree in the estimation of the natives o" India, then that 
is just the reason why Parliament should not have passed the resolution. Eor it will 
be naturally thought that though the English Government admit that the war is for 
their own purposes, that it is for liberating their own captives, that it is for 
vindicating England’s honour; yet they, while ready to spend five millions, or ten 
millions if necessary, to protect their country’s honour, and to punish its insulters, 
take from India a little because India cannot help herself. That cannot increase 
the prestige of England in India; it is likely to have just the contrary effect, not only 
among the natives of India, but perhaps among all Asiatics. 

Lot us now consider the precedents brought forward by Government for what they 
propose to do now. We have the Persian war and the Chinese war referred to. 
There is one important difference between the precedents 1 have brought before you 
and those of the Government. In the precedents I have referred to there were two 
parties, ^both able to take care of themselves, who negotiated with each other, and 
who were able to strike the right balance between them; whereas in the case of 
Government precedents the holder of the purse was also its disposer, without any 
voice from the owner, and therefore the transactions themselves required examination. 
Even granting, for argument sake, that former transactions were in just proportions, 
they are not at all applicable to the present expedition. The Persian war and the 
Chinese war do not bear analogy to this. In the Chinese and Persian 
wars we can, at least, trace some Indian concern — with the former commercial, 
with the latter political, the alleged necessity of arresting Bussian progress; 
but Government itself acknowledges that, in the present expedition, Indian 
interests are not concerned. All these present complications have arisen with- 
out the India Office or the natives of India having anything to do with 
the matter. It is entirely the Foreign Office affair. Even at present it is the 
Foreign Secretary who takes tlie whole bnQt of the battle in Parliament, and the 
only way in which India is brought forward is that it is the best agency through 
which the Foreign Secretary can accomplish his object of carrying on the war in the 
cheapest and most expeditious way possible. Sir Stafford Northcote says— All that 
India undertakes to do is to lend her troops, without charge, as long as she can spare 
them. That is the principle upon winch we have proceeded, and which, I contend, 
is a just and liberal one. I say it is Just, because India really loses nothing whatever 
in point of money; she only continues to pay that which, if the expedition had not 
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been ordered, she would still pay ; and it is liberal, because India places at the 
disposal of Her Majesty forces which the Imperial Government could not obtain 
without paying for them.” If to be prevented from saving when saving can be made, 
is not losing, then I do not know what losing means. Again, if India loses nothing, 
then how can there be any liberality'! 1 have no doubt if England ever needed aid 
or liberality, India, from ver;y gratitude to England for the position in which it now 
stands, ought, and would, strain every nerv^e to give it. But is the present such a 
case] The world naturally does not like trustees to be liberal to themselves. 
It is a matter of regret, more on account of England herself, that she should 
present the spectacle of, on the one hand, being able and ready to spend any number 
of millions for her honour, and on tlie other of taking a few hundred thousand 
pounds from India for the pay of the very troops to be employed in vindicating 
that honour. However, had Governiiient stopped at the argument of liberality, 
or sense of gratitude, or friendly feeling towards England, there would not have 
been much to complain of, and the natives, perhaps, Avould have been glad to have 
been looked upon as friendly ; but by citing precedents for justification, and arguing 
for rights, the question assumes a diflerent aspect, and occasions the present discnssion. 
Then the Government has taken very great pains to prove that after all what India 
has to pay is very little, and that if all the former precedents were followed it would 
have had to pay more. But suppose it is a small affair, then it is a greater pity that 
they should have made so much fuss about it, and not paid this little themselves, 
and should not have taken this opportunity to* show that they are as just as they are 
strong and rich. Sir Henry Hawlinson says — “ Our system of Government in India 
was essentially for the maintenance of our power, and wbcii we spoke of Indian 
interests we meant our own interest as the ruling pouer of India.” If that is the 
case, and that is the guiding principle of the Governmeril, then against such 
argument of the rights of might there can be no discussion. But I bifiicve the 
Englhh Government to be guided by the principles of justice and truth, and not of 
the rights of might. Sir Henry Kawlinson says— The Royal Navy now fuliilled 
gratuitously all the duties connected with the defence of India, that were formerly 
discharged by tbe Indian navy — a service which drew heavily upon the Imperial 
Exchequer; and in many instances the Home Government had sent out, at its own 
expense, expeditions of which the objects more nearly related to India than to the 
rest of the British Empire.” I have no right to question the truth of that statement. 
I only say if it be true, and as it is also intimated by Air. Gladstone, that India is 
better off in its financial relations with England, it is indeed a great pity that the 
natives of India should bo allowed to remain under a false impression. If it be true 
that England has, on occasions, performed services for India to which India has not 
contributed, it is in the first place necessary, for the sake of justice to both parties, 
that the financial relations between the two countries in respect of those services 
should be fairly examined and adjii.sted ; and next, if India has been so benefited a.s 
alleged by England, it is proper and just that India should know and feel that 
benefit, and knowing it be grateful for it. At present India is under the impression 
that England, having the purse, appropriates it at its own pleasure, and that unjust 
burthens have been placed upon hex\ As Sir Henr^ Rawlins^on has not given us any 
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instance of wliat he refers to, we are left in the dark ; but against bis statement there 
is one of another authority, equally, if not more important. Lord Oranbourne says — 
‘■'At all events the special injustice of the course now about to be pursued consists 
in this : that when we employ English troops in India they are paid for out of the 
Indian revenues from the moment they land in that country ; but when we employ 
Indian troops on English duty, we say that India must pay for them.” I do not, of 
course, impute to Sir Henry Rawlinson, who has only lately given a signal instance 
of his sense of justice to India, that he would state anything that he did not 
thoroughly believe. I wish he had given the cases, for it is very desirable, for the 
sake of both countries, that the real state of the case, in regard to this matter, should 
be known. It is also necessary to know how far the Colonies, which also benefit by the 
lloyal Navy, contribute to it. Then there is some stress laid upon this, that India benefits 
by this expedition ; that by the expedition going from India, stores are brought there, 
and money is poured into the country ; but nobody can seriously urge that, therefore, 
India must contribute to the expedition. I do not suppose that cotton merchants, 
or ship-owners, paid anything towards the American war because they benefited' 
largely by its occurrence. The fact is, that India is resorted to on this occasion in 
order that the interests of the English tax-payer may be served in the best possible 
manner. Lord Stanley distinctly stated that he referred to the Indian Secretary, and 
to' the Indian authorities, in order to carry out the expedition in the most successful 
way. He found in India a ready machinery for carrying out the expedition. That 
induced the English Government to make India the basis of operations. In 
concluding my remarks, I once more suggest that the discussion should be confined 
to the one point which I have brought before you, and I hope that we shall follow 
the advice of our noble Chairman, and not be guilty of any personalities, hut shall 
confine ourselves entirely to the arguments of the case. It is my sincere convic- 
tion that Lord Stanley or Sir Stafford Northeote would never allow any injustice 
intentionally. AH their acts would at once refute any contrary assumption. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Eawcett and the other twenty-two 
members, and the English press, for their advocacy of justice to India. 

Mr. Low— My Lord, and Gentlemen, I am frequently brought into communication 
with officials, and it has struck me on very many occasions- what an extraordinary in- 
vestigation it would be if one attempted to analyse official minds. If one goes into 
any department one would almost think that there must be a telescope upon each 
desk, the larger end of which they look through if a question arises likely to affect 
the particular department, whereas if it is a question which does not affect their de- 
partment, but some other department, or the country at large, they seem to look at it 
through the smaller end. I recollect somCrj years ago there was a question which 
agitated the country very much, and which was brought before the House of Commons, 
relating to the Baron de Bode's claim, and it was generally admitted then that he did 
not succeed because of the largeness of the amount. I believe this resolution never 
would have passed the House of Commons last night if the amount in question had 
not been so small as i:S0O,000. If the question had been, should India pay half the 
expenses of the Abyssinian Expedition ? the Government would not have carried the 
resolution they did lust night. It was in fact because of the smallness of the amount 
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that this matter was settled in the way it was. Take the whole of the arguments 
brought forward, and what do they amount to 1 That you are to go back to the custom 
in feudal times, when each feudatory in this country was compelled by the custom 
which prevailed, to supply a large number of men to the assistance of the king. 
When that custom prevailed it was one amalgamated country. Is it so with regard 
to Indial Do we consider India an integral portion of the British dominions 1 If so, 
why do not we guarantee the interest of their debtl We have chosen, in order that the 
revenues of India may bear the expenses which properly belong to India, to keep dis- 
tinct and separate the two financial accounts. But supposing a short time ago, when 
the war occurred in ISTew Zealand, it had been said to the Australian Legislature, We 
are engaged in a war in Kew Zealand which greatly interests you, because we are 
carrying it on in order to keep in subjection the native tribes of Kew Zealand, and 
therefore, as it will have the effect of inducing the natives in Australia to keep quiet, 
you must pay a portion of the expenses of the war; that, as it seems to me, would be 
analogous to the present case. If you look at the question in the pure light of justice, 
the finances of India should not in any way be burdened with the expenses of the 
Abyssinian war. If we carry on an English war, having, as we have, one general 
exchequer, all parts of the country are supposed to contribute towards it ; but that is 
not the case with regard to India, It is said that India sustains no loss. Suppose 
two offices belonging to the same firm lent a certain number of their clerks from one 
to the other, it would be of no importance whether the one office was debited with the 
expense or the other ; but it is not so with regard to India. India either sustains a 
loss by the withdrawal of the troops or she does not ; if she does sustain a loss we 
should make up that loss to her; if she want the troops there, they ought to be there, 
and if she does not want the troops there, there is no more reason why India should 
be taxed for the purpose of paying troops employed out of the country than any of 
the other colonies. I think all those who have read the debate of last night must 
feel that the great speech of the occasion was Lord Cranhourne’s. His was the speech 
of an honest man. I heartily echo the recommendation of Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji that 
we should avoid all peisonal allusions, but I must say that I, as an Englishman, felt 
greatly disappointed at Mr. Gladstone’s speech. It appeared to me not only to beg 
the question, hut to he diametrically opposed to his own views as expressed on other 
occasions. One hardly knows the meaning of it. Possibly there may be some complica- 
tions expected to arise hereafter wdiich may render it exceedingly desirable that there 
should he apparently an amalgamation between the various parties in the House of Com- 
mons. That may be the reason why Mr. Gladstone spoke in the way lie did. But whether 
that he so or not, I may be using very unparliamentary language when I say that I 
think it a perfect disgrace to this county. I for one, as a tax-payer, do not like for 
the sake of a farthing in the pound to commit injustice to India. That seems to he 
wffiole question, whether we are for the sake of a farthing in the pound to do wrong 
to India. If this is to become a precedent for the future it is a matter of very serious 
importance, because if India is to pay the expenses of the Indian troops in Abyssinia, 
why should it not be made to pay if a European war broke out, and it became neces- 
sary to withdraw troops from India for tlie purpose of fighting battles in other parts 
of the world. If this takes place without a solemn protest on the part of those 
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interested in India, we sliall find that not only will very serious complications arise, 
but the consequence will be a vast amount of political and national dishonesty. If 
this question were well agitated throughout the country we should find that the 
Grovernment would have the support of a very small minority, for they have done very 
great injury to India in the way they have treated this question. 

Mr. Booteejeb — A s every one here seems to think that the revenue.s of India ought 
not to he charged with the expenses of the Abyssinian War, I hog to move that the 
Managing Committee of this Association he requested to draw up a protest embody- 
ing the opinion expressed by this Meeting against the determination of the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons to charge the Indian revenues with a portion of the 
expenses of the Abyssinian War, and to send it in the name of the Association to the 
Secretary of State for India. As your lordship has remarked, there is hardly any use 
in expressing our opinion against this determination, because the determination has 
been come to, and will not be departed from ; but still there is such a thing as moral 
force, and although we have not the power to make tlie Cabinet change its determi- 
nation, we can bring forward as much moral force as possible to show that the 
determination of the Government has given dissatisfaction, at least to the Members 
of this Association. The English press, I think, generally — at least the Liberal press 
generally — have taken up the maiter on behalf of India. I do nob think it would be 
at all out of place if we sent a protest to the Secretary of State for India. I think the 
fact of the whole matter is this, the Government dare not go to Ceylon, to the colonies 
in Africa, or to Australia, and ask them to pay a portion of the expenses of this war. 
India is weak, and therefore must be made to pay. I believe the philosophers of 
England take a pride in saying that the doctrine that might is light ” has been 
banished to the regions from which no traveller returns ; but it does not seem to be so, 
because the House of Commons, which is supposed to embody the philosophy, the 
education, and theJntellect of the nation, has brought the doctrine that might is 
right” from the dead regions. As regards the argument which Sir Stafford Northeote 
has used, that if these troops had stopped in India, India would have to pay for them, 
if there were any force in it India should be made to pay for every soldier ever landed 
in India, because if the soldier had stopped in India, India would have to pay for him, 
and therefore, whether dead or alive, India should come forward and pay for him. 
The whole argument is fallacious from beginning to end ; it is only put forward 
because Sir Stafford Horthcote is obliged to give some reason. 

General Korth — I rise, not to make any romaiks upon the paper which has been 
read by Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji ; it appears that all in the room are of the same opinion. 
I only wish to remark that it would not be quite in form that such a resolution as 
that proposed by Mr. Boniierjee should be passed at this meeting, which is called for 
the special purpose of hearing a paper read upon a special subject. If it is wished to 
pass such a resolution, the proper way to proceed would be by a certain number of the 
members of the Association, in accordance with the regulations of the Society, signing 
a requisition to the Managing Committee to call a General Special 5foeting for the 
purpose in question. 

The CHAiRMAir having pointed out to the Meeting that the motion proposed by 
Mr. Bonnerjee had not been seconded, 
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Mr. Mehta seconded tlie motion, insisting that it was competent for the Meeting to 
pass it, and stating that he supported the protest, not for any present benefit likely to 
arise from it, but as a record for the future, that the precedent had not been established 
without objection having been made to it. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey— Fully concurring, as I do, in the object with which the reso- 
lution is proposed, I am afraid it is already defeated by anticipation. Gentlemen talk 
of precedent ; the precedent has been set and established long ago. While I believe it 
in my conscience to be a very evil precedent, I am bound injustice to the particular 
minister whose policy is here in question mean the present Secretary of State for 
India) to say that the expenses of an Abyssinian War range themselves under ahead of 
expenditure which most unhappily has been put upon India ever since the limits of the 
late East India Company’s Charter were defined. I am no dissentient from the pro- 
position that it is most unjust to tax any outlying dominion of Her Majesty for the 
purposes of a war which is not a local war. It is not fair to talk of Sir Stafford 
Novthcote or Sir Henry Kawlinsou, or anybody else, as being about to establish a 
precedent — the real difficulty being that we have to get rid of a vast deal of unwlioie- 
some precedent before we can put ourselves right in dealing with the i)olicy of 
throwing upon India the expenses of this most unhappy war. The term used to be 
“the Forces of the East India Company;” not the army merely, but the navy as well. 
The forces of the East India Company were established in the ^ear 1754 by parlia- 
mentary authority, having existed without any authority at all long before that. 
Parliament then established them by passing an Act giving power of life and death 
over the forces in the service of the united company of merchants trading within the 
limits of the Company’s charter. Kow the limits of the “ Company’s charter” is a term 
Avhich you find continually recurring down to the time when that immense change 
took place in the administration of the East India Company by the Act of 1833. 
Down to that time there was not a single Act passed, whether relating to civil or 
military government, that did not prescribe, not tlie limits of India nor the Indian 
seas, but the limits of the East India Company’s Ciiarter, as the military and naval 
limits. What were those limits'! They were first of all fixed in the year 1698, by 
the Act of lOtli William III. ; and I put it to his lordship, and I put it to the 
Meeting, to Mi*. Dadabhai Haoroji, and Mr. Bonnerjee, whether Abyssinia is not fairly 
within those limits. “Into and from the East Indies in the countries and parts of 
Asia and Africa, and into and from the islands, ports, havens, cities, creeks, towns 
and places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of Bona 
Esperenza” (which meant the Cape of Good Hope) “ to the Straits of Magellan, wdiere 
any trade or trafidc of merchandise is or may he used.” Now, so far from narrowing 
those extraordinary limits, the very lasj^ Act which I have had time to consult tu-day, 
au Act passed in the time of George the Fourth’s regency, extends them by declaring 
that for certain purposes the Cape of Good Hope itself shall be within the limits ; 
that is to say, anybody who has been to the Cape of Good Hope knows that it is both 
South-west Africa and South-east Africa. The old Act made so much as was South- 
east Africa within the limits. The Act of George III. and a subsequent Act of 
George lY. made also the south-west portion of Africa for certain purposes within 

he limits of the charter. Therefore all the Acts relating to military and naval 
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ol^edieiicB on tTie part of the forces of the East India Company — and recollect that your 
Secretary of State for* India is only the East India Company incarnated in a single 
man— all the Acts which relate to the forces of that delegated power specify as the 
limits within which martial law may be enforced, both afloat and ashore, those 
identical limits from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, and so onwards, 
with an exception which I will presently mention : that exception is this, that for 
some purposes, and some purposes only, the charter was cut down in respect of terri- 
tories lying in the South Pacific up to 11° south latitude ; hut then those very Acts 
which so reduced those limits, went on to say that from 11° south latitude northwards 
to any distance, trade should be absolutely forbidden to all hub the East India Com- 
pany, and consequently naval and military obedience should be due within those 
limits even up to Europe, from all persons in the service of the Company, even though 
serving out of the East Indies. So completely was this tradition adopted by the 
legislature as well as the executive, that Acts were passed for the purpose of excepting 
the Levant Company which traded in the Mediterranean from the operation of these 
very Acts relating to the East India Company, and also similar Acts were passed 
for exempting the South Sea Company from the operation of these very Acts. 
That was the law, and is the law, that wherever the old East India Company might 
have traded, whether it did trade or not within those limits, military and naval 
obedience was due from the forces lately of the East India Company, now Her 
Majesty’s forces serving in India. That bciug the law, let us see how it has been 
applied. I will ask any gentleman present, is there a single war in the East upon 
which he can put his finger the expenses of which (I mean so much as has not been 
borne by the conquered enemy) has not been borne by India where the war has been 
declared or been in any way provided for either by the late East India Company or 
by its present successors, I am, unfortunately, old enough to remember that a 
curious controversy took place about the Affghan War, the question being, who made 
it 1— because if it had been made by Lord Palmerston, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Afiairs, then it was argued by the Court of Directors of the late East India 
Company, it ought not be paid for out of the revenues of India, but should be paid for 
out of the funds accessible to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, namely the 
general revenues of the country ; hut it was admitted that if Sir John Cam Hobliouso 
made the war, then the Court of Directors, though most averse to it, had nothing to 
say ; and the question was for two or three years in abeyance who was to pay for it. 
And I recollect well a promising debate in the East India House was brought to a 
sudden conclusion b}^ the intimation from one of the directors, If you aggravate the 
present Government” (the Government which hud succeeded to that of which Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse was a member)— if you provoke the present Government by any undue 
persistence on this point, they will not do what Sir Bobort Peel, the present Prime 
Minister, says lie means to do, take the expense of the war upon themselves.” Accord- 
ingly the debate collapsed; but the promise was not kept, if the promise was ever 
made, because the whole of the expenses of the war were, I believe, paid for out of the 
Indian revenues ; and for this reason Sir John Cam Hobhouse, when he appeared before 
a committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the military and naval 
expenditure, said, with great pride, I made the Affghan war.” The President of the 
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Board of Control, wlio represented at that time very much what >Sir Stafford Northcote 
represents now, the home as well as the Indian authority in this matter, made that 
war. Now the question is, with regard to the present war, which took the initiative, 
the foreign Office or the India Office 1 If we may believe Lord Stanley — and I see 
no reason for supposing that he has not spoken the exact truth — he had not been drawn 
into it quite so soon as the Indian Government, whether of Bombay or Madras or the 
Supreme Government I do not know, had managed to draw Sir Stafford Northcote 
into it. It is perfectly plain that this was treated as an Indian question at an early 
period, though no doubt it has now become a foreign question. The Indian Govern- 
ment have been mixed up in the matter, and the Indian Government, according to 
the old Acts, have the power of commanding the services of its forces at any place 
between the Cape of Good Plope and the Straits of Magellan, northwards as far as the 
limits of the charter of the Levant Company, which only traded in the Mediterranean, 
or westwards as far as the limits of the South Sea Company, which never traded at all, 
and bas long ceased to exist. It appears to me that the practical view to be taken of 
all this which I have been saying is this. Kevise the whole system. Bo not make 
this an Abyssinian war question only. Seize the present opportunity to turn the 
attention of the people in England and in India to the real point, which is this, the 
adjustment of the respective boundaries of Imperial and Indian finance. You have 
plenty of lights and precedents to guide you if you choose to seek them. You have 
them in the history of your colonial empire. You have also beacons to warn you of 
the dangers to he shunned. We lost thirteen colonies in North America because we 
persisted in throwing upon their independent legislatures, in spite of their will, a 
burden of taxation which they said w^as not local, and with which they were not 
intended to have anything to do ; but we retained in connexion with us a vast number 
of colonies, and we have added to them since, equally free and independent in point 
of legislation with those we lost, and we did it by leaving to them and their legislature 
the performance of that moral dutj^, that duty of imperfect obligation to which Mr. 
Badabhai so fitly alluded, for providing for the necessities of the metropolis. I was 
reading this very day the speech of Mr. Wyndliam, the Secretary at War during the 
great war of the French Revolution, on moving the army estimates, exactly three- 
score years and eight ago this 29th of November, in which he took credit for two sums 
which had been voted by two independent legislatures towards the expenses of the 
g<ncral war; the Irish Parliament, which was then in existence, voted one, and the 
little legislature of Jamaica voted the other. Is it not far better to retain our foreign 
possessions in cordial and filial obedience, and yet at the same time to receive their 
supplies, than to lose them in the vain attempt to extort money from their necessities, 
their vanity, or their fears 1 We must put this question on its true footing— we must 
call for a thorough investigation and revisal of the whole scheme of Indian and Imperial 
finance. We should first have regard to the fact that there are four great presidency 
towns, each having a distinct Government; and having adjusted the relations of 
England and India inter se, we should then proceed to adjust the financial relations of 
the various presidencies. It would he an immense work, hut one in which every man, 
no matter what his political opinion may he, w^ould he happy to. join ; a work which 
we might undertake wdthoiit engaging in any of those personalities which Mr. Badabhai 
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very properly repudintedj and which I have endeavoured to avoid; a work, the per- 
formance of which would entitle us to the gratitude of the Governmoiit and of the 
people. 

Mr. Gantz drew the attention of the meeting and of the learned gentleman to 
this fact, that the 21st and 22d Victoria limits the detinition of the term Indian 
possessions.” It says {readmfj the section already read hy Mr. DadabliaiNaovoji). He 
contended that that Act limits the term “ Indian possessions ” to a very great extent 
indeed, and that they do nob now include the Cape of Good Hope or the Straits of 
Magellan. The paper read by Mr. Dadabhai dealt with the subject in so exhaustive 
a manner that at. this late hour of the evening he did nob propose to offer any 
argument upon it. 

Mr. TAViER— My Lord, and Gentlemen, the very few words which I would have 
ventured to address to you as a new member of this Society have been so completely 
anticipated by die learned gentleman who has given you so learned and elaborate a 
disquisition upon the limits of the command over the Indian forces, that I will merely 
throw out a suggestion for the consideration of the meeting with respect to the pro- 
posed protest. Having been asked to attend this meeting simply to hear an address 
read by the genUeiuan who has so ably opened the question, I did not come, and I 
doubt whether anybody else came, prepared to enter into a protest against the actual 
decision which has been come to hy Parliament. Deeply and smcerely interested as 
I am in the welfare and prosperity of India, and thoroughly prepared as I should be, 
from my long experience in that country, to advocate and support any measure which 
had its interests at heart, I do think that now, after these discussions have taken place 
in Parliament, it would be almost premature, and certainly ineffectual and useless, to 
enter such a protest. Indeed I doubt whether it would not injure the real cause which 
all the friends of India have at heart, if we were to adopt such a proceeding. I fully 
agree with Mr. Anstey, who has given us such a formidable account of these illimit- 
able limits, that the great question is the principle hereafter. I think all those who 
are friends of India may be content on this occasion to he liberal, and to pass over 
this particular question, but I do most fully agree that I think it of the utmost 
importance that we should take all the proceedings we possibly can, through the 
agency of this Society, to enforce for the future a distinct understanding with regard 
to the principle upon which the funds and revenues of India should be dealt with. 
If we devote all our energies to that object we shall do good, but I think if we adopt 
the proposal now made we shall do more harm than good. I think an independent 
Association of this kind, having the welfare of India at heart, may do immense good 
if it conducts its proceedings with judgment and conscientiousness and firmness of 
purpose. Of course, no one who really, aiyi truly, and conscientiously considers the 
interests of India, would stand quietly by and allow Parliament or Government to put 
their hands into the purse of India and make free with it as they chose ; but I think 
on this occasion it would be almost ungenerous, and certainly impolitic, to make any 
opposition to this particular proceeding. 

Mr. Low — I think this discussion shows that this Association is calculated to do a 
great deal of good ; and, adopting the views of the last speaker, I would suggest, 
instead of the resolution submitted by Mr. Boniierjee, that it be referred to the 
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Managing Committee to make arrangements for calling an early meeting to discuss 
the question as to the best manner in which to bring the influence of this Association 
to bear upon the Government and the country at large with respect to the way in 
which the finances of India and the finances of the imperial treasury are to be treated 
in future. If we were to pass such a resolution as that, and Mr. Bonnerjee were to 
withdraw his, I think we should be very much strengthened. 

Mr. Anstev — I second that. 

Mr. Bonnerjee then withdrew his motion. 

The Chairman — I think the discussion this evening has shown us the necessity of 
something corresponding to what are known in the Houses of Parliament as standing 
orders — something to guide us in the way of conducting our proceedings. For 
instance, with regard to this motion, such a motion should not be admissible without 
at least one day’s notice. In the present instance such a notice would have been 
most valuable, because gentlemen would have come better prepared to discuss it. Then, 
again, in the House of Commons, in the course of a debate no member is allowed to 
speak more than once. We have had one or two instances this evening of the same 
gentleman speaking twice. 

General North — T wish to explain with regard to wbat I said upon' Mr. Bonner- 
jee’s resolution, that it was merely to the form in which the matter should be carried 
out that my objection had reference. I wished that this meeting should not be con- 
sidered as pledging the East India Association generally to any protest, and that a 
meeting of the Association should be called by the Managing Committee before such 
a protest should be resolved upon. 

Mr. Mehta made a few remarks in reply to those speakers who objected to the 
proposed protest, insisting that the present occasion was one which should not 
be lost. 

Mr. Zorn suggested that in accordance with the 14th rule, if no such bye-laws 
already exist, the proposition of the Chairman should be carried into effect that a code 
of bye-laws should be drawn up by the Managing Committee and laid upon the table. 

Mr. Dadabuai Naoroji— -T have scarcely anything to say on the subject of the paper 
itself, because there seems to be but one opinion upon it. With regard to the im- 
portant question whether such a resolution as that proposed by Mr. Bonnerjee can be 
brought in here at once, without giving notice to all the members, I may say that I 
think such a mode of proceeding would be open to great objection. A member per- 
haps may not care to come to a meeting if he knows that all that is to he done is to 
read a paper and discuss it ; whereas, if he knew that there is to be an important 
practical resolution brought forward he may be induced to come. A member would 
not like that, without notice being givejj to him, an important resolution should be 
passed, of which, had he betn present, he woLild have disapproved. When we go to 
Government to make a protest of this nature it is necessary that we should not allow 
any link to be missed — that we should have complete accord in what we do, and com- 
plete order. We might on every possible occasion make protests, but there is such a 
thing ns over-doing a thing, and frittering away our energies. We shall have to goto 
the Government from time to time ; but let us reserve ourselves for those occasions so 
important that we may then go with some weight, and have some attention paid to 
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what we have to urge. Parliament having now come to a decision upon this questioji, 
if we were now to go to the Government with a protest it would merely be placed in 
the records of the India Office, If we place what has passed this afternoon upon our 
records it will have as much effect. We have reason to be satisfied with the unan- 
imity with which this paper has been received. To-day’s proceedings will be pub- 
lished in our Journal which we send to all the Government officials, and others taking 
an interest in Indian questions, by which they will see that the Kast India Asso- 
ciation do not agree with the resolution come to by Parliament. With that I think 
we should he satisfied. Moreover, it is not the Indian Government with whom the 
question now rests. We now complain of Parliament. Parliament has sanctioned 
the proposition, and therefore Parliament is responsible ; but it would be of no use to 
lay a petition before Parliament. I had intended to suggest that if you agreed with 
the views I had expressed in my paper, a petition to Parliament should he presented. 
But I thought such a course would not be a right one to take ,• first, because I had 
given no notice of such a resolution ; and next, because if we go on worrying Govern- 
ment about every little thing in this manner w^e will certainly lose our weight, and 
not receive that attention which we might receive on extraordinary and important 
occasions. Therefore I think, in the first place, taking Mr. Bonnerjee’s resolution on 
its own merits, it would not have been advisable to agree to it ; and in the next place, 
I think whenever any practical matter is to be brought forward, in which practical 
steps are proposed to be taken, fair notice should be given to the members of what is 
going to he done. Then with regard to Mr. Low’s resolution, it is in fact the whole 
labour of the Association to adjust fairly the financial and all other relations between 
England and India, Mr, Low's resolution proposes that the Managing Committee 
should take steps to do that. It is a large work. I do not see how the Managing 
Committee will be able to do anything in the matter unless several members came 
forward to take it upon themselves to read separate papers upon the dififorent branches 
of the subject. 

The Chairman — T he resolution I have to put, is proposed by Mr. Low and seconded 
by Mr. Anstey, That the Managing Committee be requested to convene a General 
Meeting of the Association for the purpose of considering the financial relations at 
present existing between the Imperial and the Indian Governments.” 

On a show of hands the Chairman declared the resolution to be carried. 

SiK Yixoext Evee — I rise to propose a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabhai for 
the very able paper which he has read. I confess I myself have heard that paper with 
the greatest pleasure, this being the first occasion on which I have been able to attend 
the meetings of this Association, which I have recently joined. I cannot hut feel 
proud, after hearing so able a discussion asrthat which we have heard this afternoon, 
in belonging to a Society which is evidently so well calculated to uphold the best 
interests of India. I am sure every one must have been struck, not only with the 
eminent ability with which the paper has been drawn up, but with the admirable 
judgment with which the arguments have been supported. I am sure there is but 
one thing to be regretted, namely, that a paper of that nature, so calculated to elicit 
the truth on so vital a point, should have been read but one day too late ; for I cannot 
but believe that had that paper been placed, as we have heard it, before the House of 
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Commons previous to their last night’s debate, it must have had a very considerable 
etfect in modifying the decision at -which they have arrived. I beg to propose, there- 
fore, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabhai for the paper in question. 

SiE John Low — I second it. . 

The Chaiuman — In putting the resolution I wish to say that I quite agree with what 
has fallen from Sir Vincent Eyre as to the extreme ability showm in the paper which 
has been read by Mr. Dadabhai. I only regret that there was no one here this 
afternoon to take the other side. Ko one will suspect me of any leaning towards that 
side, because I W'as one of the 23 who voted with Mr. Fawcett last night, but at the 
same, time I must say it rather spoiled the effect of this afternoon’s discussion that 
there Avas no one to take the other side, and to shoAV, which might without great 
difficulty be shown, that there is something to be said in favour of the view taken of 
the question by a large number of influential gentlemen. I have no intention of 
entering into that now ; but there is a great deal to be said for what England has 
done, perhaps not so much materially as morally. Everybody must feel that England 
has raised India into a great PoAver in Asia — raised it, I Avill not say from the lowest 
depths, but from a state of stagnation in some respects, and from a state of active 
lawlessness in others, into a country which in point of w'ealth and resources may 
well bear comparison with some of the most powerful States in Europe. I shall not 
trouble the meeting with any more remarks. I believe the Kesolution carried this 
afternoon will really lead to some good eflects. I am quite sure if the practical minds 
of the gentlemen Aviio honour these meetings with their presence are brought to hear 
upon questions such as Ave have been discussing, an immense amount of invaluable 
good will be done. What Members of the House of Commons feel, and AAdiat renders 
debates on India so extremely devoid of interest, is, the Avant of knoAvledge on Indian 
matters. Indian subjects, too, are so often treated in a dull, disagreeable, 'technical 
sort of manner as to render them extremely repugnant to Members of the House 
of Commons. If Ave -iccre to manage to dress up, as it w’ere, the immense amount of 
knowledge on Indian matters Avhich those who have resided in India possess, into an 
intelligible form, and to furnish Members of Parliament with reliable information, 
an amazing amount of good might be done by our Association. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was put and can-ied unanimously. 
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PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS 

TO 

SIE HENEY EAETLE EDWAED FEEEE, G.O.S.I., K.O.B. 


FROM 

THE PEIHCES OE KATTYWAE. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1807. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Lyvbden, President op the Association, in 

TEE Chair. 


The native Princes of Kaitywar having applied to the East India Association to 
arrange a public meeting for the presentation of an address from the Princes to Sir 
Henry Bartle Edward Frere, G-.O.S.I., E.C.B., late Governor of Bombay; the 
Association engaged the large room at Willis’s, King Street, St. James’s, and 
issued cards of admission to a meeting on Thursday, the 5th of December, 
when the interesting ceremony took place, under very satisfactory circumstances. 
The chair was occupied by Lord Lyveden, President of the Association, and the 
following ladies and gentlemen, with very many others, were present : — Lady Frere, 
the Misses Frere, Lady Chelmsford, Sir Vincent and Lady Eyre, Sir W., Lady, and 
Miss Hall, Sir G. and Lady E. Arthur, Gen. Sir A. Waugh, Sir J. and Lady Scott, 
General Sir Edward and Lady Green, Colonel Sykes, M.P., Mr. Crawford, M.P., and 
Mrs. Crawford, Sir G. Wingfield, Sir Edwin, Lady, and Miss Pearson, Archdeacon, 
Mrs., and Miss Wordsworth, General 0. F. North, General Sir Justin Shell, Sir 
Henry Young, Lady Franklin, Count Cloete, General and Mrs. Balfour, Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Duncan, Captain and Mrs. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Low, General 
Wilkinson, C.B., Colonel and Mrs. Robertson Aikman, General .T. F. Bird, Sir Henry 
Anderson, Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Gordon, Mrs. Festing, Admiral King, Admiral 
and Mrs. Tarleton, Miss Matthews, Miss Dowell, Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Thesiger, 
Mrs. and Miss Monek, Mrs. Spain, Colonel and Mrs. Ewen Grant, Manockjee 
Cursetjee, Esq., Mrs. Harris, Mr, and Mrs. D. D. Cama, Sir P. and Lady Melville, 
Mrs. Whiffin,Mr., Mrs., and Miss Preston, Sir H. Ricketts, K.C.S.T., Mr. J. W. Kaye, 
Mr. and Mr.s. Scoble, Mr. S. C. Carnac, Mr. Juland Danvers, the Hon, Mrs. Yelver- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Hatley Frere, Captain^H. Barber, Mr. Ebden, Baroness de H. 
Larpent, General Jacob, C.B., Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C.B., Mias Oracroft, Mr; Melville,. 
General J. C. Parr, Mr. Thornton, Mr. T. 0. Anstey,“Mr. Zorn, Consul Pratt, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., Mr. and Mrs. Tweedy, Mr. and Mrs. Inverarity, Mrs. W. 
Frere and party, Genpral A. P. Le Messiirier, Mrs. and Miss Yule, Captain and Mrs. 
W. Palmer, Mr. Bonnerjee, Mr. Pragji Bhiniji, Colonel G. S. Price, Dr. Giraud, 
Major Evans Bell, Dr. and Mrs. Goodeve, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Irons, D. Byramjec, 
Colonel and Mrs. Gohlsmid, and iievir- Admiral Hillyar. 
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Tlie noble Chairman^ in commencing the proceedings, addressing Sir Bartle 
Erere, said — I have been deputed as President of the East India Association, which 
has been formed for the purpose of promoting the interests of India, to present to 
you on this occasion an address from the independent Princes of Kattywar, acknow- 
ledging the eminent services you have rendered to India in the execution of your office 
of Governor of Bombay. I believe it inS now thirty-three or thirty-four years since 
you first entered the Indian service, and during the whole of that time your career 
has been marked by zeal and energy, by which you have risen to the high position 
which you now occupy. My first acquaintance with you commenced when you were 
filling the arduous office of Commissioner of Scinde, during the period of the Indian 
Mutiny. In this gaiish and busy’ world the deeds of men who triumph by force often 
meet with the most general applause, but a man like you, who preserved the province 
you governed intact by a rule so strong and benevolent that rebellion dared not 
show its outrageous face, equally deserves the praise and thanks of mankind. 
Your conduct was cordially acknowledged by my colleagues at that time, and I 
ventured then to give expression to my sentiments in Parliament on your conduct. 

I can only repeat the same sentiments now. Others may have received higher 
honours, but you have the consciousness of having deserved them. x\fter that. Sir, 
you were transferred to the Council of India, where you had the esteem of that great 
man, then Governor-General of India, the late Lord Canning, a man who never flinched 
in the hour of peril, and to whom we are indebted, as much as to any other person 
for the preservation of our empire in India, After that, you were transferred to the 
Government of Bombay, and in that government you distinguished yourself in a 
manner that rivalled all preceding governors. You devoted yourself to the improve- 
ment of municipal institutions in India, you headed movements for the promotion of 
charitable and educational undertakings, and supported everything that would tend 
to the true welfare of the people, and assist in bringing tliem into a position of 
dignity and rank which they had never before achieved. Others have talked of such 
work ; theorists have maintained it was the right thing to do ; hut you did it. 
You have done more than any one else to develop the system of female 
education in India, thereby acknowledging the great truth, that in proportion as 
nations become civilized and prosperous they will appreciate and defend the position 
of women — ^not by bestowing upon them the mere attention of the age of chivalry, 
but by placing them in a sphere in which they may foster a love for literature and 
the arts, and participate in every rational enjoyment. For that you are entitled to 
our thanks. And now, having occupied the position of some of our greatest men, of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, of Lord Elphinstone, and of Sir George Clerk, you are 
again introduced to the Council of Indi% to which your fresh knowledge of India 
will be of infinite use. I therefore have the greatest pleasure in presenting you this 
address from the independent Princes of Kattywar, who desire to compliment you on 
your conduct in that country. Their praise is not an expression of gratitude for 
favours to come, but for favours past. They desire to acknowledge that you have 
behaved to them in a manner to conciliate their esteem, and to gain their admiration, 
and not only theirs, but of all those of this country who know the value of your 
services. 


]S[o. 1., YoL IL 
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Gapt. BiiiiBEii then read the address, as follows ; — ► 

“To His Excellency Sib H. B. E, Ebebe, G.C.S.I., K.C.B, 

“Your Excelleocy, — It was our intention before your departure from 
these shores to have presented you with an address, but untoward 
circumstances which, perhaps, it would answer no purpose to explain, 
prevented us. We trust, however, that, though late, this expression of 
our sentiments of our high respect and esteem for your Excellency will 
be graciously received. It is not necessary for us to trace your progress 
in life, from the day you put foot in Bombay as a writer in the Hun. 
East India Company’s service to the day you left its shores as its Governor, 
or your Excellency’s career is patent tp all. Though we, the Chiefs of 
Kattywar, have not enjoyed the advantages of your advice and labours 
as a civil servant of the Government of India, as have the chiefs and people 
of the Deccan, we have reason to congratulate ourselves that, notwith- 
standing the arduous and onerous duties which devolved upon you as 
Governor of Bombay, your Excellency never lost sight of our and our 
people’s interests. It would have -been nothing hut natural that, -when 
called to rule this vast presidency, the scenes of your first labours would 
have had your Excellency’s first regards ; but it was not so. If your 
efforts were untiring for the extension of work of public utility in the 
South Mahratta country, or any other part of the vast dominions that 
were entrusted to your rule, the advantages to be derived from such 
works have been as untiringly urged upon us, as we trust we have not 
been unmindful of the great interest evinced by your Excellency on our 
and our people’s welfare. The promotion of the cause of education, too, 
has occupied much of your Excellency’s time and earnest attention. The 
fruits of your Excellency’s philanthropic exertions are visible everywhere 
throughout this presidency; and Kattywar, where once no attention was 
paid to the subject, is now, we have reason to believe, not behindhand 
with other districts in the establishment and maintenance of schools, 
where its sons and daughters may hitve not only a vernacular but a sound 
English education. Time would fail to tell of the various other matters 
iu which your Excellency’s rule has been a. blessing to this country. 
While we feel grateful to yonr Excellency for your genei’ous efforts 
to maintain and elevate our position in this empire, we pray the Almighty 
may long spare your useful life, and grant you health and strength to 
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enable you to prosecute your benevolent designs for India, With our 
best wishes for your Excellency, and the respective members of your 
family, we remain your Excellency’s sincere friends.” 

(Here follow the signatures of about twenty independent princes of Kattywar.) 

General Korth said, after ilie able and eloquent manner in which his lordship had 
alluded to the public career of Sir Bartle Frere on an occasion like this, when princes 
had combined to do him honour, an humble individual like himself naturally felt 
embarrassed in offering his testimony to the character of the gentleman in whose 
honour they were assembled that day. But he looked upon it that greatness consisted 
in the estimation in which the acts of a man were held by bis contemporaries. 
Therefore the opinion of an humble individual like himself might he accepted by 
Sir Bartle Frere, though nofc valued in the same degree as that of princes. The career 
of a civil servant of the Indian Government at this day was not one in which a man 
could easily get himself classified among the great men of India. In former days 
there was a wider field than existed at present. There were political relations with 
independent territories ; there were annexations, new territories acquired by the East 
India Company, which called for great administrative and political ability on the 
part of the civil servants. In the present day such was not the case. The daily 
duties of the civil servants in India wore so confined by the rules and ■ regulations of 
the various departments to which they belonged, that it was almost impossible for any 
man to get further in the estimation of those in authority than to be regarded as a 
diligent collector or magistrate, or a conscientious, painstaking judge. It bad, 
however, been left to Sir Bartle Frere, under those narrow circumstances, to achieve 
greatness without departing from the well-beaten track of official life, and by the 
exhibition of all those talents and characteristics which were the agents and attributes 
of greatness. He (the General) could testify, from personal observation, that Sir 
Bartle Frere was held in love and esteem by every member of the Bombay army, and 
was regarded by all who knew him as the kind and steady friend of the military 
service, 

Mr. Praoji Buimjee, agent of the Kattywar Princes, said— As the only native of 
Kattywar now present in England, I feel more than ordinary interest on the present 
occasion, when we have met here to present an address on behalf of the Princes 
of Kattywar to Sir Bartle Frere, as a grateful recognition of the benefits they have 
received during his administration as Governor of Bombay. Before my departure for 
this country in April 1866 I bad been for several years connected with the political 
agency in that province, and from what kq^wledge and experience I have gained of 
the changes and reform during the rSghae of the present political agent, Colonel 
Keating, I can confidently state that the selection of such an energetic officer to the 
post of political agent in Kattywar by Sir Bartle Frere was a great boon conferred on 
the province, reflecting great credit on Sir Bartle Frere for having placed the right 
man in the right place. The address is an admission that the policy recently 
inaugurated in Kattywar — ^namely, that of ^‘Beform,” under Sir Bartle Frere’s 
auspices — is a policy essentially beneficial both to the Princes and to their subjects. 

E 2 
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It is evident from this demonstration of their feelings, exhibited, I may say, in an 
unprecedented manner, that the fruits of the system are beginning to ripen, Tiie 
Princes have shown that they are fully capable of appreciating whatever is well 
intended for them. The governor who sees a country thoroughly given up to 
conservatism — that won’t move on, that was half a century behind its neighbours — 
who courageously determines that it shall progress, that its youth shall not grow up 
as their ancestors, and who sends, to carry out the determination, a competent officer, 
lives cliulloo as we say in Kattywar, that is, ever fresh in the memory of those who are 
receiving the benefits of his encouragement. The reform in almost every department, 
energetically carried out by the political agent and other officers, was carefully 
watched and criticised ; at first looked on doubtfully, but afterwards -with interest, 
and finally approved by the principal States, In almost every instance in which a 
chief has shown himself anxious to follow the good example set, he has found, himself 
rewarded in the welfare of his subjects, and by the approbation of our gracious 
sovereign. It is in Sir Bartle Prere’s reign that two chiefs of Kattywar have obtained 
the Star of India. One cannot omit to mention the great spur that has been given to 
education. The people of Kattywar a few years ago dreaded this i they now actually 
willingly send not only their sons, but their daughters, to schools established in the 
principal towns. The importance of this is patent to all, and is full of promise for 
the future well-being of the Province. 

Mr. Padabhai Kaoboji said ho felt exceedingly gratified that he had been asked 
to express his sentiments on this occasion. Sir Bartle Prere deserved well of both 
England and India— of England, because he had done his duty towards her; of 
India, because he had been to her a kind, wise, beneficent, and able ruler. When we 
reflected how many were the complex circumstances which statesmen had to consider in 
the government of a country like India — ^when we knew there was an aristocracy to 
be maintained and raised to a sense of its duty, and a people, degraded by long 
tradition, to be elevated into enlightenment and prosperity — v/hen we knew there 
were superstitions of long standing to be done away with, and a want of resources 
and a system of development to be met, the difficulty of government was apparent ,* 
and Sir Bartle Prere’s gi’eat trait had been ability to grasp and grapple with 
it. In his future career — he did not know hut that they might have the 
satisfaction even of seeing him as Governor- General — India would no doubt 
still continue to receive the benefit of his services. India could only judge of 
England by the representatives she sent out, and so long as we send out persons like 
El]3hinstone and Prere, Britain would have no cause to be ashamed of performing her 
duty towards the vast populations of India. So long as India had Secretaries of State 
like !Korthcote, Stanley, Cranhorne, and l^od, so long would India be found to be 
perfectly satisfied with British rule, because in those men we had a stern sense of 
j ustice combined with firmness and goodness of character. The British administration, 
with all its shortcomings, was one of which any nation might 'well be proud, and its 
Indian administration would form a glorious chapter in the history of mankind, 

Mr. Manookjku Cursetjeb said they had all heard the etilogiuma that had been 
passed on Sir Bartle Prere, hut none of the speakers who had gone before had said 
a word as to his private character. It had been his good fortune to have known 
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Sir Bartle Frere almost from the hour after he first landed in Bombay, and from 
that da to this blessed moment they had gone on in tlmir acquaintance, opening 
into friendship. He might say, whether as a member of the Civil Service, whether as 
Commissioner of Scinde, whether as member of the Governor-General’s Council, or 
whether as Governor of Bombay, he was the same Bartle Frere, a gentleman every 
inch of him. The subject of female education was one which had engaged his 
own attention. It was not the quantity that they wanted, but the quality, and 
conducted on the English system ; and after years of labours they had succeeded in 
establishing an institution in which English governesses were employed, and they 
owed this to the encouragement given them by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Sir Bartle Frere — I tbank you, my lord, both personally and in your oflOice as 
President of the East India Association, for the manner in which you have carrie<l 
out the wishes of the princes and chiefs of Katfcywav w'ho have signed this address, 
and I beg you will convey to them the expression of my acknowledgments for the 
great honour they and you have this day done me. 

It is the more grateful to me from being so totally unexpected, for till a very few 
days ago I had not the slightest idea that any honour of the kind was in store for me. 

In whatever form it had come to me 1 should have greatly valued this expression 
of the goodwill of the princes of Kattywar, because, from the very circumstance of my 
having been personally but little known to most of them, until I was charged with 
the government of the Presidency of Bombay, I feel that they can he actuated by no 
motive of individual partiality, and that my only title to the honour they have done 
me is my having honestly endeavoured to carry out what has been, for many years 
past, the declared policy of England wdth regard to India. The belief that so many ot 
the independent and influential princes of India appreciate the good intentions of the 
Government and people of England towards them, is to me a source of pleasure far 
and more permanent than the personal gratification which 1 have derived from 
their address, and from the vciy flattering manner in which it has been presented 
to me. 

And, my lord, in this point of view’’, I cannot but regard the present occasion as 
one of no temporary or merely personal importance. It is true that Kattywar is 
only one of the seven great provinces which make up the Presulency of Bombay. 
But in many respects it may be regarded as almost an epitome of our wdiole Indian 
empire. It is two-thirds the size of Ireland, and but a small portion is Biitish 
territory; the greater part of the province is divided among many princes and 
chieftains, under the general control of a British political oflicer, but all more or 
less independent, tw^elve of them exercising powers of life and death, and other 
attributes of real sovereignty. Some of ttese chiefs, of Hindu and I’ajpoot descent, 
can show pedigrees, apparently well authenticated, running hack farther than any 
reigning house in Europe. Many of them could prove, in our Courts of Law, that 
they had ruled, where they now rule, in the days of the early crusaders. Some of the 
Mahommedan chiefs represent families wdiich were powerful on this coast when their 
alliance was sought by the admirals and generals of the early Turkish empire— when 
the great Sultan sent his fleets from Bassora to repel the earliest Portuguese invasion 
of India. There we find, on the coast of Kattywar, the Portuguese still holding their 
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ancient settlement of Diu, wliielitheyso gallantly defended^ and tbeMahommedan prince 
still ruling ’where his ancestors ruled when they attacked the Christian fortress, while 
the public peace is now preserved by the distant Government of the Queen of England, 
1 know of no variety of landed tenure, in the whole civilized world, of which I could 
not produce examples from among the ancient proprietors of Eattywait The races 
we find in that province are equally varied. There are to be met representatives of 
almost every tribe in India, and of every form of Indian belief. The aborigines, 
whose ancestors inhabited the country when the Brahmins wore themselves an 
invading race, the polished and humane traders who lineally represent that 
Buddhist religion of which the records are yet to be found graven on the rocks of 
some of the Katty war hill-forts, and who look upon the Christian and the Jew, the 
Mahommedan and the Parsee, who now frequent their coasts, as followers of com- 
paratively modern creeds ; old arts of sculpture and architecture, of metal work and 
jewellery, of writing and illumination, of weaving and wood-carving, still live there, 
the artists following the same processes whereby their ancestors, in the same cities, 
wrought for the traders of Byzantium, and of early Venice and Genoa. 'W'e, in 
England, are apt to look on the people of India as less proficient in the arts of wav 
than of peace. But these people of Eatty war are far from being an unwarlike race ; 
arms are still the profession in highest repute next to the sacerdotal office • in no 
part of India do more of the population habitually carry arms, and in none are they 
more ready to appeal to their arbitrament. 

Since I last had the honour of seeing you, my lord, here in London, some years ago, 
I have myself been an eye-witness of operations on the Katfcywar coast, in the course 
of which a few insurgents, who had occupied a corner of the'province, held it for some 
months against a considerable force of British troops, and on one occasion successfully 
3’esisted a gallant British regiment which attempted incautiously to carry by escalade 
the old temple in which the insurgents had fortified themselves. The times I speak 
of were exceptional; hut what, my lord, has been the military force with which, lor 
sixty 3 'ears, this considerable province has been kept in a state of general peace and 
progressive improvement ? 

As near as I can gather from the latest returns, I believe that the whole European 
force, employed in Katty war at this moment, consists of a detail of British artillery 
with four guns, and about thirty English gentlemen, employed as officers in various 
positions of civil and military command. I am of course aware that, as the last 
resort, the power of Her Majesty’s Government in Katty war rests on the great 
garrisons of India and of England, but there is no other garrison of European troops 
within many days’ march of the province, and peace is habitually kept, as it has been 
maintained for fifty or sixty years past? among all ‘ these ancient, proud, and 
martial states, with no other military force of the paramount power than a regiment 
or two of Sepoys, and a couple of squadrons of native cavalry, and a single battery, or 
even less, of European artillery. I doubt whetber the English military officers on 
military duty in Katty war at this present moment number more than twenty men, 
and there may be tenor a dozen more employed on civil and political duties, under 
Colonel Keating, the political agent, who rules the province with a sort of pro- 
consular authority. 
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This spectacle of a large and populous province kept in order by a mere handful of 
English gentlemen, and a very small force of English soldiers and disciplined Sepoys, 
is, as you, my lord, know, not a novel nor an unusual one in India, and it is well 
worth our while to weigh carefully the causes which have made this possible ; for a 
moment’s reflection will convince us that, whatever the cause may be, it is the true 
secret of our supremacy in India, and the only condition on which we can long 
hold it — for wo all know that no distant country, however powerful or populous, 
can bear the permanent drain necessary to hold sucli a possession as India by mere 
force of arms. 

I believe, my lord, the secret wdll be found to be nothing else than the 
scrupulous regard which the British Government in India habitually pays to the 
prescriptive rights and interests of its subjects, and to the earnest desire which 
actuates all the proceedings of that Government to protect every one of its subjects, 
whatever his rank, the higher as well as the lower orders, in the peaceful j)ossession 
of his ancestral rights. We may not have always been successful, or even consistent 
in carrying out this policy ; but the desire to do so has, as your lordship knows, been 
ever before us. 

In Eat ty war we have been greatly aided by the existence of a large, powerful, and 
ancient middle and upper class, of which the chiefs, who signed these addresses, are 
among the principal leaders; and I believe that this element in the body politic, 
when directed, as it is now by so judicious, so kindly, and so able a representative of 
the British Government as Colonel Eeating, wiU be found of the greatest value in 
promoting the work of permanent improvement. 

Colonel Keating has acted on the maxims which, in tbeory, at least, is never 
denied by an Indian native prince, — that the true interests of the rulers and the ruled 
are identical : that you cannot infringe on the ancient customary rights of the chief, 
without risking the rights of the smallest freeholders on his estate, and that you 
cannot protect the real interests of the latter class, without strengthening the 
resources and the position of their feudal superiors. When I paid a short visit to the 
province this time last year, I found that every one of the chiefs I met was proud to 
show me, or to tell me of some work of material improvement. Most of them had 
roads ; some, on the sea coast, had piers j and many had ordered out valuable 
machinery from England for pumping water for irrigation, and for cleaning, and even 
spinning cotton ; above all they had so far forgotten their hereditary enmities and 
jealousies, as to combine together for the construction of a railroad throughout the 
province, which only needs the co-operation of the English Government, to link it on 
to one of those great trunk-lines which the genius of Lord Dalhousie bequeathed to 
India, and to which the Katty war line mfi become an important feeder. 

hlor were other and less material improvements forgotten. Many of the chiefs have 
taken the cause of education seriously in hand, and have adopted practical measures to 
promote artistic and mechanical, as well as ordinary education. Three of the principal 
chiefs I found had not only established courts of justice, more regular and better paid 
than were known in former years, but had drawn up and printed, for their guidance, 
rules of proceedure, and civil and criminal codes, abridged and adapted to local wants 
and customs from the more elaborate codes in use in British territory. 
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In all tliis, my lord, there is, as you know, nothing absolutely new to our Indian 
system. Colonel Keating has advised and directed the chiefs with admirable tact 
and prudence; but the spirit in which he has acted is the same which actuated many 
of his predecessors, some of whom were personally known to your lordship ; and others 
who have left a name behind them as public benefactors in the province, are, at this 
moment, I believe, members of your Association. In giving Colonel Keating all the 
support in my power, in furtherance of his good work, I have done no more and no 
less than my predecessors, to some of whom you have so justly and feelingly referred 
as models of Indian statesmen. 

And what has been the result of this policy! 

These addi’esses are one proof that the chiefs are not insensible to the spirit in 
which I and my predecessors have acted ; but, my lord, I believe that a knowledge of 
what our intentions are, and a conviction that the policy we have followed is only a 
part of the permanent policy of England towards India, will produce much more 
lasting results than mere personal good feeling. Your lordship lately heard Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India state, in alluding to the spirit in which the 
intelligence of the Abyssinian expedition was received in India, that some of the 
princes of Western India had come forward with spontaneous offers of service and 
assistance to Her Majesty, in this great enterprise; and you will have been pleased 
to recognise that two of the three chiefs named by Sir Stafford hTorthcote, were 
princes of Kattywar, who have signed this address. I think, my lord, that this 
gives us some ground for believing that the feeling of these princes towards our 
Government is no sullen acquiescence in our rule, and for hoping that the time is not 
far distant when they may feel that they are themselves indeed an integral, vital, and 
essential part of the constitution of our Indian empire. 

Einally, my lord, I would heg to express the extreme gratification with which I 
receive these addresses at your hands, not only on account of the past, as I recall the 
time when I had the honour to serve under you while us President of the Board of 
Control you directed the policy of Her ^Majesty’s Government towards India, but in 
your character as President of this Association. The task the Association has under- 
taken is one, I believe, of the greatest national importance. It may seem a 
comparatively easy matter, where your range of subjects is so great, to promote, as 
you undertake to do, tlie interests and welfare of India generally, but it is a task of 
no little difficulty and delicacy to keep to that other part of your programme, which 
hinds the Society to abstain from all advocacy of purely personal and local grievances, 
and from interfering in all questions which are capable of judicial solution. 

In this respect, my lord, I believe that the concuri’cnee of English statesmen and 
public men is absolutely essential to the success of the institution. 

I believe much may be done by the Association as a mere means of conveying 
information to English public men. Statesmen in England are most anxious to be 
thoroughly well-informed on Indian subjects, hut we, of India, have generally an 
unhappy tendency to treat Indian subjects so technically as to make them distasteful 
to an English audience ; and, I believe, English public men may do an immense 
service to their Indian associates if as colleagues and auditors they can induce ns to 
make Indian subjects intelligible to educated Englishmen. 
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But the Association has a far higher purpose than the collection and diffusion of 
information. 

Here, in Europe, nothing is more striking than the tendency to change, which is 
everywhere visible around us. Even the most placid optimist in London is perpetually 
reminded that we live in an age of revolutions. Every great social and political 
problem is, so to speak, up by the roots, and that which our forefathers planted, and 
under the shade of which our fathers were content to dwell in peace, has often to be 
re-planted and re-watered, pruned and examined, before the restless children of this 
generation are content with it. 

But rapid as are the changes in Europe, they are much more sudden in India. 
Everything is on a vast scale, and the tens of millions of intelligent, industrious, and 
commercial people of India have had comparatively but little political education to 
prepare them for these changes. They have, it is true, in many parts learnt, by 
centuries of misrule and bloodshed, the blessing of a settled, well-intentioned govern- 
ment, even though it^be a government of strangers. But the generation which saw 
armies march, and cities blaze, which hailed the scarlet uniforms of England as the 
harbingers of peace and good order, is rapidly passing away, and with it must also 
depart the personal recollections of those who regarded the pale-faced children of the 
Horth as a sort of incarnation of justice, as well as of strength — who looked on the 
English sahib,’' not only as a kind of fate, which could not he resisted, hut as 
something divine, which could do no wrong. 

We must govern India henceforth, as all the world must he governed, by the 
divine right of good government ; and this task, which is not easy here, in 
England, is still more difficult in India, where all the elements of change are more 
numerous and much more potent than in Europe. India has not, like this our 
Western world, undergone long centuries of preparation for improvement. It is as 
though all that conduces to change in England, our free laws, our free press, our 
railways, our steam-engines, and above all our religion and the spirit of free and 
impartial inquiry which it demands, had been introduced, not gradually and ripening 
by slow degrees from generation to generation, but suddenly, and as if all the revolu- 
tions which have been accomplished during the past three centuries in England had 
been concentrated in the first fifty years of English rule in India. I believe, sir, that 
those men who have passed their lives in India, and those who rule the destinies of 
England, could hardly do a better work for both England and India than by com- 
bining together to discuss the great problems of Indian statesmanship before they 
force themselves upon us as matters which imperatively demand immediate solution. 
And it is in this point of view that I recognise the -work your Association has in 
hand as one of imperial importance. ^ look on the addresses you have been kind 
enough to convey to me, as fresh evidence of the reasonable desire of the provinces of 
India, to take no inactive share in the great career of the British empire; and I 
regard the channel through which those addresses have been presented, as one of the 
means which, by the blessing of the Almighty, may assist India and England to 
achieve successfully the great work which His Providence has set before us. 

On the motion of Colonel Sykes, M.P., seconded by Sir Yincent Eyre, a vote of 
thanks was given to the noble Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 
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THE OPENING OP THE GOD AVERY RIVER, 

By Lieut. General Sir Arthur Cotton, KC.S.I. 

It will be seen that tlie great mass of tlie land of India slopes towards 
the east ; the great plains of the Ganges, the Mahannddee, the Godavery, 
the EListnah, the Pennair, and the Cauvery, occupy almost the whole of 
the main central body of India ; and all these rivers rise on the western 
side and flow to the eastern. The only large rivers that flow to the 
westward are the hJeibndda and the Taptee, and these drain a very 
small extent of country. 

The Godavery rises close to the western coast, near Bombay, and flows 
with a general course quite straight to the eastern coast, a distance of 800 
miles, receiving many very large affluents, especially the Manjera, on the 
south, and the Wurdah and Wein Gunga, the Indravattee and Sibbery 
on the north. 

Prom its southern watershed, the streams flow into the Kistnah, and, 
on the north into the Taptee, ISTerbudda, and Mahannddee, with a very 
narrow strip of country in the west, (fi'ained by many small streams. 

The total area is very large, being about 130,000 square miles, or 
oue-tenth of the whole area of our dominions included under the name 
of India. 

The sources of the river are all little more than 2,000 feet above the 
sea, so that the mean fall of the main stream is about feet per mile, 
but this is remarkably varied. 
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From very near the Western Ghauts^ at JSTassuck, where it is 1,800 
feet above the sea to FTirmiill, 400 miles, the fall averages 2 feet, that 
town being about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. Below that, 
for about 100 miles, the river has, so far as I can ascertain, never been 
examined and levelled by an engineer ; but we have sufficient informa- 
tion to know that there must be a very great fall — above 500 feet — in the 
next 60 miles, or 9 feet a mile. From thence to the confluence of the 
Wurdah, 80 miles, the fall is moderate, probably under 2 feet a mile. 

From the mouth of the Wux’dah the river has been levelled to the sea, 
the fall being 300 feet in 270 miles, or about feet per mile. 

But the line of navigation which is being opened at present, leaves 
the main Godavery at Seroncha, and follows the line of the Wurdah to 
Hingunghaut, a distance of 170 miles : the reason for following this line, 
and not that of the main river, above the mouth of the Wurdah, is that 
this is the line that passes thi'ough our own territory, the main river 
above this point having the Nizam’s country on both sides of it. 

It is this line also that has the least ascent, and that leads into thC 
best cotton country of India, the pi'ovince of Nagpoor, the cotton 
from which has often, if not always, been valued at Manchester above 
American. 

This line is also by far the most irnpoi’tant as leading both to the valley 
of the Taptee, by which the connexion may be completed to the western 
coast, and also to the Nerbudda, several hundred miles of which may 
be navigated. 

It has also now been ascertained that good coal exists over a great area 
on the Wurdah and Wein Guuga, and also in Chundwarrah, north of 
Nagpoor ; and this will be a matter of first-rate importance, making 
Coringa, at the mouth of the Godavery, a coaling port. 

The objects, therefoi'e, to be gained by opening this river are these : — 

1st. To give cheap access to all the northeiai part of the Nizam’s 
country and to Nagpoor, and eventually to the north-east districts of 
Bombay, the valley of the Nerbxjjida, and the southern part of Central 
India; the whole containing about 20,000,000 of people, who have 
been hitherto completely shut out from all great markets for their 
produce, whether in India or foreign countries, and all the prodigious, 
healthy influences of various kinds which such intercourse implies, for 
the enormous cost of from 300 to 500 miles of laud caiTiage entirely 
prohibits all traffic of any consequence. 
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2d. To open, up the finest cotton field of India — indeed, the only one 
that can fully compete with America in quality. 

3d. To convey the coal of Nagpoor to a port. 

4th. To give us direct access by water for military purposes to the ■ 
central provinces of India. 

5th. Eventually, to complete the wnter connexion from the east to the 
west coast, a distance of 900 miles, thus opening the whole of this tract 
direct to both coasts, and to the near and distant markets on both sides ; 
also north to the valley of the JSTerbiidda, and south to that of the 
Kistnah, to be connected with the Madras Steam Company’s line of 
canals, extending to Madras, and to the west coast in that latitude. 

Before going further into the details of this project, I must, however, 
take a little time in discussing the question of water-carriage, because, 
according to my views, it is so generally misunderstood, while upon the 
right understanding of it depends entirely the degree of importance to 
be attached to this project. I would therefore state some facts and 
calculations which are essential to the subject. Nothing is more com- 
mon in England than to suppose that water-carriage is superseded by 
land-carriage, after actual comparative trial; but this is a complete 
mistake, hfo real trial has ever been made. Certainly, to some extent 
animal power on water has been tried against steam-power on land, and 
even this in a perfectly inconclusive manner ; but there is yet no such 
a thing as an effective steam-boat canal in operation in the world. And 
water-carriage — with animal power, in most inefficient, narrow, winding 
canals, with inconvenient locks — or with steam-power on the open sea, 
exposed to all the risks, expenses, and inconveniences of ocean transit — is 
at this moment, with all these disadvantages, eflfectually beating, on 
many lines, land-carriage of the most perfect kind that money could 
afford. The great traffic of England in goods is still carried on by water — ■ 
by the coast, rivers, and canals — though the distances are so insignificant 
that the whole cost of transit is comparatively trifling. On its eastern 
coast, besides the great coal traffic, and innumerable other coasters 
there are about 1,300 great steamers per annum, of from 350 to 1,000 
tons, I believe, running between London and the ports to the north, 
conveying, with the other coasters, by far the greater part of the northern 
traffic in goods, several millions of tons per annum. 

Eive canals and rivers; the Weaver and the Bridgewater canals in 
Cheshire ; the Aire and Calder navigation in Yorkshire ; and the Monk- 
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laud, and Forth, and Clyde canals in Scotland — each carry from one to 
one and a half million tons a year, worked almost entirely by animal 
power, and in the midst of railways. The Eridgewater oanaVs receipts 
last year were 270,000Z. while contending with three double lines of 
railway running parallel with them. Now, what must be the intrinsic 
superiority of water-transit for the great traffic of a country, when it can 
contend thus successfully against land-carriage of the most perfect kind 
that enormous cost can provide, and that supported by steam. In any 
other case, what would be the chance of animal j^ower against steam ? 

And these insignificant canals were made for a totally different state 
of things from the present, at a cost of about one-fifth to one-tenth of 
that of railways, and they are, in many respects, quite unsuited to present 
demands. 

What we have yet to see is a complete steamboat canal, cut nearly 
straight, of 20 or 30 yards broad, fitted for boats of the highest speed, 
20 or 30 miles an hour, and of 400 or 500 tons, with locks that can be 
filled and emptied in a minute. 

Such canals could be made in England for one-third or one-fourth of 
the cost of railways, and even here, with such short distances, England 
would be saved many millions a-year. One such canal to the South 
Welsh coal-field would save London, in the carriage of coal alone, a 
million a-year. 

And in all great continental countries like India, where the lines 
of transib are several hundred miles in length, how much more necessary 
must such effective lines of transit be. 

In France they are now spending millions in improving every line of 
water communication throughout the empire, from complete experience 
satisfying them that the railways cannot meet the demands of traffic. 

The same in the United States, where immense plans of extension and 
improvement of their water-lines are now under consideration, to cost 
many millions. The Erie canal, from the Lakes to New York, 350 
miles long, was first cut about fifty years ago, a mere ditch, like the 
English canals : it soon made the^ interior so populous and prosperous^ 
that before it had been in operation many years several millions were 
spent in enlarging it for boats of 220 tons, though two double lines of 
railway ran parallel with it ; and this alteration was not completed 
before estimates were called for to enlarge it again for boats of 700 tons, 
in order still further to reduce the cost of transit, and to provide for the 
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enormous traffic which the low cost of freight produced. And this is in 
a country where the canals are always completely closed hj frost for five 
months in every year. On this line three or four million tons are now 
carried, and I believe more, for I have not the latest returns. 

And it is remarkable that at this moment England is dependent for its 
main supply of food from abroad upon two lines of canals, viz. this Erie 
canal and that of Canada. Tiie immense stores of wheat and maize of 
the Western States are all brought to the coast by these lines, for export 
to England, not a bushel being conveyed by the railvrays, as it will not 
bear the expense of land-carriage ; and the whole of this traffic is entirely 
stopped for five months by the frost. 

And so with other things. The one thing that gives America the ad- 
vantage over India now in cotton, is its watex'-carriage. It must be observed 
that it is not the caiTiage of the cotton itself that is the great item in this 
mattei", though even the land-carriage for that alone would be ruinous, 
bxit the carriage of food, (kc., to the population that is employed in the 
growth of cotton. If the cotton-growing states were cut off from distant 
states by railways, so that they could not get food brought sufficiently 
cheap, five-sixths of the people must be growing their own food, and the 
remainder would grow one-sixth of the quantity of cotton, and that at 
three times the present cost. They are now contending about the duty 
of l\d. per lb. levied on exported cotton in the States, declaring that this 
duty is ruinous in the competition with India, while the pxusent cost of 
carriage of cotton by land from Delhi to Calcutta is 2d. per lb., much 
more than this ruinous duty in the States. 

If the States were dependent on land-carriage, as India now is so gene- 
rally, there would be a complete collapse throughout the countiy. The 
great produce of the Mississippi, corn, would bo valueless, and the cost of 
cotton would be three times that of India ; and as soon as the improved 
lines of water-carriage are completed there, w^e shall be still more pressed 
in our competition for the cotton market, and for that of other things, if 
we have not in the meantime established effective main lines of water- 
transit throughout India. The American reports upon internal transit 
are all based upon this ground, the absolute necessity of getting rid of 
“ the intolerable cost of railway carriage,’’ as they express it. 

I must speak of one of the remaining fancies aboixt water-carriage that 
so commonly prevails, viz. that it is quite unsuitable to the present 
state of things on account of the want of speed. In the first place, 
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this is a matter of extremely small importance in. the great traffic of a 
country. In nine-tenths of the goods it is a matter of the smallest im- 
portance whether they take ten days or ten hours to go 500 miles. The 
sole question is the cost of carriage. Millions of tons are carried 
annually between Liverpool and Manchester by water, with animal power, 
and a gi-eat portion of these, far more valuable goods than the mass of 
the traffic of India. But further, what is to prevent speed on 
canals? The Clyde and the Hudson are worked at twenty miles an 
hour, and I know of no reason why they should not be worked at thirty 
or more if it were an object. All that is required is that the canals 
should be fitted for steam-power, with locks capable of being passed in 
two or three minutes. 

And it must be remembered that in point of speed, in one respect, 
canals have a decided advantage over railways (as well as in several 
others), viz. that every vessel runs independently, and cannot obstruct 
others, or stop the communication, as is the case in railways, where most 
goods trains run fifty miles or so, and then lay up for twenty houi-s to 
leave the road clear for passenger trains. 

Canals and rivers have also a great advantage over railways in the 
taking np and putting down not being confined to stations, as they are 
in India, ten or fifteen miles apart, which is an immense drawback. 

And further, for military purposes there can be no comj)arison between 
the two, for in case of rebellion the railways could not possibly be 
defended, but they would be torn up in a hundred places the first day, 
while canals and rivers could be continually guarded and traversed by 
armed steamers. 

It is essential that I should attempt to clear away some of the pre- 
vailing fancies about water-transit in dealing with this subject, as they are 
such as lead to a totally false judgment of its nature and importance. 

So monstrously wrong are the notions of even professional men on 
this subject, that one has proposed to lay rails along the hank of the 
Godavery, an impracticable line, even at a cost twenty times what the 
opening of the river would cost, adtl which, when done, would totally fail 
to carry at a cost that would answer any practicable purpose, or one-tenth 
of the quantities that ought to be moved. 

Another has actually proposed to lay rails along the embankment 
of a large irrigation canal, thus supplementing a work that would carry 
any quantity at any speed, and at an almost nominal cost, by another 
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that would cost three times as much, carry one-fiftietli of the quantity 
and at ten times the charge; so strange are the ideas that are still 
held by men who, one would suppose from their experience, must have 
acquired some real knowledge of what certain kinds of works can do 
and what they cannot do. 

America, the country with which India has especially to contend, is 
now becoming thoroughly aware of what railways can do, and wiiat they 
cannot do, aiid we mtisi look into the matter thoroughly and learn as 
much of it as they have, or India will certainly be beaten in the race. 
And we have this immense advantage over them, that our water lines 
cannot be shut up for five months in the year by frost, but must be 
always navigable every day in the year. 

I now proceed to notice the leading points in this particular project ; 
and the hrst, as in all works of material improvement, is the cost — to be 
judged of by comparison, first, with the object to be attained, and second, 
with other means of accomplishing the same object. 

I may premise that this project has now been under examination for 
twenty years, so that it is not a new, nnconsidered work, and for the last 
five or six years officers have been actually employed, both in levelling, 
surveying, &:c., and also in carrying on the works, so that we have now 
wy ample data for estimating the cost and planning them. 

The works for the first 4-50 miles of the Godavery and Wurdah, as far 
as Hingunghant — that is, quite into the finest cotton country in India — 
have been estimated, some in detail and some roughly, at 600,000?. or 
1,300?. a mile.^ The railways in India, almost all single lines, quite 
incapable of accommodating one-tenth part of the required traffic, have 
cost on an average 20,000?. per mile, including accumulated interest, or 
17,000?. without interest, and are carrying goods at from lr7. to 8c?. a ton, 
and passengers from a farthing to 3|c?. The cost of this work is there- 
fore about one-twelfth of that of single railways, or to have opened a 
railway on this line would have cost at least nine millions, instead of 
600,000?. for opening the river, even if it had been a line of only avei^age 
difficulty. The works are being constructed for first-class steamers, and 
for boats of 400 or 500 tons, the locks being 30 feet by 200 feet ; thus 

1 This, however, will not complete the navigation for the whole year; it is the 
cost of the works on the river itself. To complete the navigation will require stored 
water ; but as this is required, and will be amply repaid in irrigation, it will be 
spoken of further on. 
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the line will be available for millions of tons per annum, and for any 
speeds, and the cost of carriage for long distances with boats of this size 
will be almost nominal. 

On the canals and rivers in America, the charge for transit is from 
one-seventh to one-half of a penny per mile. In England, the actual cost 
of carriage by steam power with small vessels for short distances, and on 
canals quite unsuited for steam power, is one-tenth of a penny 
per mile, and with lai’ge vessels on longer lines and suitable canals it 
certainly would not exceed one-twentieth of a penny. The actual cost on 
the Godavery canal, for very short distances, and with the old native 
small boats, totally unsuited to canals, is from one-third to two-thirds of 
a penny. With large boats and long distances on canals, it certainly 
would not exceed one-twentieth of a penny, and on the river probably 
from one-fiftli to one-tenth of a ]jeuny, especially as the whole line is 
through a forest country, where wood can be put on the banks one 
rupee a ton, equivalent to five shillings a ton of coal, about one-sixth of 
the cost on the Ganges. 

And on the Wurdah good coal has now been found close to the river. 
These prices of from one- fifth to one-tenth of a penny per mile will 
certainly meet the wants of the transit, making the cost from the centre 
abont four to eight shillings a ton, which will not be severely felt even 
on goods of very small value. On rice, for instance, it would be only 
from 5 to 10 per cent, on the value of 4A. a ton, and on cotton, value 00^, 
a ton, nnder 1 per cent, and about one-twentieth to one-fortieth of a 
penny a pound. 

Even firewood could be brought down 200 miles to the coast 
districts for two shillings, making the total cost only four shillings, equal 
to ten shillings a ton of coal. The cost of coal from the Wurdah w^ould 
be only four or five shillings, in addition to the cost at the mine, perhaps 
eight or ten shillings a ton in all, or uue-fourth of what it is now. And 
salt, which costs about five shillings a ton on the coast without duty, 
could be landed in Nagpore at ten or twelve shillings, if the tax were 
taken off, instead of 10/., its present rate. The cost of carriage would 
thus completely and effectually meet the demands of tlie country, while 
a railway would totally fail to carry either at a price that would be of 
the least use, or anything like the quantities that would be required. 

To show how insignificant this cost of the works, 1,300/. a mile, would 
be, compared with the traffic. The annual charge for interest and 
No. 1, Vol II. F 
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repairs would be 100^. a mile, or a charge of only one- twentieth of a 
penny per head and per ton on 500.000 tons and passengers^suppose 
250,000 tons per annum and 700 passengers a day. 

Of the amount of traffic that would arise if this communication were 
completed, we must judge by comparing it with other lines somewhat 
similar in their circumstances. I may here advert to the extraordinary 
mistake so often made of attempting to judge of the traffic of such a cheap 
line from present traffic. Thtre is not the slightest connexion between these 
two things. Traffic is entirely produced by cheapness of transit. 

At the present cost, and with other disadvantages, no traffic of any 
consequence can possibly exist. We can only arrive at some real judg- 
ment of the future traffic by other cheap lines, and by the known 
consumption of some articles by a certain population. 

The traffic on the Circular Canal at Calcutta was some years ago 
three million tons of boats entering and leaving per annum, perhaps four 
million tons of goods, and this is not the whole traffic of Calcutta. It is 
the traffic with probably fifty millions of people, and the transit is not 
so cheap on these unimproved rivers as it will be on the Godavery. 

Judging from this, the traffic from twenty millions, there would he in 
proportion one and a half million tons, but the state of wealth and 
activity of these provinces will be much below those of the plains of the 
Ganges for some years to come. 

On the other hand, there will be a great traffic on the Godavery in 
wood fuel, which does not come down the Ganges. Again, the consump- 
tion of salt is about 9 lbs. per head of population where it is cheap — at 
which rate twenty millions would consume about .90,000 tons. This 
agrees with the quantity leaving Madras by the railway, which is 45,000 
tons for about ten millions. All this must go up the Godavery. 

There can be no doubt from these items that the traffic on the river 
would soon be at least 200,000 or 300,000 tons, and as the country 
increased in wealth and activity, as it would do rapidly when thus laid 
open to the markets of the world, it would approach proportionally 
to that now arriving at and leaving Calcutta. 

Besides which, there would be a very large passenger traffic. 

On the canal in the Delta, passengers are carried at sixteen miles 
for a penny, or one-fifth of the ordinary railway charges; and they' 
could certainly be carried at this rate up the river at good speeds. 

, The numbers of travellers in India is enormous, even on the railway 
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lines, where, owing to the high rate of fares by that mode, the great mass 
of travellers still go on foot. On this river the charge would be so small 
that the poorest would use it, for it would be cheaper than walking, and 
it would probably soon amount to 1,000 or 2,000 a day, when 400 or 500 
miles are open. 

To show the utter failure of railways to meet the wants of the country, 
I should here give an anal^’sis of the work of the Madras railway lately 
published. 

The cost of the part of this work (645> miles) now open is, including 
accumulated interest, 10,000,000^., or nearly 16,000^. a mile; the net 
receipts for last year 420^. a mile, or per cent. ; leaving a charge of a 
quarter of a million to be paid by taxes levied from the whole population . 
And, I may mention, nothing can show more strikingly the difference 
between public works suited to the wants and circumstances of the 
country and those that are not, than the fact that the irrigation and 
navigation works of Godavery, costing half a million, just yield the profit 
of a quarter of a million, which is lost by the expenditure of 10,000,000^. 
on railways in the same presidency. 

The receipts for goods in 186G were 260,000Z. or 420Z. per mile, and 
as the charges are from \ld, toA’hd,, if we take the average at 2Jd it will 
give the total quantity of goods conveyed on an average 40,000 tons a 
year over the whole line. And the receipts from passengers were 
220,OOOZ., or 350Z. a mile, and the fares are from -gcZ. to 3d Taking the 
average at a halfpenny, the number of passengers is 170,000 a year, or 
470 a day. 

The result, therefore, of this expenditure of ten millions and taxing 
the country a quarter of a million to pay the balance of interest, is the 
utterly ridiculous one of carrying 40,000 tons a year and 470 passengers 
a day on the two greatest lines of communication in the presidency — not 
one-tenth part of what the country requires, and that at the same, or 
higher prices than they paid before. 

Compare this 40,000 tons with Jbe millions carried by water in Bengal, 
or even with the 20,000 hoots, carrying probably 150,000 tons, ou the 
main canal in the Godavery delta, an out of the way part of the country, 
hundreds of miles from any great city. 

I must be excused iu thus comparing the actual results of land and 
water carriage, because it is impossible to take the first step in a right 
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consideration of tbis project of the opening of the Godavery without this 
fundamental point being in some measure understood. 

On main lines affecting from ten to fifty millions of people in India, 
we want millions of passengers and millions of tons per annum to be 
carried, and while a means is used which can only carry at rates so 
destructive of traffic that only 40,000 tons are offered per annum, nothing 
is done. 

If there were cheap carriage on the lines of these railways, the amount 
of traffic would certainly average 400,000 or 500,000 instead of 40,000, 
•and the districts through which they pass would instantly show the effect 
of it by improvement in every way, while to this da 7 no effect worth 
mentioning is shown. The way in which we are deluded in that matter 
is this : a Blue Book is published, stating what the railways are doing, 
but not a word is said of what they leave undone. Thus the book may 
not contain one false statement, and yet the whole may utterly mislead 
all who read it, as most assuredly the railway Beports do. 

In the last Blue Book, it is said of this railway : — “ Reviewing the 
progress of this work from its commencement, there is every reason for 
being satisfied with the steady development of the traffic, and its gradual 
improvement in every respect f that is, that after sixteen years, and an 
expenditure of ten millions, it is causing a loss of a quarter of a million a 
year to be raised by taxes, and carrying 40,000 tons a year, and 470 pas- 
ssengers a day, at about the same cost as before, not one-tenth of the traffic 
that the country requires, and at ten times the charges — while steamboat 
canals could have been constructed in half the time at one quarter the 
cost, to carry all that the country could supply, at one-tenth of the rate 
of charges, and even at the same speed, with a surplus profit which 
might have been applied to the diminution of the taxes. 

The cost of opening the Godavery will not be one-tenth of the cost of 
these railways, and when done, it will fully answer the wants of the 
country for many years to come, 

I will now give a short description, of the river and its obstructions, 
and the works prepared to overcome them. From the Port of Ooringa, 
a harbour always safe and always accessible, in which a vessel has never 
been lost (though with the drawback at present of the vessels having to 
lie two or three miles from the town, which, however, could he remedied), 
from this port a canal has been cut, with locks of 100 ft. by 15 ft., 
capable of passing boats of 100 tons, to the main Godavery above the 
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weir that has been built to throw the water into the canals for irrigation. 
From this point the weir (which is 16^ ft. including movable planks) 
raises the water to within a foot or two of a dead level as far as the 
entrance of the hills^ distant twenty-five miles. The pass through the 
hills, thirty miles in length, is on a dead level also during the dry season, 
the fall in the monsoon being given by the river rising 70 ft. within the 
hills, and only 40 ft. on the coast side, so that there is then a slope of 
1 ft. a mile. 

This passage through the hills is a most striking fact. When I first 
visited the entrance of it, I thought there must certainly be great 
obstructions in this part of the river, and that it was probably altogether 
impracticable for navigation. This is one of many lessons I have bad 
in engineering, not to be frightened at imaginary difficulties. 

There is indeed a strong current through the pass when the river is 
in high flood, but I have run up it in a steamer of only seven or eight 
miles’ speed, when the river was at a considerable height, and the number 
of days iu a series of years when the river is nearly full is very few 
indeed, probably not more than two or three on an average. , 

There are also in three places heavy whirlpools in high floods, but 
there is plenty of room to pass them. In one place there are smaller 
whirls extending all across, but steamers have often passed throizgh 
them. 

This pass is one of the finest sights in the world. For five miles the 
river (which is four miles broad at the head of the Delta), is only 300 
yards wide, with the mountains rising immediately from the water on 
both sides, to the height of 2,500 feet, the slopes being only just suf- 
ficiently moderate to allow of their being clothed with large timber from 
the water to the top. 

I have measured the depth of the river in one place, where one of the 
heavy whirls is, in the monsoon, and it was 130 feet deep in the dry 
season, or 200 feet when the river is full. 

From the hills the river has an average fall of about 1 J ft. for sixty 
miles to the foot of what is called the first barrier. This part is all 
fair navigation (though not without isolated rocks), when there is a 
considerable body of water in the rivei' — that is, for six or seven months. 

At the end of the dry season, when there is only a stream of about 
300,000 cubic yards of water per hour, the depth in some places is 
reduced to a few inches, but it is capable of being improved by temporary 
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\yorks in the bed, as is done in the Ganges, and one place has been im- 
proved by a permanent work of stone. The proper remedy for this, 
however, seems to be the storing of water in the irpper part of the basin, 
BO as to increase the stream in the dry season. I must revert to this 
hereafter. 

The first barrier consists of a mass of rock extending across the rivei', 
which is here 2,000 yards broad. This rock extends four or five miles, 
and there is a difference of level above and below it of about thirty-five 
feet in the drj season. In the monsoon the fall is so moderate that 
steamers of eight or nine miles’ speed can pass over it, and there are 
many in the upper parts of the river which have thus passed this 
obstruction. 

Below the barrier, for several miles, there are numerous rocks, which 
are dangerous, though for several years steamers have constantly passed 
up and down. The wmrks for overcoming this obstruction are a weir 
of masonry across the river on the upper side of the barrier, with a 
canal leading from it along the left bank. To carry the navigation past 
the rocky part below the barrier, this canal has been prolonged to Weuty- 
six miles, below which the navigation is very free from rocks. This canal 
is carried on one level, and has a lock at the head with very high gates 
to keep out the floods. This lock is in operation. It is 200 ft. by 
30 ft., so as to be capable of passing very large steamers. The first two 
miles of the canal have been completed, so that when the river is 
pretty high, and the water stands back in it to the head lock, steamers 
can now pass round the barrier, and some have thus passed this year. 

The remainder of the canal has been in hand for several years, but is 
not yet opened. There will be locks with a total lift of seventy feet at 
the end, to drop the vessels down to the dry season level of the river at 
that point. These are not yet executed. In the meantime, a lock is to 
be constructed at the end of the first two miles, and the rocks in the bed 
of the river between this and the end of the canal will be cleared so as 
to improve the navigation by that time. 

From the first to the second barrier is seventy miles, with a moderate 
fall of a little more than a foot a mile, and there are very few rocks in 
this length, except at one place, where they can be removed at a small 
cost. In this paft also there are only a few inches of water in the dry 
season, and the saine means must be used to extend the navigation 
throughout the year, as below the first barrier. 
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The works at this second barrier^ which are of the same character as the 
first, will be similar to those at that place, but they have only been lately 
begun. 

Between this barrier and the third, the line enters the Wnrdah or 
Pyanheeta, as it is there called, at the new cantonment of Seroncha, 
which is there beautifully situated on a rising ground between the two 
rivers. 

The third barrier commences about ninety miles from the second, and 
consists of a rocky bed estending for forty miles, with a total fall of 
140 ft., or 3 1 ft. per mile on an average. 

It is proposed to pass this by the same means as in the others, but the 
weir will be a mnch smaller work, as the Wurdah is only 500 yards 
broad. The canal will be thirty-six miles long, through a tract of country 
without any serious obstacles. 

This work has not yet been sanctioned, but it has been surveyed, and 
detailed estimates are preparing. In the meantime, an examination is 
being made of the river, to see whether some improvement cannot be 
made in it at a moderate cost, so as to make the navigation practicable 
while the complete work is in progress. One steamer was taken over 
this barrier, though with great difficulty, but it was a vessel of very small 
power. 

The Wurdali above this barrier has only a few feet of fall in thirty 
miles, and a very slight fall above that for about seventy miles more to 
the mouth of the Wunna near Hingunghaut. This place is one of the 
cotton marts, and is in the midst of the country wffiich produces the 
•finest cotton in India,^ 

The Wurdah is a 'much smaller river than the Godavery, and having 
so small a fall up to this point, it will require a very small quantity of 
stored water to keep it navigable. The supply of water, however, in 
this river is very irregular, even in the monsoon, so that in its present 
state it is not constantly available during the four monsoon months. 

I should now give some particulars respecting the storing of water in 
connexion with this work of improving river navigation. 

I have said that the Godavery in the Delta country contains about 
300,000 cubic yards per hour at the end of the dry season, that is, in the 

^ So highly is this cotton valued that the Cotton Committee have keen distributing 
thousands of tons of seed from hence over other districts, and report a Tcmarkabie 
increase of value in the produce in consequence. 
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month of June. With 1| millions of cubic yards the river is^ or con 
easily be kept, navigable for large steamers, and there is not less than 
that quantity till towards the end of December, To keep up this 
quantity would require an average addition of about 750,000 cubic 
yards per hour for the six months, or about 3,000 millions in all. 
We estimate that water can be stored, at present prices for labour, at 
about 100?. per million cubic yards, so that to store that quantity would 
cost 300,000?. This would of course be stored in large tanks scattered 
over the upper basin of the river, in many different affluents, so that 
in leading the water to the main river, several branches would also 
be kept navigable. Thus, besides the main line to Hingunghaut, 450 
miles, at least as much more would be improved, or fully 1,000 miles, 
making the cost of this improvement 300?. a mile 3 quite an insigni- 
ficant sum. 

But it is evident that this water would not only improve the 
navigation of the rivers. 

First, after having done its duty in this way, it would all be available 
for irrigation in the Delta, where it is wanted in the dry season, and 
where it would be worth to the Government, at the pi'esent price paid 
there, viz, 15,000 cubic yards per 1?. (4 rupees per 6^000 cubic yards, 
or for a crop of rice on an acre), 200,000?. a year^ or 70 per cent, 
upon its cost, but allowing largely for waste from its not being all 
sold, 50 per cent. 

Secondly, the retention of the water in tanks would have an effect of 
great importance in diminishing the hoods in the low country, which 
alone would be so great a benefit as abundantly to justify such an ex- 
penditure. We shall have now in the Delta a great system of works that 
have cost half a million, and a crop dependent upon them of the value 
of 4?. an acre, on a million acres, or four millions sterling, so that the 
diminishing of the risk there from excessive floods is a matter of very 
great importance, and an expenditure of 300,000?. for this purpose alone 
a comparatively small outlay. 

Having thus established this main trunk line of works into the very 
heart of the coiintry, it should of course be followed up by the following 
exteusiojis ; — 

1st. By the improvement of the Wein Gunga river to Nagpoor and 
the Nerbudda, and 400 miles down that river, which are known to be 
easily imx)rovable. The line between the valley of the Wein Gunga and 
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the Nerbndda, a short distance of only twenty or thirty miles, has not yet 
been examined, but I have reason to think it quite practicable. 

2d. Westward of the Wurdah and across the water- shed to the Poorna, 
and down that river and the Taptee, to the west coast at Surat This 
is an extremely important line, connecting the east and west coasts, 
allowing of the produce to be taken to the ports on either the east or 
west, and, in a military point of view, allowing of troops being thrown 
into the central provinces from almost any part of India. This line has 
been ascertained to be perfectly practicable, at about one-eighth of the 
cost of a railway. 

3d. The improvement of the main Godavery up to the Western 
Ghauts, 500 miles, which also I have reason to believe is practicable, 
though it has not been examined throughout by an engineer with this 
view. 

4th. The connexion of the Godavery valley with that of the Kistnah 
by a canal passing the city of Hydrabad, to join the Irrigation Company’s 
Canal extending from Kurnool to Madras, and ultimately to the west- 
ward to the new port of Carwar on the west coast. 

By these lines, in all about 2,500 miles, which we have good data 
for supposing could not cost above 3,000Z. per mile on an average at 
the very utmost, or one-seventh of what railways would cost, the whole 
of this vast tract hitherto shut off from all communication worth 
mentioning, would he completely thrown open to markets in all 
directions, and certainly at least a hundred times as much benefit 
would be obtained as would be provided by the same sum spent on 
300 miles of railway. 

I must now earnestly recommend this subject for the consideration 
of those interested in India. 

Nothing can exceed the strange misapprehension of this subject of 
steamboat communication to the interior by rivers and canals. 

I have a paper written by one of the great names in the present 
government of India, and no doubt a man of talent, and it is im- 
possible that any paper could show a more profound misapprehension 
of the subject of transit. It speaks of the opening of a grand main line 
of really cheap and effective transit, penetrating into the very heart of 
the country, as if it w^ere a question of the wildest speculation whether 
it would be made use of extensively, the very thing which, as in the 
case of the Mississipih, the Erie Canal, and the St. Lawrence makes the 
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great mass of the Western United States and the Canadas what they 
are, and without which they would be completely paralysed ; for the cost 
of land carriage would render the whole produce of those vast tracts 
totally valueless. 

How are we to account for the fact that men can perfectly comprehend 
the wisdom of laying single lines of railway, to cai-ry fifty or a hundred 
thousand tons a year, and a few hundred passengers a day, at almost 
the former prices, and to pay for this upwards of a hundred millions of 
money, taxing the whole country, even tracts that are hundreds of miles 
distant from the railways, and which receive no benefit from them of any 
kind j lowering our prestige terribly by intolerable duties on one of the 
great necessaries of life, salt, &o., to pay the interest, and when it is pro- 
posed to make a really effective communication at a cost of one-fifteenth 
of that of a single railway, which can carry any number of tons and 
passengers at practicable rates, which will not involve the least pos- 
sibility of requiring taxes to pay its interest, which can also be con- 
nected with irrigation, (fee., that these very men should speak of such a 
work as one of which no one could possibly judge of the results. 

One of the papers on this subject, supposes that after many years 
24,000 tons a year might be carried by the line, but that this great 
traffic could not be expected at once. 

The salt alone, as I have before said, taken from Madras for about ten 
millions of people, is 45,000 tons, agreeing with the ascertained con- 
sumption of about 9 lbs. a head, so that the salt alone for the twenty 
millions in the central tract would be 90,000 tons a year, besides fire- 
wood, coal, and the produce in oil-seeds, cotton, tfec., downwards, and 
rice, (fee., and all foreign articles upwards. The main canal in the Delta, 
afiPecting about two millions of people, carries about 150,000 tons, and 
probably 100,000 passengers at least a year, and this line, affecting ten 
times the number, is to cany after many years 24,000 tons, and no 
passengers at all. In judging of such matters, are we to throw away all 
data and all experience, and to g^iess anything we choose, without a 
shadow of ground for our fancies ? Every water communication in India 
is carrying from 100,000 or 200,000 tons a year to several millions, but 
this great main line must be expected to caiTy the merest trifie. I 
cannot be surprised at all this j it was exactly in the same way that 
the Godavery Irrigation was spoken of : as if to supply water which 
is proved to be worth one rupee per 300 -cubic yards, at a cost 
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of one rupee per 10^000 or 12,000 cubic yards, or at one-tinrtieth 
the value, was a wild speculation ; and now that the water has actually 
been su 2 :>plied at a total cost of 125. an acre, and the Government are 
gladly paid 85 . a year in water rate, or 66 per cent., there is the 
same gi’ave doubt about w’hether irrigation is advisable. And those 
who judge from facts and actual results are looked upon as wild 
speculators; while those who sit and guess without giving a single 
fact or calculation or any ground for their conclusions 'whatever, are 
accounted prudent and sound men. 

In the paper to which I have already referred, not a single instance 
is mentioned of the traffic which hes actually resulted from opening a 
water line. What ai *8 we to think of opinions which are unsupported by 
a single fact or result ? Is it not wonderful that in our day men should 
draw conclusions without a single reference to any experience whatever, 
just as if there was not a line of cheap transit in the world to help us in 
forming our j udgments ? 

In one place in this paper the writer says : — After a careful estimate 
of the actual trade and revenue of the central provinces,’’ and so on ; 
and then proceeds to conclude, ^‘ that no return must be expected fur a 
quarter of a century” from opening the Godavery, Now, suppose w^e 
were to take up a paper on military projectiles, and find it begin thus : — 
'‘After a careful estimate of tke actual loss we sustained in such a war 
with savages from their bows and arrows, we cannot but conclude that 
the Snider Eifie or the Chassepot will not kill one in a thousand.” What 
should we think of it? This is precisely a similar case. After a 
careful estimate of the traffic in a country, wdiere for want of communi- 
cation traffic cannot exist, we conclude that when communications are 
opened, making it practicable to move almost anything, from the lowness 
of expense, no traffic will spring up. Fifty years ago this was exactly 
the style of writing on this subject. An engineer proposed to make 
cart-roads in the Delta of Tanjore. The collector ascertained that there 
was not a cart in the district, and prudently and wisely concluded that 
where there were no carts and no traffic, cart-roads must be the wildest 
speculation, which only thoughtless men could possibly propose. Some- 
how this argument did not prevail, and a beginning was made, and it 
was discovered that as soon as it was possible for carts and traffic to 
exist, the district was full of both, and very soon even that common 
road was so covered with goods and passengers that it was extremely 
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dilficuU to make one’s way throngh the throug, as I have often ex- 
perienced. Again, there are, or rather were, two or three years ago, 
20,000 boats a year, besides rafts, on the Godavery Delta canal. What 
was the traffic on that line before the canal was opened 1 — perhaps one- 
fiftieth part of the present. 

Is it anything less than wonderful that men should be now writing in 
a way on this subject that was astonishing enough fifty years ago, and 
whi( 5 h is in utter contempt of the actual results of every kind of im- 
proved communication that has been opened in every country of the 
world % 

It is indeed np-hill woi’k to have thus to answer again such fancies 
as are not only palpably contrary to the simplest common sense, but 
have been disproved by facts ten thousand times. 

I must say, that of all the wild and baseless speculations I ever read, 
this paper that I refer to, on the Godavery navigation, is about the 
wildest and most baseless. 

And as it is written without reference to a single fact, so it is equally 
unsound in respect of imaginary things. Cue of these is thus ex- 
pressed: — ^‘Now, if Government is prepared to spend from three to 
five or six millions on the Godavery and Wein Gunga Works,” &c. !N'ow, 
first, this is pure invention. The writer does not give the slightest 
ground for it, nor is there any. The estimate for the present proposed 
works is 600,000Z., and it is made after the best possible data have 
been obtained, viz. the data furnished by several years’ actual work on 
the river, during which one of the great weirs has been brought 
into operation, and the other works at the first barrier are considerably 
advanced. 

But what are we to think of official documents written in this wild 
tone, in which suppositions are given without stating anything to show 
that they have a foundation? 

But, secondly, suppose even that the 450 miles cost six millions, or 
13,000^. a mile instead of 1,300^., the actual estimate, does it not still 

ir 

remain to be shown by the writer whether such a communication is 
worth that sum or not ? Single railways are being executed at a cost 
of 20,000^. a mile, to carry one-tenth of the required traffic, at the 
common road prices. But to open a really effective communication at 
the cost of two-thirds of that . sum is represented by the writer as 
unworthy of examination. 
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Nothing could show more clearly the immense value of this institu- 
tion than this very case. Such wild papers as the above document are 
placed on record, and because they are written by one holding high 
office, they are read under so blind a bias, that they probably are not 
sifted at all, and no one has an opportunity of exposing their patent 
fallacies. But here an opportunity is given for any man of i^eal and 
solid experience in the matter in question, to state the result of his 
experience, and thus to lead to some real examination of it. 

The great points in this project are these : 

1st. After several years of actual work on the spot, and considerable 
progress in the improvements, estimates were given for opening 450 
miles of navigation from the safest and most accessible port in India, to a 
population of about 20,000,000, hitherto entirely shut out from foreign 
trade of any consequence ; and to a tract producing the finest cotton in 
India, a cotton at least equal to the American, and also containing good 
coal, timber, and a variety of other products, and requiring 90,000 tons 
of salt, besides rice and other things, that can only he obtained from the 
coast. 

2d. The cost of this is estimated at 1,300^. a mile, one-fifteenth of the 
cost of a single railway. 

3d. When opened, it will convey any amount of traffic at any required 
speed, and at a cost of one-tenth to one-twentieth of the cost of that of 
the railways. 

4th. The traffic in other water lines, both in India and in all other 
countries, even in England (notwithstanding the insignificance of its 
distances), is enormous, varying from 200,000 or 300,000 tons a year, 
to 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 j the traffic in that very river basin being at 
this moment probably 150,000 tons on a short canal affecting only one- 
tenth of the population of the upper tract — the item of salt alone for 
20,000,000 of people being 90,000 tons a year. 

5th. The tolls from a very small part of the traffic which may thus, 
from actual data, be confidently calcinated upon, would pay the interest 
and cost of management of the works ; so that this vast benefit will be 
obtained without any real cost to the State. Indeed, if such a thing were 
considered advisable, it would, like the New York canals, pay a large 
revenue to the State, and allow of so much being taken off the taxes. 

6th. In constructing this main trunk, we lay a foundation for a 
complete system of such really effective communications to open this 
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fertile tract in all directions, north, south, east and west, at accost 
which is really utterly trifling — about oue-tenth of the cost of a single 
railway. 

7th. Passengers are carried in immense numbers on the little canals, 
at one-sixteenth of a penny per mile, one-flfth of that by railway, and 
they would, therefore, certainly be conveyed in far greater numbers at 
about this rate by these comniunicatious, a rate which really meets the 
wants of the country, which the railway rates do not, for they leave the 
great mass of the travellers to go just as they did before. 

8th, The works at the first barrier are well advanced, and partially in 
operation, and it is expected that they will he effectively so next monsoon. 
At the second barrier they are now fully taken in hand. At the third 
harrier, used for storing w^ater, they are now under examination for 
detailed estimates. 

9th. Steamers have been running for several years on the different 
parts of the river, and several new ones have now been sent out, 
calculated to run ten or twelve miles an hour on one yard of draft, 
which will be of immense use while the improvements are going on. 

These are the essential points of the case. I may add, that the works 
are under the charge of an officer wffio was under my orders for several’ 
years, aud whom I consider one of the most talented, energetic, and 
sound judging engineers that India ever had. 

I have already referred to one of the extraordinary papers written on 
this subject. I must also refer to another. It is evident that there are 
three subjects specially included in this matter: — 1st. The general 
question of transit. 2d. That of the improvement of large rivers of this 
character. 3d. That of river-steamers. Two gentlemen were lately 
appointed to report upon these works, and neither of them had one atom 
of experience, or even theoretic knowledge, on any one of these three 
points. I may ask what could possibly be the value of their report ? lu 
England, the usual thing seems to be, when any great eugineering work 
is under question, whether a buiMing, a bridge, a harbour, or anything 
else, to call in some men of intrinsic practical experience in that par- 
ticular line j why in India things should be turned bottom upwards, and 
men should be selected for a particular duty who have not one practical 
or even theoretic notion of the points involved in it, is to me incompre- 
hensible, But we cannot be surprised while this is done, if the govern- 
ment are fatally misled in these questions. 
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I beg to offer tbis subject for the consideration of the Association as 
one involving in it, not only the local interests of 20,000,000 of people, 
and in an eminent degree the cotton question, but as also bearing in the 
most direct manner possible upon the general question of giving to 
India really effective and cheap transit, without endangering our prestige 
by opppressive taxes, and combined, at the same time, with irrigation, 
the only thing that can possibly enable India to compete with other 
nations, to escape from famine, and to enjoy, under the rule of us, to 
whom it has pleased God to subject them, at all events, the material 
advantages of wealth and plenty. 


Mr. Taylek— I t has very truly been said that one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. If I were a director of a railway, or even a large shareholder, I should fed 
extremely uncomfortable after hearing the very able paper which Sir Arthur Cotton 
has read. I confess myself to be utterly unable to follow completely ihe elaborate 
details which Sir Arthur Cotton has placed before us, and I suspect very few of ua 
would not confess the same inability \ but it so happens, though quite unprepared for 
the particular circumstances which have been laid before us, I can from my own per- 
sonal experience testify to tlio extreme accuracy of the general staiement which has 
been made of the advantage of water carriage over land carriage, even when that 
land carriage has all the advantages of the most improved railways. 1 happen myself 
to know, and I am indeed personally connected with, a commission agency eslablidied 
in one of the districts of Behar, on the very hanks of the Ganges, and a vast quantity 
of the country produce — rice, linseed, rapeseod, and all those products so extensively 
exported both to England and America— passes through that agency by the old 
country boats. That agency has stone and waterproof go-downs on the very banks of 
the Ganges, where steamers come and land, and within 300 yards of which the 
Great East India Railway passes. A very enormous quantity of country produce 
pas-^cs backwards and forwards by those boats, and in spite of the railway, in spite 
even of the river steamers, there has been no sensible diminution within the last ten 
years in the number of the country boats passing backwards and forwards. A gJcat 
mass of produce still goes by those old country boats down to Calcutta, those boats 
being exposed to all the vicissitudes of the climate, to all the difficulties of the 
navigation, to shipwreck and disasters of every description, to lo.ss of time, and every 
conceivable disadvantage. It struck me as a wonderful thing that, in spite of all the 
advantages offered by the construction of steamers, as well as by railways, the great 
mass of the produce of the country still goes in those old shaky hoais, uhich go down 
one in ten in every year. That fact, which has come within my own knowledge, I 
merely bring forward as one siuall item of testimony to the soundness of Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s principles. With regard to what I may call the gigant.ic scheme of opening 
up these great rivers, I do not suppose there can he^ among any men who choose 
to give much attention to the subject, a single doubt or question that in truth water 
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comnitmleation offers a much safer, a much cheaper, and a much more advantageous 
means of commitinication, hoth for passengers and traffic, than any railway that can 
possibly be constructed in such a vast country as India, where the villages and towns 
are scattered at a great distance from one another, and where the means of communi- 
cation hitherto have been so imperfectt Sir Arthur Cotton adverted to a case in 
which, previously to the formation of cart-roads, no carts were in existence ; but the 
moment cart-roads were made, carts and other conveyances sprang up as if by magic. 
I remember I was in India myself when the project of introducing railways was 
agitated, and at that time there was not a single statesman, and there was but one 
paper in the whole of India that did not say that railways would be a dead failure,* 
there was hardly a single man w^ho did not say that Hindoos would not travel by 
railway, that a Brahmin would never sit witha Soodra, and that if you wanted Indians 
to travel you must have a separate carriage for every separate caste ; but the railways 
had not been opened six months before the carriages were crammed with every 
description of passengers. The fact is, we argue from the wrong end when we say 
that, because such and such people do not travel, or do not have carts or carriages, 
therefore, when a railway or a road is made, they will not travel by the railway or put 
carts and carriages upon the road. But, gentleman, there is one other groat question 
connected with the interesting subject now placed before us, and that is the question 
of irrigation, I believe there is no single word in the whole of the English language 
which in the short limits of its few letters comprises such good things for India as the 
word irrigation.” That the attention of our statesmen has lately been attracted to 
the subject is an undoubted fact ; but why ? It has been from pressure from outside. 
There has been a great jealousy upon that subject through the whole official class of 
India; why, it is difficult to say. That irrigation has succeeded in Madras, where the 
principles and the science of Sir Arthur Cotton have prevailed, is an undoubted fact. 
That we have had one great canal in Bengal is an undoubted fact. That the 
success of the one is beyond all question no one will dispute ; that the success 
of the other is questionable perhaps may be admitted. Beyond all doubt the great 
water-works, the great artificial utilisation of the water in the Madras Presidency, 
has been of vast and incalculable benefit to millions of the cultivators; and there 
can be no question that if that system had prevailed in Orissa, 600,000 of our fellow- 
subjects would have been saved from death. In Bengal the work has not been attended 
with the same success. I expected, when I heard Sir Arthur Cotton was going to read 
a paper in which the great subject of irrigation would be introduced, that we should 
have had a much more numerous assembly t]ian we have to-night. That subject 
is so vast, so important, and so intimately connected with the material prosperity and 
welfare of India, that I think we should' on some future occasion, I hope not a far 
distant one, have the opportunity of fully discussing it in all its bearings. During 
the whole period of our rule in India, those waters have been rolling down in silent 
majesty, calling upon us to utilise them for the benefit of our fellow-creatures, and we 
have never done so except upon a small and partial scale. Passing over that subject 
for a future occasion, I would just conSne the few remarks I make to this present paper 
of Sir Arthur Cotton’s. I tliink Sir Arthur Cotton’s criticism rather severe upon the 
Oovernmeut officials, but I think at tlie same time nine-tenths of it is just. It appears 
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to me from tlie long experience I have had, and the particular connexion I have had 
with the subject of irrigation lately, having taken it up as a matter of general 
interest, that we never do succeed in India, when any great question is mooted, 
in gaining at first the best opinions ; it is difficult to say why. But it is a legitimate 
part of the duty of this Association, when any great subject, in which the interests 
of India are concerned, is started, to endeavour to obtain the most sound, the 
most scientific, and the most rational views of the best qualified persons, and not 
to be content with the opinion of a man, because he happens to sit in office, who 
knows nothing about the matter, and who entertains the absurd and ridiculous fancies 
which have been so ably exposed by Sir Arthur Cotton. With regard to the present 
qne^ion, I am not aware exactly in what position it stands, whether it is now opposed 
by the officials of the Government, whether it is going on, or whether it is starving, 
from want of encouragement. 

Sir Arthur Cotton — It is going on to a certain extent, but it is entirely against 
the will of the Governor-General and the Government of India. It has been pressed 
upon them by the home authorities. 

Mr. Tayler — T he question brought before us seems to me an extremely important 
question for us to consider. If the paper Sir Arthur Cotton has read were placed at 
our disposal, by being printed, or in any other way, and if we, as members of this 
Association, made ourselves masters of the subject, and could really and conscien- 
tiously coincide with the opinions he has stated, and come to the conclusion that vrater 
communication is the thing required for India, that many millions in India would 
benefit by it, that produce and passengers could be carried by it at a much smaller 
expense and with much greater comfort and facility than by railways ; and if, having 
come to that conclusion, we pressed it upon the authorities with the utmost influence 
of the Society, I know of no matter more suited to our particular province. It is a 
very difficult subject, no doubt, and would require a little study. Prom wbat I know 
of Sir Arthur Cotton, and from what I have read of his most able papers and disqui- 
sitions upon the subject, I feel myself nine-tenths convinced that his statements are 
true. If so, the importance of the subject can scarcely be exaggerated. If these 
startling disclosures w'hich he has made be true about tbe extraordinary difference in 
expense, comfort, and certainty, wbat conceivable sulyect can be more important to 
India at this moment I What can be of more advantage to India than to open up her 
great resources — coal among other things — to give her at the same time the blessings 
of irrigation, to secure her from scarcity and drought, and also from inundation (for it 
seems a double purpose is served by these artificial waterworks ; they save you from 
drought and they save you from inundation-— tbe two curses of India) ? When we 
remember that the great majority of the m^lions of India are now deriving their sub- 
sistence from small patches of land, that those patches of land are subjected to all the 
vicissitudes of the climate, and that it is dependent upon such caprices of nature 
whether those millions have a full stomach or whether themselves and their families 
are starved, wdiat can be more important to the welfare of the whole country than 
that the crops of those little patches of land should be secured to them by a certain 
and regular supply of water? It is utterly impossible that any one other thing in the 
whole of the resources of science can be of greater importance to India than that one 
Mo. 1, Vol. It o ^ . 
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question of irrigation. The paper which has now been read, though to a very thin 
house, is one of those which is of the deepest importance to the welfare of India, and 
if this Association really has the interest and benefit of India at heart there is no one 
subject which we can with greater advantage take up and follow to its legitimate 
results, than this question of water communication from one side of India to the 
other, 

Mr. CmsHOLTu: Akstet — ^I entirely agree with Mr. Tayler that this admirable paper 
is one which ought not to he disposed of thus. It may he, and probably is, owing to 
the state of the weather— I cannot believe that it is owing to any general indifference 
on the part of the members of this Association — that this paper has been wasted upon 
a meeting which but for the tardy arrival of the gentleman on my right would have 
consisted of the inauspicious number of 13. With the leave of the meeting I shall 
conclude with a motion. It will not he the usual and formal motion, though no paper 
which I have ever heard in my life better deserved it, of a vote of thanks to Sir Arthur 
Cotton, because that would be equivalent to disposing of the paper for the present 
time, and leaving it to chance whether the question shall ever be re-opened again 
during the present session of the Society. But I do think that this paper deserves to 
he read, marked, and inwardly digested by all who have, or profess to have, the 
welfare of India at heart ; and I do think that it is the duty of those who take an 
interest in India to he here, in the only assembly now extant, I believe, in London 
which contains anything like a representation of the wants and wishes of all classes of 
out Indian fellow-subjects, and to discuss papers of this kind when a gentleman of 
great talent, industry, and honour condescends to bestow his abilities and his expe- 
rience upon the elucidation of such a subject. It is only by discussion that the truth 
is arrived at, and if it he true, as I in common with Mr. Tayler have reason to believe, 
that there are dissentients out of doors who, either for no reason at all or for reasons 
that they believe to be good, oppose themselves to this great and humane and wise 
work in which Sir Arthur Cotton has been so long engaged, I think it is only fair 
that those gentlemen should attend here, or, if they do not like the situation, that they 
should choose some other situation, and make their objections, and state the reasons 
on which those objections are founded, so that those objections and reasons might be 
made as public as the paper which Sir Arthur Cotton has read. The motion which I 
intend to make, and which it only occurred to me a few minutes ago to make, is that 
this discussion he adjourned to some other night. It will he, of course, for 
the Society to fix when that night shall he ; hut my motion is simply that the dis- 
cussion be adjourned, leaving it for some other gentleman afterwards to move that it 
be adjourned to a certain nigh!;. It is not fair to Sir Arthur Cotton that a paper of 
this kind should not be fully and largely discussed. Gentlemen are absent who I 
know wish well to India, and who show their good intentions towards India much in 
the same way as Sir Arthur Cotton is doing in his own sphere. I may mention Sir 
Battle I’rere. I know perfectly well Sir Bartle Brere has for years had his attention 
turned to the subject, hut owing to the opposition which has been hinted at, not 
exactly stated, but sufficiently glanced at to make it perfectly well understood (oppo- 
sition not from the west of India, nor from the south of India, nor from the noidli of 
India, there remaining only one quarter of India from which it could come), liis 
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endeavours have utterly failed, I have heard Sir Bartle Frere himself state, 'with respect 
to Scinde, that if the 'v^aters which fall aivay on the wrong side, and are utterly wasted 
and lost, were only dammed up and husbanded, the whole desert of Scinde might be 
brought into cultivation without drawing a drop of water from the Indus. We have 
not done that simply because the revenues of India, instead of being disseminated 
and distributed all over the country, are gathered into one treasuiy, and I will not say 
are wasted but are certainly expended upon matters which the people of India have 
not at heart. It would be very desirable that, as there is a proportion in which the presi- 
dencies are assessed to the revenue of the country, so there should be some proportion in 
which the presidencies should have a share in the sum total obtained by those means. 
That re-distribution has not yet been arrived at : till it is, laudable and wise endeavours 
like those of Sir Arthur Cotton will either fail, or, if they succeed, they will only succeed 
after long years of painful and patient expectation. Are we free in this matter ^ Are 
we not bound to take action by the considerations already suggested to us, and this 
nther consideration, that, where wrong has been done or suffered to be done, reparation 
is due^ Take only one portion of the territory which we have traversed to-night 
under the guidance of Sir Arthur Cotton — take the Carnatic : where are the 30,000 
— there were more, but take the smallest number — where are the 30,000 wells and 
tanks which covered the face of that region with smiling green fields ages ago 1 Why, 
they have disappeared in the course of the ravages of conquest. I do not say that the 
fault is entirely due to ourselves, for that would be to assert an untruth, but our 
neglect completed the ruin which the ravages of the conquerors who preceded us 
brought upon that district. You remember that every one of those wells was a public 
work — it was an endowment due to the piety and humanity of wealthy natives, and 
cost the country nothing. Where are all the other great works of navigation and 
irrigation — irrigation principally — which India had long ago when India was wealthy 1 
It has been the misfortune of that land to be scourged by conquest, and by the admin- 
istrations which conquest has brought in its train. We have done much for India, 
and 'we are not chargeable with all the misery which India has sustained at the hands 
of her conquerors ; hut of the conquerors we are the last, and we have had a certain 
share in the promotion of the evils the existence of which we deplore. I say we are 
bound to make reparation for wrong done, or for what is much the same thing, for 
-disregard and neglect of our duty. We are bound to do all that in us lies at this 
moment to make that reparation in the most effectual way, namely, by enabling the 
natives of the soil to live upon the soil, instead of dying by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands upon it. Here is a method pointed out. It is said that if this method be 
adopted it will fail so far as the internaHraffic of the country is concerned ; but, 
having occupied more than the ten minutes which is allowed to each speaker, I beg to 
move that the present discussion be postponed until a larger attendance of members 
can be secured. 

Mr. GioiiDON — I rise to second the motion which has just been made by Mr. Chis- 
holm Anstey, and I do it upon still higher grounds than that on which the motion 
has been supported by him. It was supported by him on the ground of justice to 
Sir Arthur Cotton, on which ground, no doubt, there should he an adjournment of the 
■discussion; but I. beg for an adjournment on the still higher grounds of justice to 
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India and justice to this Association, The subject which has now been brought 
before us is, perhaps, the most important physical subject that could be discussed for 
the welfare and progress of India. I think Mr. Tayler, in commencing his eloquent 
speech, remarked that were he a railway proprietor he should shake in his shoes. 
But railways and railway proprietors are perfectly safe ] there is ample support for 
all the railways that have yet been made ; hut it is impossible for railways to give 
to India the cheap and general accommodation for the traffic which is required 
to develop the resources of that great and rich and magnificent country. I have- 
seen most parts of the globe, and I have seen none yet which offers such great facilities 
for water carriage as India does. I have heard with extreme pleasure the very able 
paper which has just been read to us. Though tlie question of accommodating the 
traffic of India has been my study for many years, I was not prepared to hear that by 
water carriage goods could he carried so cheaply at thirty miles an hour ; hut I was 
quite prepared to hear all the advantages attaching to water carriage which Sir Arthur 
Cotton has pointed out. In seconding the motion to postpone this discussion, I may 
say that I hope that other means of communication may he brought forward in con- 
nexion with water carriage, by roads, &c. because, if you have canals, you must 
have communications to them ; and in many cases I have found that even a distance 
of ten miles, where there were no roads, prevented traffic being taken to a canal or 
a railway. I think it would he well, if this paper is to be printed, that it should he 
printed and circulated before the general discussion takes place — ^the question 
being one requiring some time to consider. I can bear out all that has been 
said of the difficulty of getting officials in India to entertain now subjects. Eailways 
have been the fashion for some little time, and therefore everything else has been 
neglected, and it can only he by pressure from the exterior that they will he brought 
to give that attention to the subject of water communication which it deserves. I can 
only account for their indifference to the subject in one way : there is a very proper 
and a very good rule which prevents all those connected with the services in India 
having any interest in the soil. If their pockets were so deeply interested as those 
of the gentlemen whose lands would be benefited, you would find that they would not 
require that pressure from without in order to develop the resources of the country,^ 
and to bring the land and other things to a proper state of development, so as 
to return a handsome profit to the proprietor. I beg to second the motion of 
Mr, Anstey. 

The CnAiiiMAiT asked Sir Arthur Cotton if he would prefer that the adjourned dis- 
cussion should take place after the publication of the next number of the journal, in 
February, containing his paper and the discussion upon it. 

Sir Abthue Cotton — I do not think it would he of any real use to have the dis- 
cussion except when Parliament is sitting. There would be so few people in town 
between the adjournment of the House and its reassembling in February, that the 
discussion had better he postponed till after that time. In the Society of Arts, when 
any subject which they consider of great importance is brought forward, they have 
an adjourned meeting, after a sufficient time has elapsed to enable members to 
consider the subject, so as to come prepared fer afiili discussion. My difficulty always 
has been to get a discussion. ^ Some man in office is to say this and that as an oracle, 
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and no one is to discuss it — is not considered courteous for one councillor to say 
doubt erery word you say” to bis fellow councillor. That is the real mischief. 
This paper, drawn up by the Government official to whom I have referred, is the 
oracle in Calcutta — nobody must question a single word of it, though it says the most 
absurd things ever put on paper. What we want, and what this Association enables 
us to have, is a real discussion of the subject. Let us have that discussion, and let 
those who differ from us state why they so differ. 

Mi\ Kinnaird — Perhaps I may he allowed to say one word on what has fallen in the 
course of the discussion. Allusion has been made to Sir Bartle Prere, and I greatly 
regret that he is not here this evening to give the Association his views on the subject. 
The best proof that I am interested in this question is the fact that I have a large capital 
embarked in the East India Irrigation Company, with respect to which company a 
question has been asked in the House to-day. ^£1,000,000 has been spent by gentlemen 
like myself in forming that company, and at this moment the Government are in the 
act of trying to purchase us up. Though I am suffering from their view of the matter, 
I do not think it fair to say that the Governor-General and the Council do not take an 
interest in the question ; they only differ with us as to the mode in which the works 
should he carried out. I believe the Governor- General and the Council are at this 
moment pressing to the greatest possible extent the carrying out of a great system of 
irrigation, but they do not want it done by private enterprise. In accordance with 
their theory that the land of India is the property of the Government, they say 
irrigation works had better be carried out by the Government. I may be wrong, but 
1 have reason to believe that there is a very vast scheme of irrigation in preparation, 
a part of that scheme being to purchase us up, and, from what I can gather, the plan 
of Colonel Strachey, who is at the head of that department, is to undertake great 
works by raising large loans. I do not think it is right to say that Sir John Law- 
rence is opposed to the execution of irrigation works, because, from the day he became 
Governor-General of India, he has not ceased to impress upon the Council here the 
importance of undertaking such works. Therefore I feel we should not abuse the 
Governor-General, because he has taken a great interest in the matter, although he 
entertains a contrary view to ours as to the machinery by which the works should he 
■carried out. While we think that such works are best carried out by private enter- 
prise, he thinks they are carried out better and more rapidly by Government 
officers. 

The Chairman — ^I hope you will not allow Sir Arthur Cotton to leave without 
tendering him our very hearty thanks for the admirable paper which he has read, and 
which I hope before long will appear in print, and obtain that circulation which it so 
richly deserves among those who can re^ly do justice to the important subject on 
which it treats. 

Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji — With respect to what fell from Mr. Tayler at the com- 
mencement of his observations, I understand Sir Arthur Cotton not to object to 
railways, but to be of opinion that there is room both for railways and for water transit. 
The railway does its work where the traffic will hear the higher rate, and the water 
communication does its work where the traffic is required to be carried at a cheaper 
rate, which applies to the principal part of the traffic of India. 
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Mr. TAYiER—I mil merely add a few words to wliat Mr. Kiunaird lias said about tlie 
Governor-Greneral, because I happened at Simla to have been in direct communication 
with the Governor-General upon this very subject^ which I had taken up in a news- 
paper, the Pionearj which I had lately established. What Mr, Kinnaird says is 
perfectly true. Sir John Lawrence was deeply interested in the general subject, but 
he, in common with almost all the Government officials, thought the Government 
would manage it better than a private company. I differed with him, and told him 
I should oppose his view of the matter in the Fio7teer, and I did so, but I am quite 
sure that he conscientiously thought the thing would be better managed by the 
Government. 

Mr, KiNNAiEn— In justice to Sir Cecil Beadon, the Governor of Bengal, I should 
say that he from the beginning gave every possible encouragement to private enter- 
prise ; he thinks private enterprise the proper thing. 

The CnAiaMAiT — I conclude that it is the wish of the meeting that the further dis- 
cussion of this subject be adjourned till after February. In the mean time I think I 
may congratulate the Society upon having heard a paper read which is so eminently 
calculated to promote the objects of the Association. Magna est mritas^ et 
and no doubt such will be found to’ be the case with regard to this great question of 
irrigation. The more amply it is discussed, the more fully shall we see its true 
hearing. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Mr. Tayler, terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 



EVENING- MEETING. 


Tuesday, December 17t}i, 1867, 

Lieut. - Genebal Wilkinsoiv, C.B. in the Chair. 


A Paper was read by P. M. Mehta^ Esq., entitled 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE PRESI- 
DENCY OF BOMBAY. 

It is a matter of no small congratulation to the natives of India that 
there does not exist, and indeed never seriously existed, a necessity for 
any vindication of the political expediency or morality of giving education 
to them. From the very first moment when the problem of Indian 
education was mooted, almost every Indian statesman of note has 
ever steadily discarded all insinuations as to its danger or impolicy. 
There is a story told of Mountstuart Elphinstone, so far back as when he 
was Governor of Bombay, which may be regarded as expressing the typi- 
cal sentiment on the point. It is related by Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
who served under him at the time of the Mahratta crisis. On my 
observing in the corner of his tent one day,” says that officer, a pile of 
printed Mahratta books, I asked him what they were meant for ? ' To 

educate the natives/ said he; ^but it is onr high road back to Europe.’ 
^ Then/ I replied, ^ I wonder you, as Governor of Bombay, have set it 
on foot.’ He answered, ^ We are bound, under all circumstances, to do 
our duty to them.’ ” And with thes^ we may fitly record the memorable 
words of Macaulay, that this same path of duty is also ^Hhe path of 
wisdom, of national prosperity, and of national honour,”— words reflect- 
ing the highest credit both on the men who pronounced them and the 
nation they represented. We cannot, then, be sufficiently thankful that 
the first and most formidable objection to the spread of education in India 
was never entertained but to be dismissed with indignation. 
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We may also notice here another obstacle^ not less dangerous^ which 
was oifered with far greater persistency, but which was eschewed 
with equal wisdom and resolution^ — I mean, the demand to impart 
religious at the same time with secular instruction in all the State 
schools. The arguments which the advocates of this system brought 
forward, and still bring forward; for, though nnsucoessfal, they are 
not yet extinct — are of no inconsiderable weight with a large pro- 
portion of ordinary intellects. The truth of Christianity, its vast civi- 
Iking powers, social, moral, and intellectual, on the one hand; the 
degrading superstition in which the Hiiidiis grovel, the utter stagnation 
of the whole social fabric under its petrifying influence, the impotence of 
secular education to cultivate the moral reason, on the othei*, were all 
adduced to support their demand. There was, at the same time, an absence 
of all direct religious intolerance, which considerably strengthened their 
position. The imprudence, not to say the bigotry, of these high but 
narrow minded men was, however, instantly exposed by keen and able 
thinkers ; and, in the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Elphinstone recorded his 
strong convictions in his celebrated Minute on Education, which were 
fully concurred in by the Home Government, and subsequently expressly 
sanctioned in the Despatch of 18d4 — the charter of the present educational 
principles in India. He says there, “ To the mixture of religion, even in 
the slightest degree, with our plans of education, I must strongly object. 
I cannot agree to clog with any additional difficulty a plan which has 
already so many objections to surmount. I am convinced that the con- 
version of the natives must infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge 
among them. Evidently they are not aware of the connexion, or all 
attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously resisted as if they were 
, on their religion. The only effect of introducing Christianity into onr 
schools would be to sound the alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of the 
approaching danger. Even that warning might perhaps be neglected so 
long as no converts were made ; but it is a sufficient argument against a 
plan, that it can only be safe as bug as it is ineffectual ; and in this 
instance the danger involves not only failure of our plans of education, 
but the dissolution of our empire.” Whether the Christian religion as a 
religion is ever destined to flourish in Indian soil, I will not pretend to 
speculate upon ; but all later experience justifies us‘ in agreeing with 
Mr. Elphinstone, that its only chance of success lies through the jungle- 
paths, which may he cleared by secular education. The worthy people who 
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would let loose in India a baud of State missionaries may therefore well 
be thankful that their impatience has not been allowed to defeat their own 
cherished object^ and that a hopeful vista may still stretch before them 
through the rigorous inviolability attached to the principle of religious 
neutrality. 

Unencumbered, happily, with these primary obstructions, it must not 
be supposed, however, that the problem of public education was to be at 
once definitely or easily solved. The intrinsic difficulties of the task were 
considerable. How and where to make a beginning; what were the 
present and potential capabilities of the various languages belonging to 
the country ; what the amount of available knowledge contained in them; 
how to supplement it with, or initiate independently, European science 
and literature ; above all, how and where to obtain scholars and school- 
masters : were all questions enveloped in a dense crowd of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. It was absolutely necessary to feel the way step by 
step. And, if mistakes were committed, we must not forget that they were 
sometimes inevitable. 

It was as early as the year 1813, when a new charter was once more 
granted to the East India Company, that the question of public education 
was first opened. The Governor- General was empowered by the Act to 
set apart and apply an annual sum of not less than one lac of rupees, out 
of the surplus territorial revenues, to the revival and improvement of 
literature'^ (I quote the words of the Act) “and for the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India ; and for the introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India.” 

Previous to this enactment there had been founded a Mahommedan 
College at Calcutta, by Warren Hastings, in 1781, and a Hindi! Sanscrit 
College at Benares, by Jonathan Duncan, in 1791. But both these insti- 
tutions were avowedly established for political purposes, and it is to. Earl 
Minto that credit is due for having put the cause of education on an 
independent basis. Indeed, his Ed^^cational Minute of 181 1 seems to have 
been the origin. of the above provision. This provision was, however, 
strangely enough, simply a dead letter as regards the Bombay Presidency, 
being quietly held applicable only to Bengal. The first movement in that 
Pi'esidency was unconnected with Govexmment. In 1815 a society was 
formed for promoting the education of the poor within the Government of 
Bombay. The education of the natives, however, was by no means its 
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primary object. The honour of starting a society for this exclusive object 
belongs to a name deeply venerated throughout Western India, and whose 
memory, preserved in a public statue in the Town-hall of Bombay, still 
hovers as the tutelary guardian of all the educational institutions in the 
Presidency. I speak of the name of Mountstnart Elphinstone. 

Soon after his appointment to the governorship, i.e. in 1820, a branch 
society of the Bombay Educational Society was started under his presi- 
dency, with the object of native education only in view. In 1822 it 
detached itself under the designation of “ The Hative School-book and 
School Society/^ and soon proceeded to apply to the Government for 
increased and continuous aid. Mr. Elphinstone, while granting several 
sums from the limited funds at his disposal, took the opportunity of 
recording his general views in an able and instructive Minute, in which 
he emphatically broached the idea of State education, and laid down a 
programme of public education which was afterwards often referred to. 
He enumerated the following as the principal measures for the diffusion 
of knowledge among the natives : — 1st. To improve the mode of teaching 
at the native schools, and to increase their number. 2d. To supply them 
with school-books. 3d. To hold out encouragement to the lower orders 
of natives to avail themselves of the means of instruction thus afforded 
them. 4th. To establish schools for the purpose of teaching the European 
sciences, and improvements in the higher branches of education. 0th, 
To provide the preparation and publication of works of moral and physical 
science in native languages. 6th. To establish schools for the purpose of 
teaching English to those disposed to pursue it as a classical language, 
and as a means of acquiring a knowledge of European discoveries. 7th. 
To hold forth encouragement to the natives in the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge. 

This Minute bore no immediate fruit beyond the small grants mentioned 
above. But on the retirement of Mr. Elphinstone, in 1827, what his 
financial power as Governor was impotent to achieve was achieved by 
the influence of the admiring spirit w?iJaioh his earnestness and enthusiasm 
in the cause of education had conjured up around him. A subscription 
was started in his honour, which ultimately reached the sum of about 
30,000^. and with which it was proposed to found an endowment for three 
professorships of the English language and European arts and sciences. 
The movement attracted the attention of the Board of Directors, who 
agreed to subscribe an annual sum of Es. 20,000 in aid of the general 
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fund. The modest English school of the Native Educational Society was 
transformed into the Elphinstone Institution, destined to form the nucleus 
of the scattered English and Yernacular schools of the Society through- 
out the Presidency. In 1840 it was thought advisable to consolidate the 
different grants distributed through the hands of the Native Education 
Society, and a Board of Education was constituted, consisting of an 
equal number of Europeans and natives, named by the Government and 
the Society respectively, which was entrusted with the management of all 
the educational institutions in the Presidency. The contribution of 
Government towards the cost of education was fixed at the annual sum of 
12 , 500 ^:. 

And now there arose a warm controversy between two parties, who may 
be conveniently denominated as the Vernacularists and the Anglicists, 
the former advocating the employment of the vernaculars of the natives 
as the principal media for the diffusion of education, the latter giving the 
preference to the English language. Already the controversy had passed 
through a phase which it is desirable to notice. When the problem of 
education was first taken in hand, attention was naturally turned to the 
existing Sanscrit and Arabic languages and literature. Fresh from the 
study of the history of European civilization, the foreigners were struck 
with the resemblance which the transitional state of things in India 
presented to the grand phenomena of the Eevival of Learning at the close 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Sanscrit and 
Arabic were immediately proclaimed as the classical languages which were 
destined to perform the same part in the task of Indian regeneration 
which Greek and Latin had performed in that of European civilization. 
The wording of the provision mentioned above of the Act of 181d, as being 
intended for the encouragement of the learned natives of India, who it 
was urged, could be learned in their own languages and literature, was 
supposed to give legislative sanction to these views. Hindu Sanscrit 
Colleges and Mahommedan Madrisahs came into vogue, and the Court of 
Directors gave them their approval after thus summing up the value of 
Sanscrit literature. 

We are informed,” they say, ‘Hhat there are in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage many excellent, systems of ethics, with codes of laws and compen- 
diums of the duties relating to every class of the people, the study of 
which might be useful to those natives who may be destined for the 
judicial department of government. There are also many tracts of merit, 
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we are told, on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the application 
of them in medicine, the knowledge of which might prove desirable to 
the European practitioner, and there are treatises on astronomy and 
mathematics, iu eluding geometry and algebra, which though they may 
not add new lights to European science, might he made to form links of 
communication between the natives and the gentlemen in our service, 
who are attached to the observatory and to the department of engineers, 
and by such intercourse the natives might gradually be led to adopt the 
modern improvements iu those and other sciences/* 

During the prevalence of such sentiments, klr. Chaplin, the successor 
of Mr, Elphinstone in the commissionership of the Deccan, established 
a Sanscrit College afc Poona, in 1821. Experience, however, soon showed 
that Sanscrit language and literature were not only entirely devoid of 
any spontaneous germ of further development, but were useless and even 
mischievous, as far as they went, for the purposes of a regeneration at all 
commensurate with a nineteenth century civilization. Earn Mohuu Eoy 
was the first who had the courage openly to point out this fact in a memo- 
rial, addressed to Lord Amherst, in 1823. He was followed by Macaulay, 
who handled the whole question in a Minute dated 1835, and emphatically 
declared himself against the system pursued, as being warranted neither 
by the Act of 1815, nor by the beneficial results to be expected from 
it I cannot do better than quote the paragraph in which he sums up 
the respective merits of the English and Sanscrit languages. “The 
question now before ns,” he says, “ is simply whether, when it is. in our 
power to teach this {ie. the English) language, we shall teach languages 
in w^hich, by universal confession, there are no hooks on any subject 
which deserve to be compared to our own ; whether, when we can teach 
European science, we shall teach systems which, by universal con- 
fession, whenever they differ from those of Europe differ for the worse ; 
and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy and true history, 
we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farriery astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding-school j history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long, and geo- 
graphy made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter.*’ Though 
Macaulay and his supporters were branded as religious enthusiasts who 
proscribed Oriental literature with Eiissian barbarity, the soundness of 
their views prevailed, and Sanscrit colleges were doomed for ever. In 
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the Bombay Presidency, though the Poona Sanscrit College was allowed 
to continue (and it was entirely abolished only in 1851), the experiment 
was never again repeated. 

Eoufced from the standpoints of the ancient sacred languages of India, 
the vanquished party put on a new garb, and took up another watch- 
word. The Classicists soon reappeared as Vernacularists. True, Eastern 
lore was to give way before Western knowledge, but still the question 
remained open. What medium for communicating its vast stores of ideas 
was to be chosen as the fittest and best % There were the vernaculars of 
the country, the languages which the people spoke and in which they 
thought. True, they were dry, meagre, poor in the varied pliant powers 
of civilized expression. But could they not be cultivated and improved, 
as the languages of the barbarian invaders of the Homan empire had 
been cultivated and improved within historical memory % There was the 
English, by itself leaving nothing to desire ; but was it ever to be expected 
that a language so intensely and radically foreign in its modes of speech 
and thought should ever make its way among a people especially pre- 
eminent for the possession of an unlimited amount of the inertia of 
conservatism ? 

Such were the questions which the Board of Education w’as called 
upon practically to decide when, in 1840, it entered upon its duties of 
educating a population of ten millions, at an annual expense of about 
15,000^. Already, to a certain extent, a line of operations had been 
marked out for it, and there were precedents of experiments in the other 
Presidencies, particulaily in that of Bengal. The programme laid down 
by Mr. Elphinstone in his Minute of 1823 had been acted upon so far 
as to establish one tolerably large English school, and a number of Yer- 
nacular schools, with a staff for the translation of English works. His 
colleague, Mr. Warden, had protested against the establishment of the 
latter, but the Court of Directors had pronounced Mr. Elphinstone’s 
views as ‘^sounder and more comprehensive.” Sir John Malcolm had 
applied himself vigorously to the •encouragement and extension of 
Yernacular schools. The result was, that the Board found themselves at 
the head of four English and thirty-three Vernacular Government 
schools, with the tradition of a prevailing bias in favour of the lattei', 
which threatened to over-grow and almost annihilate the former. This 
most undesirable consummation was averted by the appointment, in 
1844, as President of the Board of Education, of a gentleman who, with 
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sympathies as warm in the cause of native education as those of any of 
his predecessors^ combined at the same time a clear appreciation of the 
end to be aimed at and the means to he pursued. Sir E. Perry, for it is 
to him I allude, deserves our most grateful acknowledgements for the 
fortitude with which he withstood, sometimes unaided and alone, all 
attempts to defeat the only means of education capable of effecting the 
real regeneration of all classes of the people of India. 

The Anglo-Vernacular question is still of considerable importance; 
indeed, it reappears again and again, sometimes under very grotesque 
forms. It is, therefore, necessary that we carefully consider it, and place 
it in its true light,^ 

What is the real eud and aim of all attempts to educate the natives 
of India ? If the question were put with respect to England, France, or 
Germany, we know what the answer would he in its main general 
features — To induce the highest adaptability, either after an actual or 
an ideal standard, of all classes to the various social and political 
duties of their respective positions in life. But will the same answer 
suffice for India 1 Evidently not, from the simple fact of the simul- 
taneous appearance of two civilizations most unequal in growth, one 
glowing with the strength and pride of full manhood, the other stinted 
early in its infancy, and sunk into concentrated childishness. Hence the 
first paramount aim of education in India is the absorption of the lower 
into the higher civilization, the reformation of the Old system of culture 
by the FTew. Such a consummation was, however, not to be achieved 
without great tact and delicacy. While inoculating its own dogmas, 
the new civilization would have to break up, expose, and analyse 
the old hereditary tastes, opinions, habits, customs, manners and modes 
of thought, those short rules of thought and action, unconsciously sucked 
iu as first principles, self-evident and indisputable, from generation to 
generation. Such a process, if inaugurated, howevei', merely as dogma 
fighting against dogma, would be undoubtedly productive of a mental 
convulsion of the most unhealthy^character, and the result of which 
would be swayed by the most chance circumstances of life. And even 
the triumph of the higher civilization would not unfrequently assist in 
destroying its own object. The passive recipients of the new ideas 
would soon become liable to be taunted, and justly taimted, with the 

* There is au agitation going on at present in the ISTortli- Western Provinces to 
obtain the establishment of a Yernaca^ar ITniversity. 
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worst faults of shallow minds^ irreverence to age and experience, childish 
petulance, and the pretence of knowledge without the reality. Such a 
transition period would be fraught with the gravest dangers, social and 
political. To win its way successfully and surely, the new civilization 
must come fully equipped and accoutred. It must bring with it not only 
all its settled creeds, but the proofs on which their higher truth is 
grounded. The Indian mind must be made to understand and appreciate 
it before it can be safely allowed to grapple with the old civilization. But 
what sort of education would be necessary for such a purpose, if not the 
highest possible sort of what is called liberal education ? The question of 
popular education is perfectly legitimate, as great educational question 
of the day, in England and other countries of Eux’ope, where means for a 
high education are simply a patrimony. But it would be perfectly absurd 
and out of time and place to ascribe to it the same pre-eminence in India. 
An elementary knowledge of reading, and writing, and arithmetic, how- 
ever widely diffused, would no more be able to break and loosen the hard 
ground of traditional prejudice than children's hatchets of paper, however 
numerous, would sufdce to clear a jungle. 

Without disparaging in the least the modest usefulness of elementary 
education, it may be laid down that in India it must yield precedence to 
the question of high liberal education. True, such high education would 
not be received and taken advantage of by crowds of eager scholars; 
true, it would be confined to a few — a very few, comparatively — the elect 
of God, as the Calvinists would say. But we universally find in the 
history of almost every great movement in the progress of civilization, 
in the history of all the reformations and revolutions of the world, that 
it is these few men who do the work of the renovation of the masses, — 
who, endowed with real earnestness, deep thought, and comprehensive 
insight, create and mould the new ideas, and transfer them thus ready- 
made to the multitude, to be received by them on their authority and 
example. We must here take care to guard against a very common 
misconception, and bear in mind thaf^ these few men are not to be reckoned 
up absolutely as a hundred or two hundred, or even a thousand, a 
handful that one or two colleges could send forth after subjecting its full 
numbers to a sort of natural selection ; but a few only comparatively with 
the millions of the whole piepulation ; and in India, the number of these 
few men must be absolutely very large indeed, when we consider the endless 
varieties of people that transform it almost into a continent by itself. It 
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is th.m, I believe, sufficiently evident that all the energies of the educa- 
tional department should be concentrated on the high quality of the 
education to be given as its paramount end and aim. 

The next step in our inquiry is to ascertain y^hether the vernaculars of 
the country are fitted to become the vehicles of such au education. 
That in their present state they are utterly useless for this object, is. 
admitted on all hands, even by their staunchest advocates. They have 
no literature, history, or science worthy of the name. It is contended, 
however, that they could be enriched, ‘^either hy direct translation or, 
which is preferable, by the representation of European facts, opinions, 
and sentiments in an original native garb.” In the earlier stages of 
improvement,” says H. H. Wilson, the distinguished Orientalist, the 
former mode is the only one that can be expected ; hereafter, the latter 
would take its place, and would give to the people of India a literature of 
their own, the legitimate progeny of that of England, the living resem- 
blance, though not the servile copy, of its parents.” Certainly, this sounds 
most liberal and philo-Indian. But, unfortunately, the poverty of the 
vernacular languages is such that they do not admit of even decent trans- 
lations. Commensurate with the civilization under which they grew up, 
they have positively no forms of expression for the unlimited number of 
European ideas, and their varied shades and modifications, European 
Oriental scholars are very apt to underrate this meagreness. They 
are able to make something out of the translations, reading them as they 
do under the light of their own previous knowledge. But to natives, 
new to the ideas contained in them, they are generally unintelligible, 
obscure, and sometimes ludicrous. Add to this the Herculean nature of 
the task, and the dearth of men able and willing to undertake it. It is 
perfectly chimerical to expect much from a paid staff of translators, and 
we have had early experience of the utter futility of such attempts. In a 
letter to the Bombay Government in 1832, the Board of Directors allude 
to this subject : — There is but one part of your arrangements which 
appears to us not to work well. Wg refer to the mode hitherto adopted 
for supplying school-books. In five years, from 1826 to 1830, the works 
published hy the Society have cost the Government Es. 97,223. Govern- 
ment, moreover, pays Es, 14,400 per annum for the Hative Education 
Society Establishment, and gives prizes for translations (Ks. 32,700), so 
that, exclusive of the Dictionary, the total charge to Government has 
been Ks. 201,923.” And all this expenditure without any substantial 
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results ; indeed, the printed works were proved to have been worth less 
than the paper on which they were printed. We cannot, then, too 
strongly condemn the spasmodic elforts to create, on short notice, a ver- 
nacular literature, or rather vernacular literatures, for even in the 
Bombay Presidency there are not less than three languages spoken by 
large portions of the population — the Mahratee, the Guzeratee, and the 
Kanarese. The only efficient mode of developing such literatures, if they 
ever are to develop, would be first to raise up a large body of native 
youths thoroughly conversant with Western ideas and notions, and to 
leave to them the task of gradually cultivating each language, and enrich- 
ing it with useful knowledge. We cannot, however, postpone our plans 
of education, or procrastinate them till the vernaculars would become 
fife media for high education — a result which is to follow and take place 
through the successful working of those very plans. 

We thus perceive the necessity of entirely discarding the vernaculars 
for the purposes of a high education, in which case we are obliged to fall 
back upon English. But here we are told that the difficulties in the 
way of the employment of English for our purpose are more insur- 
mountable still. To borrow the words of one of the vernacularists 
themselves, ^‘To instruct the natives of India in European literature 
and science, through the medium of English, is obviously impracticable, 
because experience shows that natives who speak English well, and can 
even wudte it with tolerable accuracy, cannot read and understand the 
commonest English work ; the fact is, that they have learnt words but 
not ideas/’ The Minute from which this extract is taken is dated 1846. 
-tTow, eleven years ago we had the evidence of Macaulay, than whom 
none was more qualified in every respect to form an opinion on the 
subject. And here is what he says : It is taken for granted by the 
advocates of Oriental learning, that no native of this country can 
possibly obtain more than a mere smattering of English. This is not 
merely an assumption, but an assumption contrary to all reason and 
experience. We know that foreigi^ers of all nations do learn our 
laugnage sufficiently to have access to all the most abstruse knowledge 
which it contains, sufficiently to relish even the more delicate graces 
of our most idiomatic writers. There are in this very town li.e, Cal- 
cutta), natives who are quite competent to discuss political or scientific 
questions with fluency and precision in the English language. It is 
unusual to find even in the literary circles of the continent any foreigner 

-No. 1, Vol. II. H 
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wKo can. express himself in English -with so much facility and correctness'' 
as we find in many Hindds.” And we may say, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the correctness of this judgment has beeil uniformly 
verified hy all our latest experience. There remains one other objection 
to the rejection of the vernaculars, and to the employment of English^ 
namely, that we would thus throw away the only means of communi- 
cating to the masses of the people the superior knowledge acquired in 
English colleges. In the first place, the objection ignores the necessity 
to which we are reduced by the hopeless poverty of the vernaculars 
* themselves, and assumes that, when we cannot civilize all at once, we* 
ought not to civilize any portion of them. In the second place, we do 
not entirely reject the vernaculars. They would, of course, be taught in 
all the English schools. And the same remark would hold good with 
respect to the classical languages, Sanscrit and Arabic. We would put 
them down in the curriculi of our English universities, as, perhaps more 
prominently than they are put down in those of the Universities of 
Eonn and Paris. 

To sum up the conclusions to which we have arrived, namely : 1. That 
the nature of the Anglo-Indian connexion obliges us to subordinate 
the question of Popular Education to that of a superior Liberal 
Education. 2 , That in case of there being a want of means to carry 
on both objects concurrently, preference was to he assigned to the 
latter over the former, 3. That the vernaculars of the country were 
uiisuited to become the vehicles of the requisite high education, and 
that, consequently, English was to be the principal medium of imparting, 
knowledge. 

These conclusions were not, however, unanimously acquiesced in by 
the Board of Education, and at the time of its dissolution in 18M, the 
state of educational affairs in the Presidency was characterized by no 
marked traits in favour of one system or the other. All that the 
President, Sir Erskine' Perry, had been able to do was confined to 
preserving the original impulse given to English Education in 1827* 
The consequence was, that neither English schools nor vernacular 
schools were what they ought to have been, and the small annual 
sum of 15,000?. at the disposal of the Beard, instead of being judi- 
ciously laid out on a few well-defined permanent objects, was frittered 
away in attempting too much. There were 203 vernacular schools, 
attended by 20,000 scholars. The state of these schools was, however, 
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by no means promising^ in spite of the large sums expended in procuring 
zealous superintendents and a better race of schoolmasters and school- 
books. They never advanced beyond imparting an elementary know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Above them, but not in any 
order of natural development, there were about 12 English schools in 
some of the principal Presidency towns, and 2 high schools or colleges 
at Bombay and Poona respectively, and a Medical College at Bombay, 
mustering in all about 30,000 scholars. Though cramped for want of 
means to obtain qualified schoolmasters, these schools, so far as they 
were allowed to go, seem to have proved a decided success. They went 
far towards giving a sound education in the English language, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography, political economy, and moral and mental 
science. Some of the men turned out by the Elphinstone and Poona 
Colleges, though wanting perhaps in accurate, thorough scholarship, w-era 
deeply read in \7estern literature and science, and came out imbued with 
an earnest desire for inquiry and improvement. To the activity of their 
awakened minds we owe several beneficial institutions which still bear 
fruit, giving the surest testimony to the usefulness, and the consequent 
necessity of the system of which they were the results — libraries, 
literary societies, societies for delivering elementary lectures on scientific 
subjects, societies for the diffusion of information in the vernacular 
languages, establishments for 2 >rinting elementary treatises and peri- 
odicals. And to them also belongs the honour of having made the 
first movements towards founding girls’ schools, and even acting as school- 
masters without any remuneration. And last, not least, they commenced 
efforts to shake loose the heavy shackles of superstition and idolatry, 
the first of which were gnawing down the very vitals of society. Here a 
phenomenon appeared well worthy of observation. As these men were 
drifting about in a sea of doubt with respect to their positive religions, 
their morality, instead of being shaken, appeared to derive additional 
strength and intensity, as if their intellects were, exerting themselves to 
fill up the gaps daily becoming mort apparent in the crumbling edifice of 
Paith. And these honourable spontaneous efforts were by no means 
tainted with the vice of an overweening assumption of superiority. An 
observer on the spot thus speaks of them : It ought to he said in justice 
to the youth of Bombay, that extremely little of the flippancy and self- 
conceit which has appeared in other parts of India, has 'shown itself 
among them.'’ 
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These results were, however, more satisfactory as proving the capacity 
of the natives to avail themselves of the new culture, than for their 
number or intensity. In one respect, indeed, the experiment had sur- 
passed expectation. The success of the Grant Medical College (teaching 
English medical science in the original language) was almost perfect as 
far as it went. It still produces a body of men, little, if at all, 
inferior to those produced by any of the medical schools of Europe. The 
success arose from a happy combination of correct principles with a full, 
thorough organization. This organization was, hpwevei’, wanting in the 
case of the schools and colleges above spoken of. And the sad effects 
resulting therefrom came out strongly in a general examination held 
in 1854. A considerable amount of failure was owing, no doubt, to an 
inevitable reaction after the hard-strained efforts which had been brought 
to work upon them. But still the fact was patent that the system was 
deficient in definiteness, vigour, and discipline. The colleges and the 
schools were not working harmoniously, the one to supply the other. 
Neither of them had complete staffs of efficient teachers and professors. 
There was no system of tutorship in the colleges, and the students were 
left very much to learn what they liked. And there was another defect 
which prevented them from ever accumulating and consolidating their 
, strength — a universal want of resident schools and colleges. Perhaps 
in European countries, where the educational atmosphere has spread 
itself even outside the pale of the public schools and universities, 
residence and terms-keeping has done its work, and is no longer 
indispensable to a thorough education. But in India, where the 
educational atmosphere itself is yet being formed, where the inner 
educational world has not yet developed and utilized all its resources 
of mental intercommunication, where the outside world is still choked 
with stagnant exhalations, there is a crying necessity to prevent any 
waste of mental energy, by allowing it to be attenuated by constant 
distention, and to be daily diluted, and even adulterated by the 
surrounding uncongenial atmosphere. And there are special reasons, of 
which not the least important arises from the ordinary scantiness of 
social intercourse in the country. The foundation of a school and 
university esprit de corps would go far towards originating a national 
esprit de coips^ which would work powerfully upon the estrangements 
of caste and creed, and melt them under the warmth generated by the 
healthy collision of young minds. 
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These were some of the jirincipal facts elicited by an experience of 
about forty years, when, in 1854, the Court of Directors thought the 
time had arrived for a safe induction of general principles, and tlie 
promulgation of a universal, definite system of education founded 
thereupon. They issued their Dispatch of 1854, which,. as I have said 
above, is at present the great charter of the educational interests in 
India. It has now been in operation for twelve years, so that we are now 
in a favourable position to examine it, observe its merits and deficiencies, 
and indicate the reforms and alterations which it needs, by the aid of 
the experience which has tried it, and still tries it, as W'ell as by the 
experience which produced it. 

In performing this review, it will be well if we realize to ourselves the 
threefold attitude in which the English Grovernment stands towards 
the subject of Indian Education. Fnst of all, there is their position 
as governors of the country, in which capacity they may be said to 
combine the characters of alisolute monarchs, and the principal State 
dignitaries. The encouragement to education and learning expected 
from them, as such personages, cannot certainly be less than the en- 
couragement, for instance, freely and liberally awarded to it in England 
by the Piantagenets and Tudors and their great bishops and cbaiicellors, 
the Wykehams, the Waynfietes, the Wolseys, and other names still 
honoured and remembered in the stately halls of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The advance of modern ideas develops this 
position into one of higher responsibility, by entailing the obligation of 
greater comprehensiveness and fuller organization. In the second place, 
they occupy the position of the great landlords of tlie country, thus 
charging themselves, in respect to education, with duties similar to those 
obligations, for instance, on the English aristocracy and squiredom. 
Thirdly and lastly, they stand out in a position prouder and nobler 
than any position as either monarchs or landlords, in that of the 
apostles of a civilization infinitely superior, materially, morally, and 
intellectually, to the indigenous cijilization of the country. Eeflecting 
higher glory, such a mission, however, requires higher sacrifices, demand- 
ing strenuous exertions to overcome the contrary forces of national 
repugnance, and the apathy and inertia of long-continued ignorance. 

Let us now proceed to see how far tbe high duties arising from this 
threefold attitude have been recognised and carried out in tbe educa- 
tional measures directed by the great Dispatch of 1854. 
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I. Before any considerable extension of educational efforts could be 
carried out, it was necessary to provide adequate machinery for its ad- 
ministration and superintendence. The Dispatch wisely abolished the 
amateur councils and boards of education which had hitherto prevailed, 
and substituted a public department of education, with an officer at its 
head, denominated the Director of Public Instruction. In the Bombay 
Presidency, the successful working of the department, and the capability 
of further improvement which it has lately shown under its present 
zealous and energetic head, has proved the judiciousness of the policy 
which established it. If any reform can be suggested, it is the reform 
of a furthei’ development, of opening the field of a greater and more 
authoritative usefulness, by assigning to the Director a seat in the 
Executive Council of the Governor, Such a step is strongly recom- 
mended by the examples afforded by France and Germany, where the 
systems of public instruotiou have been carried to unprecedented 
efficiency. 

II. The next measure was directed towards the perfection and 
systematic organization of the existing crude institutions for imparting 
a liberal education. In this respect, the Directors wisely availed them- 
selves of the lessons which experience had taught them. Before 
proceeding further/’ they say early in their Dispatch, ^^we must 
emphatically declare, that the education we desire to see extended is 
that which has for its object the diffusion of the improvements, science, 
philosophy, and literature of Europe, in short, of European knowledge.” 
At the same time, they proclaimed the English language to be the 
principal, as being the most perfect medium of imparting education, 
recommending, however, a careful study and cultivation of the ver- 
naculars in all the English schools. They perhaps erred on the side of 
exaggerated sanguineness when they thought the vernacular suffi.ciently 
advanced to be the media for the diffusion of. the knowledge ob- 
tained in the higher schools. However, in pursuance of their main 
object, they directed the establishment of a graduated series of colleges 
and high schools, or what would be here called Grammar Schools,” 
wdth universities at their head, to test and examine their efficiency by 
conferring degrees. This measure has not been carried out, at least in 
the Presidency of Bombay, in that spirit of liberal thoroughness which 
ought .to have characterized it. The blame of this attaches less to the 
local than the Horae and the Supreme G9vernment, both of wdiom 
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refused tlie necessary means for instituting a perfect system. The 
formation of the Bombay University, indeed, was successfully accom- 
plished on the model of the London University, as a body for examinirg 
and conferring the well-known English degrees. Its charter and its 
examination standards were also mainly borrowed from the Calendars of 
the University of London, and with the exception of not requiring as 
indispensable all the chief classical and modern languages of Western 
Europe, its programmes have been as high as those of any University in 
England. And they have not been nominally, but in rigid earnestness 
enforced. Every year, notwithstanding, increased numbers flock to it. 
Erom the few who presented themselves for entrance in its first year, 
there are this year 550 reported as going up for matriculation. The 
attainments of its full graduates are now considered to be so high that 
the Senate have passed a resolution to ask its recognition at the hands 
of the English universities, and it is to be hoped that such a right of 
-sisterhood will not be refused in mere pride or indifierence. 

The operations of the University, though triumphantly conducted so 
far as regards the depth and quality of the attainments which it tests 
and rewards have been circumscribed in extent, owing to the iiiefflciency 
of the measures for graduating a series of well-organized colleges and 
high schools. With a deplorable want of far-sighted liberality, they 
were left deficient in a number of essentials. It seems to have been 
forgotten that the desire of a liberal education was to be a forced 
growth, more even than that for a more middling and elementary edu- 
oation, in a country where the opportunities for its employment in 
practical life were sadly wanting. It was conceived that the per- 
ception of the general enlightening benefits of a high education ought 
to be sufficient causes to instil an eager thirst for it among the richer 
^jlasses. But these calculations have ever failed. The Hindus would 
never stir unless prompted by the impulses of a direct palpable self- 
interest, This has been often bewailed as a strange phenomenon of 
Indian perversity unwarranted by^any European experience. But is 
it so? Has it really been that in any country of Europe, however 
civilized, the desire of high education for its own sake has preceded 
and not followed the demand of such education for direct worldly 
advancement ? More especially, has it ever been in England that such 
high-flown sentiments obtained among a nation priding itself upon its 
intensely practical character ? ETo, not even in France, where the people 
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have shown themselves capable of generalizing wider views of life, and 
adopting deeper principles of conduct than in any other country of the 
world, has such been the course of events. We cannot but then deiDlore 
the premature haste with which the high educational institutes were cast 
away from the fostering hands of Government. The colleges and the high 
schools were left almost as imperfect as they were before 1854. 

The Elphinstone College, far from being raised into a residing college, 
was left unprovided even with a building, and it is only lately that the 
exertions of its late principal obtained funds for that purpose from 
private liberality. Another more palpable deficiency was left un- 
remedied — the providing an. efficient teaching stafif. The last Educa- 
tional Eeport complains bitterly of this circumstance. ‘^Connected 
with the whole University of Bombay,^’ it says, which is the 
fountain-head of science and literature for fifteen millions of people, 
we have not a single professor of history, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects are entered in 
the University list of subjects for examination. And in almost all of 
them numerous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There 
is only one professor of chemistry, and no professor of geology, or astro- 
nomy, or applied sciences, or even of Indian law.” It is to be earnestly 
desired that the Head Government will take some cognizance of this 
state of facta, and provide means to obviate it. In connexion with 
this we may also notice the scheme proposed by Sir Alex. Grant, for 
the constitution, of a small covenanted educational service, so that a 
supply of competent men for the higher appointments may be insured 
on certain principles, and sufficient inducements offered to attract them. 
Though rejected by the Government of India, in spite of the recom- 
mendation of the Bombay Government, the Secretary of State for 
India has promised last session to give it his best consideration, and 
we may be allowed to express a hope that the promise will be redeemed 
ere long, and in a manner favourable to the educational interests of 
Bombay. 

Ill, The third principal measure directed by the Dispatch was aimed 
towards the provision of middle-class and elementary education. The 
Directors profess to attach the greatest importance to this subject, more 
than even to high-class education. But as the pitch of their language 
is always considerably toned down in practice, their exaggerated words 
have led to popular education receiving only its proper consideration, 
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thougli comparatively, with, high education, far more than it^ due. 
The last Beport speaks of the Bombay Presidency as being strong in 
vernacular education. This has been owing very much to the operation 
of what is called the local cess, or a small surcharge of half per cent, 
on the local revenues, for application to educational purposes. The 
latest returns give the numbers of 172 middle-class, and 1,357 
vernacular primary schools, with an attendance of 23,150 and 79,189 
pupils respectively, making a total of 1,529 schools and 102,339 pupils. 
There are, besides, about 35 aided schools, with about 2,800 pupils; 
and coupled with the representation of the efficiency of the schools 
as being fair on the whole, we may consider this state of things as 
nearly satisfactory for the time that has passed since 1854. 

IV. The fourth, I may say the last great measure of the Dispatch, 
is directed towards making provision for the maintenance of the system 
which was sketched out. And here the Directors fell into a blunder which 
has been the principal cause of the unsatisfactory state of the higher 
educational institutions to which we have adverted above. After working 
themselves up into a belief of the impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the 
education of the natives of India,” the Dispatch commended the intro- 
duction of the system of Grants in Aid. 

It is the peculiar misfortune of India that she is liable to suffer from a 
double set of errors of the most opposite kinds. She is debarred from 
the benefit of English institutions which she has urgent need of, while 
others are forced upon her which are entirely unsuited to her circum- 
stances. All the conditions which recommended the introduction of the 
Grants in Aidsystem in England are wantingin India — (1) the wide-spread 
perception of the general and special advantages of education ; (2) the 
existence of a complete and richly endowed set of colleges and grammar 
schools ; and (3) the necessity for the recognition of a denomination 
system of education. This entire want of analogy was entirely sub- 
merged in the solicitude to be as economic as possible — if the timidity 
which shrinks from investing on reproductive works is to be called 
economy. In the case of middle-class and primary education the 
strenuous exertion of the Department of Public Instruction have preserved 
the system from utter failure, though even in respect to these the reports 
of the inspectors state, as more successful, the operation of the local 
cess, or what ought to be called a local education rate on landed property. 
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For tlie promotion of high-class education^ it has been, as we have showii 
above, simply a nullity. It is high time therefore, that, at least so far as 
this principle is .concerned, the Dispatch be reconsidered and modified with 
the light of the experience we have obtained. The expenditure on 
■education in the Bombay Presidency is certainly not so^ extravagant 
that a moderate increase should be a matter of complaint. There is a 
paragraph in the Eeport of Public Instruction for 18G6~7 so clearly 
setting out this point, that I will make bold to extract it. The total 
Imperial expenditure,” it says, on education, science .and arts, taken for 
twelve months, gives an annual rate of Es. 945,340 for 1866-7, standing 
out against Es. 933,184 actually expended in the official year of 18G5-G. 
The rate of expenditure for the past and the present year appears nearly 
stationary, and, when compared with the estimated revenues of the Bom- 
bay Presidency for the current year, — viz. Es. 87,593,700 {i.e. nearly 
8,000,000^.), it appears to bear the ratio of Ifg* per cent, to Ihe Presi- 
dential revenues. This proportion must be admitted to be small, espe- 
cially when it is considered that in England the Parliamentary grant for 
education was 1,030,600^., which, on an Imperial revenue of 68,000,000/. 
gives a proportion of more than 1|« per cent., and that the English public 
grant is almost entirely for subsidies to primary schools ; whereas, in 
this country, the education of bhe people implies not only the difiusion 
•of primary instruction, but also the introduction of higher learning and 
science, and the doing for India all that the richly endowed universities 
and ancient grammar schools, and centuries of refinement have done 
for England. Were 2 per cent, per annum on the Presidential revenues 
allowed to Bombay, the whole aspect of the department and the uni- 
versities,” continues to say Sir Alexander Grant, might, in my opinion, 
be speedily changed for the better.” Surely, we might add, this is not 
asking too much from a Government which, as we have seen, combines 
the threefold character of sovereign, landlord, and civilizer. 

Before concluding this paper, sir, I will task the indulgence of the 
meeting a little more, for the purpose of seeing if we can apply the 
knowledge that we have obtained of this system of public instruction to 
the consideration of the proposal respecting the Indian Civil Service, 
lately laid before the Secretary of State for India by a deputation from 
our Association. Of the two schemes, — one, for founding scholar- 
ships to enable a certain number to come over to England and offer 
themselves for examination ; and another, for transferring a poiiion of 
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the Indian Givil Service Examination to India itself — tbe former has 
found favour, both with the press here and the whole English press in 
India, while the latter has been deprecated or denounced as premature 
and dangerous. Their arguments have been chiefly these : (1) That it is 
of infinite importance that Indian youths should visit England and 
breathe the atmosphere of its knowledge and enlightenment ; and (2) that 
there is a danger of deteriomtion in the examination standard, if tlie 
examinations were to take place in India. I must be pardoned for 
saying that these arguments betray ignorance of the real cause why 
the clause in the Queen’s Proclamation, opening the Service without 
d.istinction of colour or creed, has hitherto been a nullity, and ignorance 
of the state of educational aflairs in India. Is it that the want of means 
has prevented the Hindus from flocking to England ? And, when means 
have been laid at their very doors, how many have come forward to avail 
themselves of them ? We must here take care not to confound the Hindfis 
with the Parsees, who are simply a handful in a population of millions, and 
the majority of those whom we see here are of the latter, not of the former 
race. Indeed, we have very significant experience on this whole point. 
About three years ago, Mr. R J. I eejeebhai endowed five fellowships, worth 
, Rs. 30,000 each, for enabling five young men to proceed to England for 
the study of law. Of the three apportioned to the Bombay Presidency, one 
was for a Hindu, the other two being for a Parsee and Portuguese respec- 
tively. And how many Hindiis do you think, sir, competed for this most 
magnificent provision] Hot a single one, sir. The uneducated were 
withheld by the prejudices of caste and country, and the educated did 
not care to break abruptly some of the most sacred, social, and family 
ties, especially when the means of enlightenment were, to a certain extent, 
near at their hands. I do not wish to depreciate in the slightest degree 
the immense benefits to be derived from a visit to England. But we 
must not forget that in India itself there are at work, on the Hindu 
minds, those very English elements which go towards the formation of 
the inner strata of English life and English society, in the English educa- 
tion which the natives are receiving, in the English literature which 
they are greedily devouring, in the English poetry which they are 
learning to appreciate, in the English history with which they are 
learning to sympathize. The strong Anglicising under-eurrent wdiich 
has begun running through the deeper intuitions of Indian students has 
not yet been noted and carefully observed. I will venture to say that 
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in the natural course of transition phenomena, evolving extreme views 
and creeds, there will ere long be produced in India a body of men oub- 
Heroding Herod, more English than the English themselves. Thus we 
see that, while on the one hand the proposed scholarships would simply 
prove illusory as to attracting the Hindii youths to England, the object 
involved in it is not wholly unprovided for in India itself. And, more- 
over, it would be a positive blunder to draw young men early in life to 
receive their Education hei‘e. High as is the value that has been set in 
this paper on English education, if educated young Indians are to devote 
tliemselves to the grand task of Indian regeneration more effectively and 
successfully than unsympathetic, unappreciating foreigners, this English 
education must have, as the subject for it to work upon, the substratum 
of Hindii prejudice, and Hindil superstition, and Hindii idolatry. Other- 
wise you annihilate their peculiar aptitude for their mission : you silence 
that voice of power which springs only from the consciousness of having 
once felt, and appreciated, and sympathized with the faiths and the 
creeds you now expose and denounce. But such would undoubtedly he 
the result if you immerse Indian youths for the best part of their lives 
in a purely English atmosphere. 

If the Secretary of State for India is desirous of redeeming the 
promise of equality loudly made in the Queen's Proclamation, let us 
entreat him to adopt the only alternative worthy of an honourable and 
magnanimous nation. 

And what an impulse and energy such a step would impart to the 
whole educational system. A writer in the Revue des Deux Monies^ 
who might very well represent the whole French nation, asks, in some- 
what fanciful language, si les colleges de Tlnde forment, s'ils ont d6j^ 
form^ des hommes qui, sous les vetements flottants de THindou et le teint 
d’Othello, tiendivaieut dignement leur place sur les bancs d’une assemblee 
politique europ^enne, sur le siege du magistrat, dans la chaire du pro- 
fesseur, dans Tetat-niajor d’une armee, au milieu des soci4t6s polies, Ele- 
gantes et EclairEes d’une grande capitale'2” If tbs above large-minded 
policy were pursued, it would not be long before England could proudly 
point to India before the face of the whole civilized world in answer to 
this demand. {Ednc. Rep. Pari Rep, Speeches^ Sc, Sc,) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoboji thought that, concnn’ently with the promotion of the 
higher class education, the strenuous efforts of the Government should he directed to 
assisting and encouraging popular education, whereby tlie lower classes would be 
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gradually elevated so as to meet the efforts of those more highly educated. He agreed 
with Mr. Mehta, that English was the only medium through which the natives could 
receive the higher class education, the vernaculars being so numerous, and each 
requiring a cultivation of itself. Beferring to the movement in Bombay with regard 
to female education, he said that Sir Alexander Grant and Miss Mary Carpeiiter had 
recommended a plan of establishing normal schools, for the purpose of providing 
qualified female teachers for female schools, which plan had been approved by the 
Bombay Government, but with respect to which a rather narrow interpretation had 
been given of the Grant in Aid clause of 1854 by the Supreme Government. When the 
schools were first started in 1850, the Government were anxious and willing to come 
forward, but those connected with the movement thought it would be uuadvisable to 
have Government assistance, and they tried to carry on the system themselves. A 
great deal had been done by the natives of Bombay (1,600 girls having been educated 
in difierent schools), and he thought that that being so, it was almost unjust on the 
part of the Supreme Government to say that those having the management of the 
schools must contribute to the extent of half the application made to the Government. 
He thought that the Government, in the present state of Bombay as regards education, 
ought to have come forward with the greatest liberality in carrying out the project. 
The great difficulty now was to get qualified female teachers. The girlsUeft the 
schools before they were eleven or twelve, and for many years it had been found diffi- 
cult to bring up a class of ladies competent to take charge of properly constituted and 
organized girls’ schools. He considered that the application made by the Bombay 
people had not been met by the Government in that spirit in which it ought to have 
been, seeirig what they had already done. 

Mr. Taylou regretted that such an able, clever, and elaborate paper as had been read 
to-night should have been read to a meeting consisting of only twenty -four, most of 
whom were not Englishmen (who it might have been supposed would have taken an 
interest in such an important question), but Bombay gentlemen, who had taken the 
van in the new civilization of India, and who, of course, were prepared to go heart and 
soul with Mr. Mehta, and who, therefore, could not be expected to raise any discussion 
upon his paper. As he had proposed on a former occasion, -when Sir Arthur Cotton 
read his valuable paper on Irrigation, he was very much inclined now to propose that 
the consideration of the present subject, which had been so elaborately and ably treated 
by Mr. Mehta, should he adjourned and brought before the Association at a time of 
the year when a larger assembly could be calculated upon. The subject of education 
was one to which he had paid the greatest attention. As Commissioner of Patna he 
had proposed to the Government a novel scheme of education, in consequence of 
which the whole scheme of education of the great province of Behar was placed 
. specially under his control. That proposal was to carry out that which Mr. Dadabhai 
Haoroji had recommended, viz., two species of edueation'~(lst) The higher class of 
education which those who looked to entering into the higher offices under the English 
Government, and those who were rich enough to afford time for the acquirement of it, 
availed themselves, such education being carried on through the medium of the English, 
language; and (2nd) the education of the masses, with respect to which species of 
education it was a perfect absurdity to suppose that those poor qhildren, whose parents 
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could scarcely spare them for two hours a day for education, could first of all acquire^ 
a foreign language, and could then, through the medium of that foreign language, 
attain even the rudiments of scientific knowledge. He agreed with Mr. Dadahhai 
Haoroji that if the Government sought the benefit of India, it would not only 
direct its attention to the higher class education, but would devote part of its 
funds, and some of the machinery at its command for the benefit of the masses. 
He suggested whether it would not bo worth taking into consideration the 
advisability of deferring all interesting and important subjects, such as that which 
had been brought before the meeting to-night, till a season in which a larger 
attendance might be hoped for. Though there were many points raised in the paper 
upon which he would like to make a few observations, he would rather not enter upon 
them now. 

Mr. Manockjeb Cursetjeb, while he agreed that it would be better if such subjecta 
were discussed at a season of the year when there would be a probability of a larger 
attendance, thought a small attendance of persons really interested in the matter dis- 
cussed was preferable to an assembly of ten times the number, if they only came out 
of curiosity. He disagreed with Mr. Dadabhal in thinking that the Government were 
to blame for requiring from the supporters of the schools a contribution of half that 
which the Government were asked to contribute. The misfortune of India had 
hitherto consisted in the people looking to Government to originate everything, to 
undertake everything, and to perfect everything. Americans and Europeans had 
risen to their pre-eminent position by the enterprise and action of the people them- 
selves, and he considered, therefore, the principle laid down by the Government in 
their Dispatch a sound one, viz., if the people themselves organize schools, the Govern- 
ment would meet them half way. If the projectors of the schools that had been 
established for the vernacular education only of the native girls, had applied ta 
Government for a grant in aid, he did not think they would have been refused, but 
he had yet to learn that the managers of those girls' schools had applied to the 
Government. 

Mr. Mehta stated that they had not yefc applied to the Government. 

Mr. Manookjee Cursetjee remarked that if the Government had not been asked to 
assist them, no complaint could be made against the Government on that score. With 
regard to English being the language through the medium of which great changes' 
might be wrought in the ideas and opinions of the natives, he thought that there 
could not be two opinions, and therefore he agreed with what Mr. Mehta and 
Mr. Dadahhai Haoroji had said on that point. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstev suggested that after February, when Mr. Mehta’s paper would 
have been printed and circulated, and afiCr Mr. Mehta had conferred with those best 
able to give advice upon the subject, he should draw up a series of resolutions em- 
bodying in a practical way the views he had propounded. The matter would then 
have been considered out of doors, and it would be competent to persons who, like: 
himself, agreed with much that had been brought forward by Mr. Mehta, and disagreed 
with, a little, to give a distinct Aye or No upon each point. He agreed with Mr. Mehta,, 
that the liberal education should be kept apart from the vernacular education. He 
ithought that the higher education should be imparted in some one known language 
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Tvliicli is likely to obtain nearly universal reception, and the English language was^ 
best for that purpose. The question was, wbetlier English and the vernacular could not 
be combined^ and whether it could not be made imperative on those who attended 
the schools, and were learning how to be teachers, not only to learn English in order 
to acquire the learning taught to them in English, but to abide their examinations in 
their own vernacular. The Asiatic genius was remarkably acute, and the Asiatic 
memory was remarkably retentive ; but, to borrow a phrase which has been quoted to- 
night, there was too great a tendency amongst the Hindus to retain words rather than 
ideas. Dr. Haynes found that the natives learnt his lectures which he had given in 
English, by heart, and when they were examined he found that they answered his- 
questions in the very words he had used from the chair. If the examinations of the* 
natives were in their own vernacular, the examiners would ascertain whether they had 
really acquired and made their own the lessons they had learnt. Eefraining from 
further obseivations, on account of the lateness of the hour, he would merely throw out- 
whether it was expedient that anything should be said with reference to this question 
which might in any way tend to irritate the native mind—whether it was worth while 
to say anything about idolatry,” or ^‘superstition.’’ 

Captain Baeber, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Mehta for his very able paper,, 
suggested that if Mr. Mehta acted upon the proposition of Mr. Chisholm Anstey, to 
draw up a series of resolutions, those resolutions should be sent to him, so that they 
might be printed with Mr. Mehta’s paper, and so give members an opportunity of 
considering them in conjunction with the paper.* 

The vote of thanks having been seconded, was put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and carried 
unanimously. 

* It is now proposed to print them separately in a circular which will be sent round 
with the notice of the day of discussion. 
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A PAPER was read by Colonel T. G. Haly, entitled 

THE CAPABILITIES OF THE HILL EANOES OF 
INDIA AND COFFEE AND TEA PLANTING ON 
THEM. 


The task that I have undertaken is one, that I find, cannot be 
thoroughly gone through in one evening meeting, therefore, I shall 
confine myself, for the present, to the agricultural and commercial capa- 
bilities of the mountain ranges of Southern India, trusting that on some 
future, and not far-distant, day, I may have the opportunity of enlarging 
more completely on those in the other parts of that empire, more 
particularly of those in Upper Bengal, and their vital importance in both 
a political and military point of view j and I shall here only remark that, 
perhaps, few things more particularly mark the great want of foresight of 
the rulers of India, than the manner in which they ignore the advantages 
to be gained by turning these natural strongholds to better account. 

It may be necessary here to explain that, in using the word stronghold, 
though I do so advisedly, it is not so much in reference to either fortresses 
or natural military strongholds, hufe as refers to the constitution of the 
soldier and of the rulers of the empire, as all acquainted with the climate 
of India must know the deteriorating elfects on the European constitu- 
tion of a continued residence in the plains, particularly to those having 
to go through much mental work and anxiety, such, for instance, as the 
Governor-General, his council, and the minor governors and their councils 
are so continually called on to exert. 
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These, without doubt, should be located more with reference to a healthy 
and invigorating climate, than to any geographical position,^ as should 
likewise the European forces, as the facility of locomotion now afforded 
by railway quite obviates the necessity for that regard to the position of 
military stations that formerly existed, and therefore should the bulk of 
Jjhe European forces in India be congregated at known mnitariums. 

This measure is now the more imperatively called for in reference to 
the European troops, consequent not only on the increase of cholera 
amongst those resident in the plains, but that it is obviously assuming, 
year by year, a more virulent form, in spite of all our boasted skill, sanitary 
measures, &c. <&c. ; and an extract from an official report, that I shall 
presently read, will show that much of the mortality and illness now 
so prevalent amongst the European troops might be avoided by locating 
them on the hill ranges, instead of so unaccountably sticking them down 
in some unhealthy spot in the plains, where, as a rule, they are likewise 
strategetically misplaced j but as it is my intention to dilate most fully on 
this point in its proper place in my next paper, I shall refrain from 
further remarks for the present, leaving you to judge for yourselves from 
the following official extract which I shall now read : — 

“ 950 men were quartered for nine months at Darjeeling (altitude 
8,000 feet), namely, from April to December, and their daily average per 
centage of sick to strength was 5*79 j they had no cholera, and deaths 
from all causes numbered 14 '20 per 1,000 of average strength. 

889 men, wffio 'were stationed at Dugshale (altitude 5,400 feet), from 
Eebruary to December, had an average daily sick of 3-78 per cent, of 
average strength, and the deaths per 1,000 of average strength were 
13*50 — they had no cholera. At Sabathoo (altitude 4,200 feet), 601 
men had an average daily per centage of sick to strength of 7*54, and the 
d.eaths numbered 4*99 per 1,000 of average strength only — they had no 
cholera. While in the plains at Agra, the strength was 876, the average 
daily sickness of 6*61 per cent, of average strength, and the deaths 21*69 
per ,1,000. At Allahabad, the streijgth was 1,013, the average daily 

^ In the good old days of transit by bullock dawk at the rate of 2| miles per hour, 
and the post averaging scarcely double that, it might have been necessary that tbe 
ruling powers should be restricted to the supposed most advantageous spot, but -wMcb 
certainly Calcutta never could have been ; but with the now lightning messenger for 
correspondence, and the fiery iron steeds for transit, it is difficult to account for the 
pertinacity with which the home authorities adhere to their determination that the 
Governor General should be stewed in Calcutta. 
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sickness 4*19 per cent., and tLe deaths 33*56 per 1,000 of average strength. 
At Meerut the strength was 1,783, the average daily sickness 7*14 per 
cent, of aver'age strength, and the deaths 22*43 per 1,000 of average 
strength.’’ 

These remarkable and suggestive figures, showing the comparative 
mortality amongst our troops, cannot be too much dwelt on, or widely 
made known; and, to quote the opinions of one of the principal military 
papers, ^Ho keep soldiers at the latter a moment longer than was absolutely 
necessary, were an act which would bear a very ugly resemblance to man- 
slaughter.” I will likewise read an extract from a lecture delivered at 
the Royal IJ.S. Institution, by Dr. Mowatt, late Inspector General of 
Prisons, Bengal, than whom a better authority could not be. 

^'In India the great resource against climatic deterioration is our hill- 
stations. If the soldiers in India were sent to the hills in larger 
numbers, and more frequently than they are now, there is no doubt that 
the necessity, on the score of health, of frequent reliefs from Europe 
would be obviated. The standard of health at these hill-stations is very 
remarkable. At Darjeeling, there is a school for children, which has been 
established ever since the station has existed ; and from that hour to this, 
although many of the children were sent up sickly from the plains, not a 
single death has occurred from disease contracted at the station ; yet they 
are of the very class of children who die in multitudes in the plains. The 
same may be said of the soldier himself.” 

But, as I have already said, I must now leave this subject fo another 
opportunity, and proceed with “ the agricultural and commercial capa- 
bilities of the mountain ranges of Southern India,” and will commence 
wifch the Neilgherry Hills, as not only being the principal, but those with 
which I am best acquainted. 

On the salubrity of their climate I need scarcely dilate, as this is well 
known throughout India, as they have become of late years the grand 
sanitariums for those residing in Lower Bengal and Bombay, as well 
as Madras ; for their access by sea,, being distant only eighty miles from 
the western coast, and about 350 from the eastern, with railroads running 
to the foot of them from either coast, renders them more easy of reach than 
any other of the sanitariums in India. They are likewise the resort of retired 
officers, both civil and military, some of whom have opened out coffee- 
estates that extend down the sides of the mountains as low as 2,000 feet, 
the climate at which altitude, when cleared of jungle and opened out, 
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agrees with, both the European constitution and that of the natives from 
the plains ; hut it is their table-land, or from the altitude of from 5,000 
to 7,000 feet, that is the most salubrious. 

The original inhabitants, or those found there by us on our first real 
acquaintance with these hills, (some forty years ago), are of three races 
or classes, viz., the Todawars, a pastoral tribe fast disappearing; the 
Khootahs, chiefly ironsmiths, and the Burghers, cultivators on a small 
scale. The whole of these people were found to be eking out a most 
miserable existence when first these hills were resorted to by Europeans ; 
but they have much improved since it has become a sanitarium and field 
for European enterprise in coffee and tea planting. 

The area of the plateau of the Neilgherry Hills comprises about 
300,000 square acres, of which not more than 55,000 have been brought 
under cultivatiou. The soil is exceedingly rich and productive, and the 
climate sufficiently cool to admit of Europeans labouring throughout the 
day all the year round. The mean temperature at noon averages 68^ 
in the hottest weather, and the coldest seldom under 38°, with frost at 
night during the months of December and J anuary. 

The natural consequence of so even a temperature is a most healthy 
climate, and these hills are one of the few places that have not been 
visited by cholera ; but, as I have no time here to enter fully in the 
description of these most beautiful mountains and their delightful climate, 
I must refer those who wish for further information to the late Colonel 
Ouchterlony^s Deport of them to the Madras Government, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ vol. xiiL Ho. 34, of Dec. 1848. 

To show how quickly coffee-estate property increases in value, and 
the rapidity with which estates have been opened, in spite of the little 
encouragement given by Government to European settlers, I shall here 
give a list with an extract from the Official Deport on some estates lately 
ordered for sale, situated in Southern Wynaad, where but a few years ago 
there was nothing but a deadly jungle, where even the enterprising sports- 
man scarcely dared to venture ; and ii is within my recollection that out 
•of a party of five, who did so on an elephant-hunting excursion, three 
•died of jungle fever, and the other two only saved their lives by a timely 
trip to sea and home ; yet are these same and lately-dreaded spots now, 
not only turned into thriving coffee-plantations, but, under cultivation, 
prove to be healthy localities for both Europeans and natives. 

The first on the list of the estates alluded to is the Glen-Dock Coffee 
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Estate, comprising 4,000 acres, of wliicli about 250 are under cultivation^ 
with a nursery of 100,000 seedlings ready to plant out, and with dwelling 
and out-houses, cattle, &c. suitable for such an estate. 

This estate is valued at 180,000 rupees, or 18,000?., without the then 
growing crop, estimated at 80 tons, and valued at about 45,000 rupees, or 
4,500?. This estate had likewise shipping stores, &c. attached to it, 
situated on the coast, and with the necessary machinery for garbling, 
cleaning, &c. — but this portion of the estate does not appear to have been 
valued. 

There were likewise seven other estates, viz, : Lackadie, Cooloor, Char- 
lotte, Annette, Adelaide, The Field, and The Walloes. 

These together have about 1,400 acres under plantation, yielding about 
600 tons of prime marketable coffee. The money value of these estates 
is roughly estimated at about 150,000?.; but as I have full particulars (too 
long, however, to enter here), I shall be happy to communicate them to 
any one wishingTor more minute information.^ 

I may here remark, that my reason for having thus mentioned these 
estates is as well to give some data as in illustration of what has been 
done, by the English settlers and British capital, for this, to the natives of 
India, terra incognita^ and which it would most likely have remained ; for, 
though surrounded by some most populous districts, yet the only know- 
ledge that they ever appear to have had of these mountains was one of 
superstitious dread, and of the Droog (at the most easterly point), kept up 
by the reigning power of Mysore as a place of incarceration for unfor- 
tunate state-prisoners; and the ruins of this hill-fort or goal are still there 
to witness that there did once exist there some sort of an extraordinary, 
out-of-the-way stronghold, as also the overhanging rock from which 
tradition asserts there was hurled many an unfortunate victim of the 
uncontrolled despotic sway of the ruling powers of those days. 

To the sight-seer and lover of the picturesque, a visit to this long-famed 
point or spur is well worth the trouble of the journey; not that there ie 
now much difidculty to be encountered, as the whole of the w^ay from 

1 The actual number of coffee-estates now opened in TTynaad cannot be far short of 
one hundred, of which the few above described give a fair average description, 
valuation, &c. There are, besides, innumerable native holdings, or gardens; and I 
believe that it is very little over twenty years ago since the first estate in these part& 
was commenced, during which period not less than 12,000 acres of the wildest and 
most unhealthy jungles have been brought under coffee-culture, entirely through 
private enterprise. 
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Ooonuoor to it is through a continuation of beautiful coffee-plantations, 
which reach even up to the fatal rock, from which there is an uninterrupted 
view, as far as the eje can extend, of the rich grain district of Coimbatore, 
where, with a good glass, the people and cattle can be seen at work like so 
many pigmies ; and for any one inclined for a loveFs leap^ one of some 7,000 
or 8,000 feet could be taken into the plains below j or, again turning in- 
land, as it were, many neatly-kept coffee-plantations meet the eye where 
but a very few years ago there was naught but a wilderness of jungle. 

This reminds me that I must refrain from entering on the beautiful 
scenery of these magnificent mountains (as time will not permit me to do 
so), I will therefore at once proceed with their agricultural capabilities, 
more particularly those of the ITeilgherries Proper, as, though the Wynaad^ 
ranges are undoubtedly a continuation of them, yet they are not generally 
considered as a part of the plateau of the Blue Mountains or Neilgherries. 

Coffee-planting on these is mostly confined to the eastern and north- 
eastern aspects, the western and south-western being subject to far too 
heavy rains for the healthy growth of the berry ; though the tree itself 
flourishes well even down on the coast of Malabar, which is perhaps the 
most humid climate in the world, as is the whole of the western aspect 
up to the Avalanche, within ten miles of Ootacamund (the principal 
station on these hills, and fashionable resort in the hot season), and on the 
Sispara, or Western Chaut from Malabar, where 300 inches of rain has been 
known to fall in one monsoon ; and though a coffee-plantation was opened 
on this side, through which the Ghaut- road passed, yet I need scarcely 
say that it proved a failure, though under the auspices of a well-known 
scientific professor. 

On the eastern side, however, is to be found a climate remarkable for 
its clearness, and it is here, at the proper altitude, that the finest quality 
of coffee is grown, though the plants are not so productive as in a rather 
moister climate, such as is to be found on more centrally located 
estates. 

These hills have likewise some oth^r characteristics well worthy of the 
notice of the settler or agriculturist, as, at the different altitudes, almost 
any description of temperate climate can be obtained : for instance, at 
4,000 feet frost is never known, and when cleared and under cultivation 
the climate of such localities is most healthy; at 6,000 feet there is 
seldom any frost, and neither cholera nor fever has ever been known to 
-exist ; while at- 7,500 feet the climate is most bracing and exhilarating, 
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with, it may be said, a continuous light frost at night during the two mid- 
winter months ; and the temperature throughout the year on all parts of 
the plateau over 5,000 feet is most delightful, and admits of the employ- 
ment of European out-door labourers. 

It will therefore be seen that a few miles’ ride will there give changes in 
a mild temperature not to be met with, perhaps, in any other part of the 
world. 

The consequence of this evenly-balanced temperature on the vegetable 
kingdom is most surprising, and there can be seen blended every descrip- 
tion of fruit and vegetable both of the Eastern and Western hemispheres ; 
and in adjoining estates coffee, tea, pepper, and all the European cereals, 
^flourish equally, which could not, perhaps, be witnessed in any other 
country. Thus a homestead may be established, say at 5,000 feet altitude, 
which would enable a settler to dwell in an almost certain healthy climate,, 
and mid-way between what might be termed his tropical-growing produce, 
such as coffee, tea, &c. &c. and [his European culture, viz., wheat, barley, 
potatoes, and all the English kitchen-garden vegetables, and most of its 
fruits. 

The climate is likewise most genial for animals of all classes, ezcept 
sheep (on the western side at least, where too much damp cold prevails for 
them), but the herds of buffaloes kept by the Todawars thrive everywhere, 
and are perhaps the finest of their species to be met with in any part of 
India. 

Game of all sorts is likewise plentiful, from the elk to the hare ; and 
birds, from the jungle-fowl to the wood-cock ; but from the absence of 
lakes and ponds there are no water-fowl and but few fish ; but both of 
these abound in the surrounding low countries, and efforts are now being 
made by the Madras Government, for the introduction of some foreign fish, 
and I believe that they have succeeded in placing some goomerry” from 
the Mauritius in the Ootacamund (so called) -Lake. This is a Chinese fish, 
(imported and acclimatized in that island), and though it is very good, yet 
much finer and more delicious fish ^re to be obtained at the foot of the 
Ooonnoor Ghaut, without either the expense or trouble of their transit 
from distant countries. 

The breeding of poultry is not so much attended to on the hills as 
might have been expected, but this is easily accounted for by the great 
numbers that are continually being poured into the markets from the low 
country, from whence likewise most of the grain, as well as sheep and 
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cattle for consumption^ are procured j and the mode of conveyance, par- 
ticularly of so heavy *an article as grain, being still the primitive one of 
pad-donkeys and bullocks, adds somewhere about 50 per cent, to its 
original cost; and, therefore, living on the hills is rendered much more 
expensive than it might be, had a more easy ascent been fixed upon, as the 
main road into them, which could easily have been found through what 
is generally termed the Orange Yalley route ; but the only aim of the 
Government as yet appears to have been their easy access as a sanitarmm, 
or refuge for the Madrassees from the ‘^grilling’’ and “ stewing” days 
on the coast. 

This has, no doubt, been a most praiseworthy object, yet might pleasure 
have been combined with duty had the authorities generally known some- 
thing more of these mountains than simply their desirability as a place 
of resort, where, at the proper season may be found congregated the 
Uite of society from the surrounding plains, with, perhaps, the most 
picturesque spots in the world for pic-nics, combined with excellent 
shooting. 

It may appear to some that I have been too minute in details that 
might appear to them of minor importance, but, as an old soldier, I am 
forcibly impressed with the idea that a good commissariat is of the utmost 
consideration, and I feel certain that experienced coffee-planters will 
agree with me on this head, as being a matter much affecting their 
interest through the gangs of coolies employed by them on their estates j 
and the dearness of grain and consequent increase of coolie-hire has done 
much to retard coffee-planting.^ 

I have thought it necessary to dilate a little on the necessaries of 
life, and consequent facility of working estates, as the principal object 
of this paper is to call the attention of capitalists to this land of promise, 
as yet but little known except to the few enterprising European settlers, to 
whom too much credit cannot be awarded for the true manly endurance 
with which they have for years encountered so many difficulties, amongst 
which, not the least, has been the yant of assistance and support, &c. 
from the authorities ; and though it scarcely can be credited, yet it is a 
fact, that until very lately scarcely an effort was made by Government to 
furnish even a road for the ingress or egress of these hardy pioneers, a 
class from whom might be selected many more deserving the Star of India 

1 A third of the value of a crop is generally supposed to be sunk in keeping up 
an estate. 
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tlian some of those who haye received it. Yet so far from that having met 
with consideration from the authorities, I do not believe that there has 
been a single instance of one of this most deserving body having ever been 
even appointed a magistrate, though their isolated position, being often 
upwards of 100 miles distant from one, or any Government official, with 
hordes of unruly coolies in the surrounding estates requiring the force of 
law to keep them in order, would, it might have been supposed on the 
score of prudence alone, have dictated the necessity for some resident 
magistrates. It cannot be either on the score of want of ability or 
respectability that this much demanded measure has not been carried out, 
as there are gentlemen to be found amongst the coffee-planters of Southern 
India, second to none in the empire in birth as well as education. 

I should have wished to have been more explanatory in reference to the 
number of estates and acres actually under coffee and tea planting on the 
ISTeilgherries Proper, but owing to my having been laid np for the past 
month, I have been prevented from following out this subject as I might 
otherwise have done ; however, I know that every available nook and 
corner has been appropriated, and a review of what I have shown in 
reference to Wynaad will give a very fair idea of what has been done on 
the Neilgherries. 

The Shevaroy Hills, near Salem, may he said to be entirely under 
coffee. As to tea-planting, though it is only in its infancy in Southern 
India, yet there is every reason for believing that it will be a success. 

Its first introduction near Oo 9 nnoor was by Gap tain Mann, of the Indian 
Navy; but he was so discouraged by the many impediments thrown in his 
way by the prejudices of the Government official then in authority in the 
Coimbatore district, that for years he relinquished it almost in despair, 
but has, I believe, of late again proceeded with its cultivation, <fec. ; and 
I have tasted some tea of the growth of this plantation, of a very 
good quality. 

Now, gentlemen, although I fear that I may not have been quite 
so successful as I might have been in laying before you the capabilities of 
the hills of Southern India, still I trust that I have shown that they 
hold a fair place both agriculturally and commercially ; and I suppose 
that I need hardly tell you that the Neilgherry and Wynaad coffee is fast 
gaining a high character in the European markets ; nor that the half of 
the coffee sold as Mocha” in the English market is from those parts. 

I shall only now further add that the great drawback to coffee-growing. 
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as well as to all else in India, including improvements, &c., has been, 
the want of capital ; let but that desideratum to its advancement be fairly 
thrown into the Indian market, and not held back as it is now so strangely 
and unaccountably, and the Eastern empire will vie, if not surpass, all 
others in the growth as well as the manufacture of most articles of food, 
as well as of clothing. 

I must now conclude this subject for the present, fearing that I may 
have already trespassed too long on your patience, only adding, that for 
the want of time I purposely restricted myself to export produce, yet is 
there a wide field and many large markets within reach for the more 
homely products of potatoes and other vegetables, with railways at 
hand to convey them to most parts — and Madras is now so principally 
supplied ; and I have long been of opinion that dairy farms would 
pay well, with a piggery and ham and bacon-curing department attached. 

The CnAiEMAw — I am sure we all feel very much indebted to Colonel Haly for bringing 
so important a subject before us. It is one on which the welfare of India very much 
depends ; it is one that the welfare of Europeans in a very great degree depends 
on. The hill country is the only part of India which it is possible for this country to 
colonize. The great desideratum for the hill plantations is simply communication. 
We do not want Government assistance ; we are quite able to carry on the cultivation, 
and to compete with the whole world, because, I believe, at the present moment tea, 
cinchona, and coifee can be produced in India at vexy much less cost than anywhere 
else ; unquestionably coffee can be produced at a cost quite 30 per cent, below 
what it can he produced at in Ceylon, and certainly much below the cost at which it 
can he produced in any other large coffee-producing country. But the great draw- 
back is want of communication. I do not mean to complain of the Government not 
having done more than they have done in the way of opening up communications, 
they have expressed their willingness to do it, and they are doing a good deal, hut not 
nearly what is required, not nearly what might be done with the same amount of 
money, if it was done by practical men, and men who would know how it ought to be 
laid out. Supposing one of our own counties was to be left for its main turnpike 
roads, and still more for its local roads, to a central board sitting in London, in what 
position would our communications be 1 But such is the state of things, at this present 
moment, in the hill-countries. There is too^little attention paid to the representations 
of the associations now formed by the planters, who are men of knowledge, men of 
position, men of family, and men of as honourable bearing as any in the service ; and 
they ought to be more trusted to lay out the money that is coming to the Government 
out of their own pockets, I will state a simple fact, which I have j ust been looking into, 
in consequence of two hours ago having received newspapers from India, complaining 
very much of the non-fulfilment of promises made by the Government to have roads 
opened. If we take an estate of say 300 acres (which is the most eligible size of an 
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estate for economical management), the tax to the Government npon that estate 
amounts to 600 rupees. That is paid with the understanding that the money shall 
he laid out in improving the communications of the locality. The carriage of the 
crop of that estate^ which would amount at a moderate estimate to 100 tons, costs at 
the present moment 5,000 rupees, and the cost of the carriage of the manure which 
would he required to keep the estate in proper order after it has become a few years 
old, would he another 5,000 rupees; the total cost, therefore, of the carriage of the 
crop downwards, and the manure upwards, amounts to 10,000 rupees per annum, while 
the tax to the Government is 600 rupees. If roads were made down the Ghauts, 
which in most of the different localities do not exceed five miles, the cartage could be 
done in a much shorter time, with much less loss of weight, for 2,000 rupees, making 
a difference, upon that little estate of 300 acres, of no less than 8,000 rupees per 
annum upon carriage alone, or nearly equal to £2 14s. per acre, which is a very 
handsome rental for any estate in England or Scotland. All that would he required 
would he to capitalize the amount of tax which we pay to the Government, and allow 
us to make the roads. I myself, and I believe every other planter, were we allowed 
to do it, would be very happy to treble our tax to get the roads. You see that one 
single year’s saving, if the roads were made, would permit of our paying a tax four 
times the present amount, if.it were necessary. The money thus raised should he 
expended, under Government supervision certainly, hut by a committee of proprietors 
of the different districts. It shows what the Hill-country is capable of when we find 
coffee-planting so profitable as it is, notwithstanding this drawback. But when you 
come to the ITeilgherries Proper, the table-land, where any fruit and any grain of 
European growth can be grown most advantageously, that drawback acts as an 
absolute prohibition to the cultivation of those things. You cannot export your 
grain, because the carriage alone comes to be its value. You^cannot export your fruit 
for the same reason. It is only cinchona, tea, and coffee, which are so veiy valuable 
per ton, which can be advantageously cultivated, so long as the carriage is so heavy, 
and the length of time occupied is so great as it is at present. It would astonish you 
if I were to tell you the number of bullocks required to carry down a single crop of 
one of those estates, and the length of time it takes to go down and up again *. it 
takes about 150 bullocks to do what one good horse in this country' will do. As a 
planter, and as representing the planting interest out there, I feel much indebted to 
Colonel Haly for having brought this subject before us. It only requires a little 
pressure from home to get attention paid to a matter of such very great importance 
to England as regards colonization, and the means of advantageous employment for 
its subjects. 

Colonel HAiY— No people have been worse treated than the planters of Southern 
India. Others have made themselves heard somehow or other. 

Mr. Powys — Cannot we, as a body, take some steps in the matter ? 

The Chairman — shall write by the next mail, and request the planters at the 
different associations, now that the matter has been taken up, to meet and send 
home a petition and remonstrance. Now that proprietors are investing their capital 
in the soil, and holding titles of the soil from the Government, it is but fair and just 
that the local roads of the district should be placed under the proprietors of that 
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district as they are here. The proprietors would carry out the work at a third of tlio 
expense under the present arrangement. It would be for the advantage of the 
Government to have the roads properly opened, for more land would be taken into 
cultivation. Another drawback is that the Madras Government have charged the full 
tax of two rupees per acre, the moment the land is handed over to the planter — which 
is an unjust thing, and most impolitic, because it is making a man pay for jungle 
before he has had time to make it productive. If the man had the land for say three 
years free from tax, and you then gradually raised the tax, giving him five or six 
years before you charged the full amount, he would take a larger quantity of land 
from the Government, and plant more extensively. That has been the case in Bengal 
— Madras seems behind the other Presidencies, they are grasping at too much. 

Mr. Powys — Have you heard anything about the ‘'borer V* 

The Chaieman — The manager of my estates and his partner were applied to by the 
Government when it first appeared, and they stated then their decided opinion, that 
it would be foun'd that it would not seriously hurt healthy and well-managed estates ; 
that it only affected trees in an unhealthy and half-dry state ; and that it was 
principally owing to the planters opening out the land into grass-land, without 
leaving a fringe of trees which the borer lived upon. Where such a fringe of trees 
has been left, the plantations have not suffered. But I have received to-day accounts 
by the mail from India and Ceylon, stating that one very great cause of the noise that 
was made in the papers about the borer, was for the purpose of reducing the value of 
a great many estates then in the market, by parties interested in purchasing them. 
The planters now seem, by the letters I have received by this post and the former 
post to apprehend little or no damage from the borer. The opinion of those two 
gentlemen, to whom I have referred, proves to have been so far well founded that in 
not one of the many estates w^hich those gentlemen manage has the borer shown 
itself. 

Mr. Powys — How do they get rid of it where it appears ? 

The Chaieman — The moment they see it on a tree they cut down the tree and bum 
it; it does not affect the root; they live upon the dying wood of the jungle; and if 
the jungle is all cleared away, they have nothing to live upon, and therefore they 
come upon the coffee-trees. 

A vote of thanks to Colonel Haly, moved by Mr. Powys, was carried unanimously. 



AFTERlSrOON MEETOTG-, Tuesday, Januaey 21, 1868. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P. in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read b}'' tbe Secretary for Captain Chadwick, 
who was unavoidably absent, entitled : — 

THE FUELOUGH EEGULATIONS OF THE 
INDIAN AEMY. 

For many years now, the Indian papers have come to hand, filled with 
the earnest and touching appeals of Indian officers for a liberal, far-seeing, 
and final adjustment of the rules to govern their future sick-leave, fur- 
lough, and retiring pensions. And, as it is now currently obtaining, that 
the Viceroy has urged the repeal and liberal amendment of existing laws 
upon the subject, and that Government, accepting gracefully the necessity, 
is prepared, once and for ever, equitably, and in a justly generous spirit, 
to model them anew — it behoves us to give a careful attention to the rules 
as they now obtain, point out the anomalies and injustices that require 
sweeping away, and view in a liberal but not exacting light concessions 
that seem desirable, in order to place officers of her Majesty’s Indian Army 
on a fair and parallel footing with their brethren in her Majesty’s other 
non -purchase corps, viz., Eoyal Engineers, Artillery, and Marines, ever 
weighing in favour of the Indian Service this consideration, that whereas 
the service of the more fortunate brethren of the above-quoted corps may 
be hie vhiqiie 'per mare^ per terras, or in other words quo fas et 
gloria diicunt, that of the Indian officer is strictly limited to her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions. No ^oolwich, no Chatham, no Gibraltar, 
Aldershot, Jersey, or Galway for him. Every day over two years in 
twenty that he indulges in a less fiery climate, or indeed, in leave even in 
that fiery furnace, he must serve over again, he the cause his energy, 
devotedness to the service, and consequent sickness, or urgent private 
affairs of his own or his relatives. So reluctant is a man, who has had his 
two years of hread^ to the intolerable deal of sack, to come back again 
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upon sick-leave, that it is often too late for his employers, when he is 
driven to return, and they receive for his life, the services of a broken- 
down man, who might have tendered a vigorous labour for his pay, had a 
short-sighted policy not rendered penal the only way by which his failing 
health might in time have been restored. Few are conversant with India 
and with an Indian connexion, who cannot tell off upon their fingers many 
an acquaintance or friend who could not afford to chuck their appoint- 
ments,” or " had been home over their two years before/^ and died, rather 
than incur the penalty prescribed for those who seek, not only their own 
benefit, but the good of the service that employs them„ An officer of 
Engineers or Artillery, even if serving in India, can, after he has been out 
there three years, obtain leave to England, but an Indian officer, unless 
absolutely so ill as to require it, must wait until his furlough is due after 
ten years (when he must pay his own passage home and out, and resign 
his staff appointments), nor, as a rule (to which there are a few exceptions 
as proofs), can he hope ever to be on duty this side of Aden, or share the 
hundred and one advantages home service holds out. 

The infancy of the furlough regulations, now perpetuated into second 
childhood, had its spring and source in the days when an Indiaman took 
from five to eight months on the voyage, and when there w^ere very few 
officers to very large battalions of Sepoys, when war w'as chronic, and field 
service the normal condition of the small band who composed the Indian 
Army. Even then, our honourable masters were mindful of their servants 
whilst carefully guarding themselves from loss in the transaction ; so they 
enacted that, although England being too far off, and a place they by no 
means desired to encourage their officers in visiting, yet any officer sick or 
entitled to furlough, if he would forego the long journey to and fro that a 
visit to England necessitated, might take ‘change of air to the Cape, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or Egypt, or try the Neilgherries or Himalayas without 
diminution of pay, or the loss of a day^s service. 

The furlough rules were altered in 1854, and the Zoar to flee unto when 
stricken hy the climate, has been removed, and the most stringent rules 
have taken their place — which rules every officer in the Staff Corps (nine 
out of ten), or holding a staff appointment, must adopt. Thus in the pre- 
sent year, wffieh an officer can he in England and make the return journey 
in less time than it formerly took to reach the Cape ; when the service 
has been handed over with India to the Crown, and a desire is believed to 
exist that the officers should labour no more under invidious distinction 
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of bygone days, the only amendment in all the old rule has been, that an 
officer may count either on sick-leave, or upon furlough, two years not 
actually on duty, but at rest away from harness, out of twenty 1 But for 
this privilege, which is compulsory on nearly every person, the price paid 
is, that every day over two months’ privilege leave (to be obtained only 
during fixed leave months), whether in India or the rest of the world, 
whether on sick-leave, furlough, or on urgent private affairs, counts 
against the final retirement on pension of the unhappy individual whose 
liver, private affairs, or desire to step with the march of intellect at home, 

> will not be content with two years^ leave out of twenty. 

The former pleasant shooting trips, exploring expeditions (whereby 
gain was wrought to the State), visits to the celebrated places in India, and 
interminglings with the brother officers at sister presidencies, are at an 
end ; and let a zealous officer but overwork himself after once having 
exceeded his two years’ leave, and forthwith every day and hour of his 
leave is alike piled into one huge addition sum, the total to be deducted 
from his service for pension. Should his health fail him, unfortunately, for 
more than the prescribed period, the said loss of health in the pursuit of 
his lawful vocation exposed to the effects of a hot and unfriendly climate, 
he is visited with the punishment of his misfortune, by having his pension 
removed from his grasp by just so many months or days he has taken to 
recover j and thus the more he suffers in health, doing his duty to the best 
of his ability and constitution, the more heavily and severely is it visited 
upon him as if it was a sin. Few and far between occur the names of 
those officers who have not been forced home sick ; still fewer are those 
who, on return from sick-leave can avail themselves of the furlough they 
may claim after a further residence of six years, for Grovernment allows no 
officer home or out, if on furlough, a passage ; and nowadays an officer 
must hold an high appointment, or be of colonel’s rank, to save enough to 
render furlough advisable if a married man; and even if pecuniarily 
feasible, ten to one he has already devoured his cake, and cannot afford to 
give G-overnment more time over again. Should an officer be possessed 
of the highest class of merit that now obtains in India, a sound liver, and 
iron constitution, and have been twenty-five years in harness, should he 
hold an appointment too good for a poor man to relinquish, and wish to 
revisit his native country, the furlough rules only permit Mm six months’ 
leave retaining his appointment ; if he wishes unreasonably for more, he 
must vacate — say a political appointment in which he has gained him- 
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self credit, done the State some service and tliey know it, and of all the 
ins and outs of whose politics he holds the keys and master mind — sooner 
than give him air, hreath, freedom, and a look at his birthplace after a 
quarter of a century, the furlough rules would compel him, to lose his 
berth, and the Government to lose his services, and alter all the appoint- 
ments that were working so well, as existent. 

It is indeed no exorbitant demand to hope that the present ventilation 
of the musty rules of old may obtain for the service one year — ^in every 
seven of service — on furlough with full pay, and the privilege of a passage 
home and on return in the new troop-steamers at the Government rates ; 
the abolition of the cruel enactment of sick-leave counting against 
pension, which does not obtain in the case of any other service, and is 
still less applicable to that of the Indian officer, who knows no change of 
scene or clime during his service, but must begin and end it in India. It 
is true that since 1857 it has been ruled that sickness contracted by 
wounds or exposure shall free the sick-leave of the penalty attached to it, 
but this is not enough. An officer may have been through the whole of 
the mutiny, exposure, hardship, and fatigue notwithstanding, and be well ; 
and yet three or four more years’ residence in the country may add the 
one straw to the camel’s back, and when he goes home with liver or 
dysentery, it will be as much real exposure and hardship encountered in 
the execution of his duty that will take him there ; but no friendly A3gis 
will be extended in his case to shield him from the doom of serving his 
time over again on his return to India. This is no -far-fetched supposi- 
tion, but the true exposition of the case of hundreds who were during 
various campaigns, surveys, &c,, much exposed, but did not feel it to tell 
on them for some years ; whilst those who fortunately fell sick during the 
campaign, survey, &c., reaped the benefit of the saving clause, which 
ought henceforth to be made to embrace all who, from no fault of their 
own, are compelled to seek a. change of climate to remedy disease contracted 
in serving their country faithfully. After fifteen years’ service, every 
officer might be permitted to retire upon the half-pay of his rank, an 
arrangement that would greatly save to Governnient, and ease their 
embarrassment at the present time. The same time should be conceded 
to officers on furlough for the retention of their staff appointments, as is 
at present allowed to those upon sick-leave. These boons will be life and 
encouragement to a drooping service, while the concessions are neither 
disproportioned to the advantages enjoyed by their brethren of the before- 
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named services, nor are they exorbitant to grant to men ’who leave home 
and kindred to work /or a certainty all the days of their service in our 
Indian empire. 

Taking the case of an officer of either of the three non-purchase corps 
alluded to. It is but rarely, save of late years, that either of them have 
served in India at al\ but even though they do serve there, when they 
fall sick, when they are lucky enough to get leave, their acceptance of the 
boon is not clogged or embittered by the thought that they have to make 
good every day spent in getting health or enjoyment on their return to 
India. The engineer has Chatham, the artilleryman Woolwich, the 
marine either of them, with fifty other places to which all three have a 
chance of being sent to serve, if they desire not to return at all. Have 
they not all the world before them where to choose, or to accept if chosen 
for them, as likely Canada or the Mediterranean, if not the United King- 
dom, dep6ts to go to, ships, batteries, as the case may be, to give them 
change, and, by the provisions of the warrant recommended by the late 
Royal Commission, a pension that is not contingent on where they serve, or 
the number of times that they have been fortunate enough to obtain 
leave during that service. 

It is as well known to the authorities as is patent to those upon the 
spot, that the efficiency of the Indian Army is now seriously hampered 
and impaired by the enforced idleness of a large number of field-officers 

doing general duty,” and of captains and subalterns attached ” to regi- 
ments. The duties of the former may or may not even consist in member- 
ship of one court-martial per month, and sitting as often president of a 
court of inq^uiry to ascertain the cause of decease of defunct elephant, 
bullock, or undue life in biscuit or salt pork. The duties of the attached 
officer” are nominally what may be invented through the indigestive 
dreams, or fertile brains of the officer commanding the regiment. Real 
duties there are none, and although the C. 0. may, and often does render 
the position doubly unpleasant, no power can make it a pleasant or a 
coveted berth. It is a position alil^e unfair to the officer, his commanding 
officer, the State, and to the morale of the army at large. It speaks well 
for them, the lingering scent of former palmier days having still enveloped 
them to the exclusion of constant courts martial and summary removals, 
for a state more inviting to evil from idleness, and absence of incentive to 
good, ctinnot be imagined or described. Without an option, deprived of 
even the charge of a company, captains in name only, without a chance of 
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learning or keeping up their knowledge of their profession, they are torn 
from amongst the men they governed and knew, to the detriment of both, 
and either transplanted to take no share in the government of a stranger 
corps, but in mockery to be with it for no purpose j or still worse, to be left 
with their old regiment, strangers sitting in the high places, all power for 
good reft from their hands, and an impotent shrug of the shoulders their 
only answer to appeals from the men who have known them from beardless 
boys. That this is no overcharged picture, hundreds of voices are ready 
to assert in every varied accent of helplessness and hopelessness. 

Why not do one of many things to remedy this crying evil ? Give them 
the chance of retiring temporarily on a befitting pay (say save the State 
one third, and give them two thirds of their present pay), with liability to 
be called on to serve when wanted. Surely niore improvement will be 
wrought on them by retiring gracefully, to mingle with the world, than by 
keeping them, eating their hearts out at a great expense, in lone corners of 
our Indian empire. Or if the retention of claim to their services is not 
desirable, put on the clock as a special case, grant them proportionate 
pensions, as in the case of the Indian Navy, and an enormous saving to the 
public will be eifected, whilst the boon will be hailed with universal joy 
by those who, without duties to perform or take an interest in, are drag- 
ing on their existence, nailed to one point' of our Indian possessions, 
without object, hope, energy of purpose, or any good accruing to the State 
from their strange unhappy position. 

Many officers who are fortunate enough to have served their time for 
pension, are deterred from retiring by the fact of the bonus question being 
still unsettled. Eor two* thirds of their service, with the approval of 
Government offiicially expressed, they had stinted themselves of the enjoy- 
ments of life to pay heavy monthly instalments to buy out their seniors, 
hoping and trusting in the good faith they entertained of the Government 
they served, that when their day of retirement came they, too, should have 
a little sum to invest in a cottage, furniture, and a nest-egg for a rainy 
day. But these hopes have been cruelly and arbitrarily blasted by the 
decision of the Secretary of State, nor has the recent ordering or assembly 
of committees at the Presidency done anything for the aggrieved except 
expend a useless salary on a secretary at each Presidency, in order to show 
officers that they were rather in debt to Government than in a position to 
hope for anything in the way of refund. As it is not the purpose of this 
paper to dwell upon the bonus question, further than to glance at it as 
No. 1, Vol. II. 
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affecting the retirement of hundreds, naj, of nearly all officers, it will be 
left, in the hopes of its receiving the separate attention of the Association, 
as a large and grave question requiring grave handling and involving 
large interests. The question now, which invites present discussion here, 
the consideration of Grovernment, and the attention of the House, is, how 
best the existing effete and obsolete furlough and retiring rules may be 
amended, so as at the least cost- to the nation to restore and further the 
efficiency of the Indian Army, with due regard to the interests of the 
employer and the welfare of the employed. 

That they have more officers than they can employ at present, and that 
many of the unemployed officers would gladly retire, to the saving of the 
State and the efficiency of the army, is patent ; but when we superadd 
that, allowing the present cumberers half or even two- thirds of their pay 
and allowances to retire on, a broad margin of profit will be left to the 
State, it is to be believed that no expediency to the contrary can stand in 
the way of boldly grappling and dealing with the matter j but the army 
has been kept waiting so patiently and so long in the hopes of better days 
that it is trusted the wheels may this time he set in motion with expedi- 
tion, ^nd no more long years roll over the heads of the officers in whose 
behalf we urge. 

Short leaves in India should no more be made to count against an 
o^cer out there, than it does against his brother in any other non -pur- 
phase corps ; and sick-leaves, the fruits of his bitter enemy the climate, no 
longer entail a fresh rolling of the stone, ever to fall backwards when near 
the top ; for he it remembered that by demanding the service over again, 
Government ignore the fresh energy, recruited health, and renewed power 
of work which an officer from England brings to bear upon his duties, 
and which it is only fair, that the master, and not the servant should pay 
for — the loss at the time being a gain in the end to the Government. 
Besides, thp other non-purchase officers, with 99 per cent, more of oppor- 
tunities to recruit and keep their health, are not so hardly dealt with, 
therefore it cannot he either necessary or expedient in the case of an 
enforced residence for a much longer time than they ever (unless from 
choice) endure. 

With the prices of all things more than doubled since the mutiny, 
never were Indian officers sq pushed to compass the duty of living as 
gentlemen on their pay. And it must be remembered that for the bait of 
a majority in the future, certain hundreds of captains have given up a large 
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portion of their pay by entering the Staff Corps ; and although this is not 
touched upon to be shown a hardship, being done with the eyes open, yet 
that premeditation will not make a certain sum of money go farther than 
it can, and it is very certain that the struggle for a Staff Corps captain 
to maintain his position as a gentleman (unless a bachelor) is a hard one ; 
and it behoves a great Government in dealing with its servants’ wants and 
necessities as set forth in this paper, to renaember that all the boons and 
privileges prayed for herein are marks of a healthy craving for more fre- 
quent opportunities of revisiting England to the invigoration of bodily 
health and the improvement of the mind, both to be used with renewed 
activity for the employer’s benefit on their return, and not mere queru- 
lous and groundless grumblings from discontent on the part of the Indian 
officers ; and that in order to facilitate the fulfilment of their desire, taking 
into consideration the poverty of ofilcers, the enormous cost of passages and 
the ability of Government, by the introduction on the line of trooping 
steamers, the boon of passages at Government rates is earnestly sought for 
by officers on sick-leave (unprovided with passage) and furlough for them- 
selves and families. 

As examples of how strictly and stringently, the present retiring rules 
are enforced, the following instances are quoted. An ofiicer long upon 
the invalid establishment, and of twenty- seven years’ service, would have 
been entitled to his captain’s pension in Zm than a month, when he was 
so ill that the doctors sent him to Europe. There being no discretionary 
power vested -with anybody in the matter, that officer sailed, at an enormous 
expense to a married man, for India last year, to put in tw'enty- eight days 
service, all of which time he could stay at a hotel, or had it been longer, 
performed the active duties of an invalid officer. A majot of the locals 
had served his time for the pension of his rank when he came home sick ; 
whilst in England he is promoted to lieut.-colonel, but to retire on that 
rank he must return to India and report his arrival. A captain of the 
Staff Corps, nearly eighteen years’ service, receives his promotion to major, 
and is anxious on account of filling Health to retire upon half-pay, but 
unless he v/ent out to India (when on arrival he could not claim his half- 
pay) he can only retire on the half-pay of a captain. 

While this paper is in preparation, i\iQTimes informs us that the Committee 
sitting at Simla has sent in its proposed revision of the furlough regulations, 
and that it is in course of being forwarded home by the Viceroy to the Secre- 
tary of State for India ; but, unless we are misinformed, the amendment is 
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but sligbtj and ifc were well that the whole were framed anew to suit the 
age and spirit of the times, instead of patched piecemeal ; and above all it 
would be advantageous to the public and the officers, w^ere the matter 
given free ventilation in the House of Commons, where the absurdity and 
want of economy and justice in the old rules will be found so glaring, 
that concessions will be freely made, the road to retirement smoothed for 
the unemployed, and just compensation being made to the heavy losers 
by the withdrawal of the bonus, the machinery, which has got a little 
rusted and out of gear, will again work freely and uncomplainingly as of 
yore, and still prove a nursery and trial-ground for a race of soldiers such 
as India has produced. 

Captain Palubr — I would wish to mention one focfc — at the same time as we have 
articles appearing in the public prints urging that greater liberality should be shown 
towards officers of the Indian Army — there comes homo from India a copy of an order 
issued from the India Office, which, instead of being more liberal, curtails the 
privileges which have hitherto been accorded to those officers I allude to. Formerly, 
military officers in civil employ had one month’s leave in a twelvemonth, which 
was cumulative up to three months after three years’ service, and they •were allowed 
to come to Europe during the three months’ leave of absence j but, vithin the last two 
months, orders have been issued in India, stating that that privilege has been with- 
drawn from those officers. That shows the spirit of illiberality wdiich guides the councils 
of the India Office, and shoves how necessary it is fur the Association to take some mea- 
sures to try and induce them to be more liberal tow'ards officers of the Indian Army. 

General Houtii— I think it would be as well to bring to your notice the article 
in to-day’s Times. 1 suppose if the author of the paper had been present he would 
have made some allusion to it. It seems that the Eoporfc of the Committee which 
assembled at Simla, to which allusion is made in his paper, has been sent home, and 
the recommendations of that Committee are given in the article. It says We 
believe the principal recommendations of the Committco are as follows — leave to 
England with retention of appointment, in the military service two years, in the 
civil service three years.” It may be noticed here that Sir John Lawrence desired the 
Comnuttee to frame a set of rules which should be applicable to all public servants. 
The recommendations, therefore, concern both services, though the hardship under 
th e present system is felt inincipally by military officers. The Comm ittee recommends, 
in the second place ; That pay should he allowed at the rate of fifty per cent, of the 
acting allowances of the absentee, su])ject to a maximum of £1,200 p^r annum, and a 
minimum of £300 for civil, and £250 for military persons; the leave on medical 
certificate is to be extended to two and three years with retention of appointment; a 
change is to be marie in the periods after which furlough can be obtained, to consist 
in the civil department of two years after eight years, and one after every subsequent 
four years, of residence ; in the military, of two years after eight years, and one after 
every subsequent six years of service in India ; there must he service for at least three 
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years after return from leave in Europe, before fresh leave to Europe can be taken 
■without pay being stopped ; the limitation of the total absence of a military ofiicer 
out of India to be eight years on pay, including leave on sick certificate. The 
Committee also recommends the extension to civil servants of the privilege of taking 
six months’ leave of absence after intervals of six years without pay, and the power of 
uniting privilege leave with such leave. These are the main alterations in the present 
S3"stem proposed by the Committee, and they certainly seem reasonable and just. 
They will not appreciably add to the burdens on the country, and they will tend to 
save our most valuable material— the lives of the men who admini.ster or defend 
Eritish India.” It is a pity that Captain Chadwick is not present to give us his views 
regarding that scheme of which, I suppose, those are the principal details — we might 
have heard from him whether they would, in his opinion, meet the wishes of the 
service generally or not ; hut it appears to me that we might, perhaps, by application 
to the India Office, be favoured with a copy of the recommendations of this Committee 
for the information of officers generally, and for our own information, so that the 
Association might be able to see whether any amendment of it might be proposed 
before anything definite was settled in the India Office about it. 

The Chaiiijvian — I do not observe that Captain Chadwick has alluded at all to the old 
furlough regulations still in existence. They granted three years’ leave of absence 
on sick certificate, and the officers lost their appointments. I have had personal 
expeiicneo of those regulations, which exist to this moment. Several officers are now 
at home under the old regulations — they get two and a-half years’ pay ; and, before 
returning to India they get an advance of the remaining six months’ pay. In ancient 
days all leave to the eastward of the Gape of Good Hope Wtis granted to officers with- 
out loss of appointments. There is no doubt that the time that is required to come 
from India to England now is less absolutely than was formerly occupied in the 
voyage from India to the Cape of Good Hope ; thcrcfoi'o there is no substantial 
reason for refusing to officers in these days that which was granted to officers in 
ancient days, viz. the retention of their appointments while on eickdeave. If that be 
part of the proposal of the Committee, it would be only just and proper that it should 
take effect. With regard to the article in the Times, the Times is pretty well 
inibrmed xipon almost all matters that are in progress, and, therefore, I think it very 
likely that the statements in the Times are founded in fiiet. I do not see that there 
could he any difficulty on the part of the authorities at the India Office in furnishing 
the Association with a copy of that report. If the Association applied to the India 
Office, through its president, for a copy, I have no doubt that it would be given, but 
if not given, the House of Commons will meet shortly, and I feel certain that it will 
not be refused there. Under the.se circumstances, I think we can do no more at the 
present moment than oiler our thanks to the author of the paper for his communica- 
tion; and though I cannot say I go altogether with him in some of his views, yet, 
on the whole, I think he deserves the thanks of his brother officers for raising the 
question. It is always advantageous when there is a grievance, or an injustice, or an 
insufficiency of fulfilment of expectations, that the question should be i*aised and 
publicly discussed. I do not think on the present occasion it is necessary to say more, 
as no doubt the recommendations of the Committee will be fully discussed both in 
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tlie House of Commons and elsewhere. Allusion has been made to ihe number of 
officers without employment in India. What is stated is quite true. I have asked for 
returns of the number and, strange as it may appear, in consequence of the promotion 
of alloflicers after fixed periods of service (12- years to be a captain, 20 years to be a 
major, 26 years to be a lieutenant-colonel and so on), the time is fast approaching as 
they are not filling up vacancies, when there will be nothing but field officers in the 
Indian Army,- and I have called the attention of the Secretary of State to that. I have 
called for a return of the number of officers attached to regiments in the expedition to 
Abyssinia who are strangers to the regiments. There have been some most imprudent, 
and I would say mischievous, attachment of officers to regiments now in Abyssinia, 
who decidedly have not served with the regiments before, and between whom and the 
men there can be no sympathy, — such a mode of officering regiments is dangerous, 
at all events impolitic. I know an Instance at this moment of a regiment in 
Abyssinia which has but one of its original officers with it, all the rest being strangers 
to the regiment. What sympathy, what attachment between men and officers can 
there he when men are so associated with strangers? I hope and trust that such an 
impolitic mode of proceeding will no longer be adopted, ^and I hope and trust, too, that 
in future the regiments in India will bo properly officered, for without a sufficiency of 
officers a native regiment is inefficient. Hatives will go anywhere where they are 
led, hut it requires Europeans to lead them, and when properly officered they will go 
anywhere. At the siege of Bhurtpore, the 12th Bengal Infantry passed the 76th in 
the trenches, mounted the breach, and planted their colours on the bastion, led by 
their officers; and they will do tha,t at all times and under all circumstances if 
properly led. By the attachment of only six officers to a regiment, and those not 
necessarily the officers that have served with them all their lives, between whom and the 
men there can he no sympathy, native troops are rendered inefficient, if not dangerous. 

A vote of thanks to Captain Chadwioe: was carried unanimously. 

The Seoretahy announced that fifty- two members (five of them being life-members) 
had joined the Association since his last announcement of additional members. He 
also called attention to the fact that though the Association now consisted of 520 
members, only ninety had subscribed anything towards the Journal. The two 
numbers of the Journal published last year had cost £143, while the total receipts 
had been only £30. It would be impossible to carry on the Journal, the circulation 
of which was the principal means whereby the Association hoped to benefit all classes 
in India, if the members did not support it. He also announced that a Committee 
Meeting would take place in the course of the week with respect to the East India 
Association Banquet. It was proposed that the banquet should take place on the 18th 
or 25th of March, at Willis’s Booms, that the price of the tickets should be twenty-five 
shillings— that each member should be allowed to purchase a second ticket for a 
friend, and that if more than 100 tickets should he taken, the Secretary of State for 
India, and some other statesmen connected with India should be invited to attend. 
After the meeting of the Committee a circular would be sent to members with a 
request that those who wished to attend should send in their names as early as possible. 

On the motion of General North, seconded by Captain Palmer, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was passed unanimously. 
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The Earl of Kelue in' the Chair. 


A Paper was i*ead by E. B* Eastwioe, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., entitled : — 

THE REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Ohairman — Ladies and Gentlemen, we have niet together this evening for the 
purpose of hearing a Paper read on the Representation of India in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is a question of very great moment indeed, one that causes much interest 
to all those connected with India, whether natives or not, and I think it ought also to 
cause great interest in those who are at present in Parliament unconnected with India. 
Of course I am not prepared at present, and I think few can he, to give a very decided 
opinion on the question how the country should be represented in Parliament ; but we 
should he very much obliged to any gentleman who will explain his views upon the 
subject, and 1 hope that any of those who may agree or disagree with Mr. Eastwick, 
who has been so kind as to prepare a Paper on the subject, will, whether members of 
this society or not, discuss the subject fully. With these few remarks, I beg to ask 
Mr. Eastwick to be so good as to read his paper. 

On the 1st of September ilext, the Act of the 21st and 22d Victoria, 
cap. 106, for the better Government of India, by which the powers of the 
East India Company were transferred to the Crown, will have been in 
force ten years. There has been sufficient time, therefore, to enable 
Parliament to judge of the merits of the present system of governing 
India, and, under any circumstances, a debate on the subject might be 
looked for in the approaching session. But, already, several influential 
members of the House of Commons have expressed opinions in favour of 
important alterations, and on the 13th of August last year, in reply 
to Mr. Ayrton, the Secretary of State for India, pledged himself in the 
following words to discuss the proposed changes : ‘‘I am in correspondence 
with the Governor-General and others on the several points that have 
been raised, and I can promise the honourable member that when we meet 
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next session, lie will find that I have not neglected the subject, and I shall 
then be prepared to discuss the matter with him, if he thinks fit to bring 
it under the notice of the House/’ Lord Cranborne, in the same debate, 
stated his opinion of the importance of over-hauling, both here and in 
India, the machinerj by which that great dependency is governed,” and 
Mr. Mill declared that the Secretary of State would be expected to bring 
forward a measure which might effect changes in the machinery of the 
Government of India.” 

After such announcements, it would seem to be desirable that this 
Association, which has for its object the independent and disinterested 
advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate means, of the interests and 
welfare of India,” should lose no time in arranging and embodying 
in resolutions its own views on the changes in the Government of 
India it may consider desirable, in order that it may be in a position to 
endeavour to influence the Legislature in favour of them. I suppose, 
that it will not be questioned that in matters relating to India the 
opinions of this Association are not unworthy of consideration, even by 
the Imperial Parliament. The task of governing India by Parliament, is 
by all admitted to be difficult j by some, as Mr. Mill, it is thought to be 
almost impracticable. Such a form of government,” says that profound 
thinker, ‘4s not only a despotism, but the despotism ‘of those, who 
neither hear, nor see, nor know anything about their subjects.’”^ He adds 
that, “the real causes which determine the prosperity or wretchedness, 
the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindus, are too far off to be 
within ken of the English. They have not the knowledge necessary for 
suspecting the existence of those causes, much less for judging of their 
operation.”^ But this Association is composed, not only of Englishmen 
who have made India their peculiar study, but of a large body of the 
most intelligent and best educated Indians themselves. It is in the 
power of these native gentlemen to supply information, which cannot, 
perhaps, he obtained from any other source j and it is to be hoped that 
they will not let slip this important opportunity of making known their 
sentiments and those of their countrymen. Even if no other end should 
be attained by the expression of their opinions, the natives of India will 
at least have evinced their patriotic feelings, and done their best to take a 
part in measures which affect the great interests of their country i and we 


^ Considerations on Eepresentative Government, p. 331. 
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know that in tliis waj alone tke national intelligence can be educated, 
and a true love of country be developed. 

Among tbe changes which have already found advocates here, and 
which I for one hope will find wider support both here and in Parliament, 
are some which may be classed generally under the head Representation.” 
At present India is wholly unrepresented. The government of that great 
dependency, unlike that of any other dependency of the British Crown, is 
a despotism, benevolent and paternal certainly, but still an absolute 
despotism. ISTow we have been told on the high authority of Mr. Mill, 
that, the only choice the case admits is a choice of despotism,” ^ and, no 
doubt, weighty arguments are adduced in support of that opinion. Still 
the very name of despotism is so odious to Englishmen, that it is only 
natural that the difficult problem* of how to temper our despotic govern- 
ment of India by some admixture of representative institutions, should be 
again and again anxiously weighed, and that the hope of striking out 
some new idea on the subject should not be altogether laid aside. In that 
hope I have asked permission to bring the question of the Representation 
of India in the Imperial Parliament under your notice this night, and in 
doing so, I propose to discuss preliminarily the subject of the Representa- 
tion of India in India ; because if a representative form of government 
were possible there, the representation of India in the British Parliament 
would lose much of its importance. 

“ The ideally best form of government,” says Mr. Mill, is the repre- 
sentative.”- I suppose that, here at least, this statement will be admitted 
to be true. Representative institutions are twice blest. They act bene- 
ficially, inasmuch as, to use the words of the authority just named, they 
are a means, of bringing the general standard of intelligence and honesty 
existing in the community, and the individual intellect and virtue of its 
wisest members more directly to bear upon the government, and investing 
them with greater influence in it, than they would in general have under 
any other mode of organization and they react with no less advantage 
on the governed, by assigning to them a share, however small, of public 
duty, and introducing their minds thoughts and feelings extending 
beyond individuals.”^ By representative institutions wffiich imply a 
participation, to a certain extent, in public functions, a citizen is taught 

’ Considerations on Representative Covernment, p. 331. 

3 Ibid. p. 32. , ^ Ibid. p. C7. 
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'‘to weigh interests not his own; to be guided in case of conflicting 
claims by another rule than his private partialities ; to apply at every 
turn principles and maxims which have for the reason of their existence 
the common good ; and he usually finds associated with him in the same 
work minds more familiarized than his own with those ideas and operations 
trhose study it will be to supply reasons to his understanding, and 
stimulation to his feeling for the general interest.”,^ Ifc is no wonder, 
then, that in this country, where every form of government has been 
so long and so incessantly discussed, representative institutions should 
have come to he regarded, not only as the best, but as the only possible 
institutions for free men. We are not surprised to find that, as Mr. 
Hallam assures us, it had become, so long back as the thirteenth century, 
a constitutional maxim, ‘‘ that all who possessed landed or moveable 
property ought, as free men, to be bound by no laws, and especially by no 
taxation, to' which they had not consented through their representatives.” ^ 
This sentiment, indeed, had become so engraven in the hearts of English- 
men, that in the early charters given to the founders of our American 
colonies,- ‘'representative government was seldom expressly granted, it 
was assumed by the colonies as a matter of right. 

Such being the case as regards Englishmen, we cannot wonder that 
those natives of India, who have been educated by the study of our best 
authors, and who have imbibed English sentiments, some of them" from 
associating with Englishmen in India, others by visiting this country, 
should be eager to participate in institutions here so highly prized. 
Their eagerness to be governed as we are is natural, and equally so 
their consequent impatience at the objections raised on account of the 
unfitness of their countrymen for such a form of government, and of the 
probability that, were it conceded, India v^-ould be dissevered from this 
country.- I propose,- therefore, to examine, the two questions — first, Is 
India prepared to receive representative institutions % and, secondly, If 
they were granted to India could the union between that country and 
England be maintained, and if not, does justice and expediency require 
that the grant should be made at the expense of a rupture? 

Now, with regard to the first point, we find that no less an authority 
than Lord Macaulay has declared, that, by “universal acknowledgement,” 

^ Constitutional History, vol. ii. p 68.- 2 Jbid, X96. 

® Kerivale s “ Lectures on Colonization/' p. 1'03. 
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India is not at present fitted to receive representative government. To 
test this assertion by anything like an indactive process is, of course, 
impossible, and all that can he done is to adduce the evidence of a few of 
the most eminent authorities.- jN'one,- indeed, have given direct testimony 
on this head, but indirectly their statements may he considered conclusive, 
as they prove that the universal tendency of the Indian mind is towards 
despotism, and that in India the masses have not emerged from the 
ignorance and barbarism of the early ages of the world. I must parti- 
cularly observe that, in making the citations that follow,- 1 am merely 
bringing together some of the statements that, I suppose, would have 
weight with the public in England. It is on that account that 1 feel 
myself obliged to argue from them, though I am in no way bound to 
endorse them. The first authority I shall quote is Professor Horace 
Wilson, a warm friend of the Hindus, hut who says of them,- ‘^By the 
character of their institutions, and by the depressing influence of foreign 
subjugation, they are what they were at least three centuries before 
the Christian era.”^ The historian, Mr. Mill, declares that despotism is 
inherent in the very nature of the Hindu system, “ Among the Hindus,” 
he says, according to the Asiatic model, the government was monarchical, 
and, with the usual exception of religion and its ministers, absolute. 
Ho idea of any system of rule, different from the will of a single person,’ 
appears to have entered the mind of them, or their legislators.”^ ^^If 
the world had no king,” says the Hindu Law, it would quake on all' 
sides through fear j the ruler of this universe therefore created a king for 
the maintenance of this system.” The same writer speaks of the circum- 
stances which distinguish the state of government among the Mahomine- 
dans from that among the Hindus, as being all of them to the advantage' 
of the former.” Yet of the Mahommedan rule all he can say is, that 
it was a pure despotism.” '' The government of the (Hindu) society,” 
writes Mr. Elphinstone, was vested in an absolute monarch. The opening 
of the chapter on Government employs the boldest poetical figures to- 
display the irresistible power, the glory, and almost the divinity, of a- 
king,”^ In his description of the Hindii character, Mr. Elphinstone draws 
a picture which is irreconcileable with representative institutions. “ Their 
great defect,” he says, “ is a want of manliness. Their slavish constitu- 
tion, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, the suhtiltiea 

^ History of India, vol. ii. p. 282, note. ^ Ibid. vol. i. p. 202. 

Ibid. p. 19. 
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and verbal distinctions of tbeir philosoplij, the languid softness of their 
poetry, their eifeminate manners, their love of artifice and delay, their 
submissive temper, their dread of change, the delight they take in puerile 
fables, and their neglect of rational history, are so many proofs of the 
absence of the more robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughout 
the mass of the nation.”^ Mahommedan rule in India may be briefly 
described from Elphinstone’s History, in one line — “In practice the king’s 
office was hereditary, and his power absolute.’’ “The Muslims,” says 
Mr. Erskine, “had no general system for conducting their internal 
government. The will of the ruler, capricious and uncertain at best, hut 
to which there was no check, was the acknowledged rule. They were 
bigots to their religion, and this bigotry .... formed another bond of 
union. The Hindiis, on the contrary, long divided, even under their 
own great monarchies, into petty principalities that had little intercourse 
with each other, but in the way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle 
of union, except in cases of intolerable oppression, and that only against 
the immediate tyrant of the hour. Their principle of quietism led them 
to acquiesce in any government once established. The historian of the 
Mahrattas, in endeavouring to draw an impartial character of the natives 
of India speaks of their vices as having “ originated in a corrupt, oppres- 
. sive government, and the demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition.” ^ 
But he adds some remarks which show that, in his opinion, they are still 
in too uncivilized a state to he qualified for representative institutions. 
“All natives of India,” he says, “ even the most intelligent of them are 
extremely superstitious, and place great reliance on astrology, omens, 
prodigies, and prophecies ; and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or super- 
natural agency, is too gross for the credulity of the multitude.” 

Similar evidence might be adduced from many other writers, hut it 
will probably he thought that enough has been given to show that, if not, 
as Lord Macaulay said, “ by universal acknowledgement,” at least according 
to the weightiest authorities, the people of India, from their indolence, 
carelessness, want of public spirit, and above all from their previous 
training, are at present unprepared for representative government. 

But it is in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s well-known work that this dis- 
qualification has been most fully pointed out. “A people,” he says, 

^ History of Indui, vol. ii. pp. 197, 418. 

® History of India under Baber and Humd-yun, vol. ii. p. 22. 

^ History of the Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 24. 
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must be considered unfit for more tban a limited and qualified freedom, 
who will not co-operate actively with the law and the public authorities 
in the repression of evil-doers. A people who are more disposed to 
shelter a criminal than to apprehend him, who, like the Hindiis, will 
perjure themselves to screen the man who has robbed them, rather than 
take trouble, or expose themselves to vindictiveness by giving evidence 
against him . . . require that the public authorities should be armed 
with much sterner powers of repression than elsewhere, since the first 
indispensable requisites of civilized life have nothing else to rest on. 
These deplorable states of feeling, in any people who have emerged from 
savage life are, no doubt, usually the consequence of previous bad govern- 
ment, which has taught them to regard the law as made for other ends 
than their good, and its administrators as worse enemies than those who 
openly violate it. But however little blame may be due to those in whom 
these mental habits have grown up, and however these habits may be 
ultimately conquerable by better government, yet, while they exist, a 
people so disposed cannot be governed with as little power exercised over 
them, as a people whose sympathies are on the side of the law, and who 
are willing to give active assistance in its enforcement.”^ In fiict Mr. Mill 
goes so far as to represent tlie state of Oriental nations generally, with 
reference to free institutions, as in some respects less hopeful than that of 
the rudest tribes. “If the nation,” he says, “has never risen above 
the condition of an Oriental people, in that condition it continues to 
stagnate. But if, like Greece or Rome, it had realized anything higher, 
through the energj’, patriotism, and enlargement of mind, wdiicli as 
national qualities are the fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a few 
generations into the Oriental state ; and that state does not mean stupid 
tranquillity, with security against change for the worse, it often means 
being overrun, conquered and reduced to domestic slavery, either by 
a stronger despot, or by the nearest barbarous people, who retain along 
with their savage rudeness the energies of freedom.” ^ 

But not to speak of other reasons for believing with Mr, Mill, that India 
is still “ at a great distance from ripeness for representative governnient/’ 
there is, according to that authority, an insuperable obstacle to such a 
government in India in the want of nationality. “Free institutions,” 
he says, “ are next to impossible in a country made up of difierent nation- 


Considerations on RepTesentative Government, p. 7. 
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alities. Among a people witbout fellow-feeling, especially if they read 
and speak different languages, the united public opinion, necessary to the 
working of representative government, cannot exist/*^ Community of 
language and religion, and identity of political antecedents, in which a 
feeling of nationality has its origin, do not exist in India. The Mahratta, 
the Afghan or Eohilla, the Sikh, the Parsi, the Sindhian, the Bengali, the 
Gorkha, the Kanarese, the native of Pegu, the Khond, the Nair, have 
nothing in common. An advance is being made, no doubt, to a fusion of 
the innumerable races that inhabit the vast extent of India, but it will be 
well if the causes of unification now at work should have any decisive 
result in the course of a century. 

Such being an outline of the reasoning as to the unfitness of India for 
representative government, it is time to consider what evidence there is 
for the reverse proposition. It has been said that the village communities 
show that the natives of India possess the instincts of self-goverment, and 
that, therefore, it is fair to suppose that they will understand represen- 
tative government. Eeference also has been made to the system of 
Panch^yets, or juries of five, amongst the Hindus generally, and of Panches 
among the Sikhs, as being evidence in the same direction. As Mr. Mill 
hardly even alludes to these systems, though he is, of course, w^elbinformed 
regarding them, we must suppose that he sees in them no proof that 
India is fit for representative institutions. Examination of the subject 
will, I think, confirm his views. The first thing that strikes us in 
the inquiry is, that the origin of the village community is nowhere 
related even in the oldest Sanskrit writings, but that, however old the 
record, the community seems to have pre-existed, and that for so long a 
period as to be untraceable. Accordingly, Mr. Maine, in his work on 
Ancient Law,^ thus speaks of it : — “ The village community of India is at 
once an organized patriarchal society and an assemblage of co-proprietors 
... it is known to be of immense antiquity. In whatever direction 
research has been pushed into Indian history, general or local, it has 
always found the community in e3j:istence at the furthest point of its 
progress.” It would be easy to confirm from other sources this statement 
of the extreme antiquity of the village community. On recognising 
the fact, and placing it beside the assertion that this archaic institution 
is evidence of a fitness for representative government, the thought 


^ Considerations on Eepresentative Government, p. 290. 
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naturally occurs, if this be a germ of the kind supposed, how has it 
remained so long without any sign of vitality? Surely 3,000 years 
would have sufficed to develop it had it been capable of expansion, hlor 
has it been kept back by caste institutions, or any other obstacle peculiar 
to India, for the village community exists in many countries beyond the 
Hindii Kosh. The researches of M. de Haxthausen, M. Tengoborski 
and others,” says Mr. Maine, have shown us that the Bussian villages are 
not fortuitous assemblages of men, nor are they unions founded on 
contract ; they are naturally-organized communities like those of India. 
In Servia, in Croatia, and the Austrian Sclavonia, the villages are also 
brotherhoods of persons, who are at once co-owners and kinsmen.” ^ iN’ow, 
the Sclavonians and Hindds are proved by the affinities of their languages 
to have been one nation in the prehistoric period. They have been 
widely-scattered over the earth’s surface, but the village community 
common to them has, in the remotest regions and under the most varying 
circumstances, never given birth to representative government ; on the 
contrary, it has ever been associated with despotism ; nay, the very 
tenacity with which the Hindiis cling to their village system is, according 
to Mr. Mill, a disqualification pro tanto for the best use of representative 
government. Strong prejudices,” he says, of any kiud, obstinate 
adherence to old habits would be reflected in the representative assembly, 
and would hamper the action of the executive.”^ Lastly, as the same 
writer has observed, the inveterate spirit of locality, which is inherent 
in the village community, is a strong hindrance to improvement, and 
is directly opposed to the constitutional maxim of this country, that each 
member of Parliament is a representative of the whole realm.” 

The Panchayet, or Hindii jury, though less ancient than the village 
community, is admittedly a very old institution. The number five 
something special about it. Thus we find in Sanskrit, five elements, 
five sheaths of the soul, five places of pilgrimage, five religious duties, 
five mystic fires, five months of Shiva, and so on ; but whether the mystic 
idea gave rise to the Panchayet, or the universality of the institution led 
to these groups, cannot be determined. It would seem, however, that the 
Panchayet was the offspring of caste, since in matters of caste the decision 
of regular tribunals was unacceptable, ^and in many cases, especially 
as regards Brahmans, inoperative. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell 
’ Ancient Law, p. 260. 

^ Considerations on Eepresentative Government, p. 79. 
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on the subject, as “there are now few occasions on which this sort of 
assembly is spontaneously had recourse to, or in which its judgments are 
regarded as decisive, and this, notwithstanding great pains have been 
taken by the British O-overnment to render it effective.*’ Amongst the 
Sikhs alone had this institution begun to have any political significa- 
tion. But, in speaking of representative government for a population of 
200,000,000, the institutions of a comparatively small tribe, who alone 
abolished caste, can have no influence on the general argument. 

These considerations seem to lead to the conclusion that the people of 
India are far from being prepared for representative government, and 
must be devoid of that desire for it which a state of preparation implies, 
Still it is the duty of India’s rulers, as it will be the best justification of 
their “vigorous despotism,” to train their Eastern subjects in what is 
wanting to render them capable of that higher civilization, in which 
they will be both prepared and eager, for institutions to which they 
are now indiflerent. To this end the number of the native members of 
the Legislative Council in India might be increased, and some at least 
might be elected, instead of being designated by Government. Certain 
bodies might elect a representative, subject to approval by the Governor. 
For instance, the zamind^rs of Bengal might elect representatives for 
the Council at Calcutta, and the sirdars of the Dakhan, the chiefs of 
K^tbiawad, and the justices of Bombay might similarly choose members 
for the Bombay Council. ¥or can there be any good reason why such 
councillors should not receive an adequate allowance as indemnity, 
according to the practice with regard to members of Parliament, which 
obtained in England down to 108 Id In the same way, every effort 
should be made to encourage and extend the representative character 
of the Indian municipalities. 

But here arises the second question which it has been proposed to 
examine, a question interesting at this moment, perhaps, only as a 
political problem, but which must assume a deeper importance, and 
acquire greater and greater urgency with every step which is made 
towards fusing the people of India into one vast nationality. This 
question is, If representative government were granted to India, could 
the union between that country and England be maintained, and if not, 
does justice or expediency require that the grant should be made at 


^ Hearn’s ^ Government of EnglancV’ p. 499. 
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the expense of a separation? Now, it has been suggested that if the 
Grown, or the Viceroy, retained an absolute veto on the acts of the 
Representative Assembly in India, that check, together with the control 
of the army, would secure the continuance of our rule. But it is 
unnecessary to take pains to refute such propositions, because from the 
very nature of the case all such checks would be ineifectual. For, 
according to Mr. Mill, the meaning of representative government is 
that the whole people, or some numerous portion of them, exercise, through 
deputies periodically elected by themselves, the ultimate controlling power, 
which, in every constitiition, must reside somewhere. This ultimate 
power they must possess in all its completeness. They must be masters, 
whenever they please, of all the operations of government,”^ In the same 
sense Sir George Lewis has said, It is no genuine concession to grant to 
a dependency the names and forms and machinery of popular institutions, 
unless the dominant country will permit those institutions to bear the 
meaning which they possess in an independent community ; nor do 
such apparent concessions produce any benefit to the dependency, but, 
on the contrary, they sow the seeds of political dissensions, and, perhaps, 
of insurrections and wars, which would not otherwise arise,” ^ If this be 
true, England, on establishing a representative government in India, hands 
the key of her Eastern house to the Indian Parliament. England might 
possibly reconquer India, but India could declare herself independent 
whenever she pleased. 

But it may be said that India is too strongly bound to England by 
goodwill and community of interests to separate. Believing that much 
goodwill does exist between the English and the Indians, and that not 
even the differences of language, habits of social life and religion, would 
leave us entirely without friends in a struggle like that of 1857, can 
we suppose that our union with India is based on memories and attach- 
ments as strong as those which linked England to America ; yet even 
those were bands of tow, when the fiame of dissension broke out. Com- 
munity of interests, however, is of more account. To use the words 
of Talleyrand, “ L’interet bien entendu de deux pays est le vrai lien 
qui doit les unir,” ^ — and this bond of union is found in unusual strength 
between England and India. Commercially, socially, and politically, 

1 Considerations on Representative Government, p. 86. 

2 An Essay on the Government of Dependencies, p. 315. 

3 Essai lu h la Seance Publique de ITnstitnt National, le 25 messidor an Y. 
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the interests of the two countries are one, and separation, now and for 
a long time to come, would he to both a great calamity — to India, in 
all probability, utter ruin. In speaking of commerce, I shall not attempt 
to calculate how much England has gained from India, or India from 
England, in the long period of their intercourse. Any such attempt 
must necessarily fail, because it is simply impossible to detect and bring 
into the reckoning all those interminable items, drawbacks, and deductions, 
that should compose the account of a traffic which has been going on 
between two nations for centuries. Thus it has been asserted that the 
early gains of the East India Company up to 1788, may be reckoned 
by millions. But, on the other hand, McCulloch has shown that a 
great body of tbe proprietors, who m 1773, for example, owned half 
the capital of the Company, were not Englishmen at all, but foreigners. 
That being so, England could not be credited with their share of the 
profits. The same author speaks very disparagingly of the trade with 
India, and says that but for the tea trade the Company would long 
since have ceased to exist, at least as a mercantile body f ^ and again that, 
^^notwithstanding the enormous prices charged for tea, for these many 
years past, the Company’s trade has been, on tbe whole, productive of 
nothing but loss.” These remarks naturally remind us, that in any 
statement of tbe trade between England and India, care must be taken 
not to mix up that with China. But this is difficult, or rather im- 
possible, now, because separate returns were not made until 1814. Tbe 
enormous fortunes brought to England by some individuals from India, 
during the last century, led to very exaggerated notions as to the influx 
of wealth from India into this country generally. * Those cases sometimes 
admitted of curious explanations. It was pointed out to me that, in 
one remarkable case, the Company had sent a person to collect immense 
debts at an Indian seaport; that individual disappeared for a time, 
but returned to England with immense riches, which, in fact, ought to 
have swelled the balance of the Company, but in tbe hands of one man 
produced an infinitely greater impression on the public mind. Again, 
tbe money remitted from India to England under tbe head of Home 
Charges” appears to be a perennial stream of wealth flowing out of India 
into this country. But of this a large proportion is returned in tbe 
shape of stores, which are added to the material capital of India. It is 

^ Dictionary of Commerce, article East Indian Company.” 
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also very important to remember that every Englishman who has ever 
gone to India in official employ, or in trade, has taken with him some 
capital, and many throughout their career have had remittances made to 
them from their families in England. Cases are not rare in wffiich the 
capital taken to India has amounted to thousands of pounds, and in every 
case India has been tanto enriched at the expense of England. As 
this process has been going on for more than a century, the transfer of 
wealth effected by it must on the whole be very great indeed. 

Such are a few of the impossible calculations which ought to be made 
before a correct balance-sheet between England and India could be drawn 
out. It will not do to deal summarily with the question, as, for instance, 
by taking a table of imports and exports, and, after showing that for so 
many years India has exported so many millions more than she has 
imported, by deciding that, therefore, at the end of the term she is so much 
the poorer. For example, the official tables^ show that from 1841 to 
1865 inclusive, the exports from British India exceeded the imports by 
:91,660,604Z. ; does that show that India ' was 91,000,000?. the poorer? 
There could not be a more transparent fallacy. Could a .country be 
impoverished by a trade which in fifteen years quintupled itself? No. 
As long as the ratio of the productive powers of a country does not 
•diminish, increasing trade must be a source of wealth, not of poverty. 
This is self-evident, for it is only saying that products are not diminishing 
and that they are being exchanged at an increasing rate. What then are 
we to infer from the tables of Indian Trade from 1841 to 1865? Clearly 
this, that they are either incorrect as regards the values of the goods, 
or that they do not show the W'hole case. Thus, as to the latter point, 
we remark at once that the tables only show the sea-borne traffic, and that 
no estimate at all is given of tbe immense land-traffic which is carried on 
all round tbe frontier from Burmah to Mekran. But tbe most probable 
explanation of the excess of exports from British India to England over 
imports is, that the difference, and a portion of what is called the ‘^Home 
"Charges,” represent what is due to England as interest on the Indian 
Debt, and on tbe loans to India for railways and other public works. 

In making these observations, there is no intention to speak lightly 
•of the commercial importance of India to England. No one can doubt 
/that of the sources from which this country, the world’s entrepot, has 

’ Statistical Abstract, presented to Parliament, 1867. 
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•drawn its unequalled wealth, India has not been the least prominent. But 
what I would desire to show is, that it is an error, and a most pernicious 
one, to suppose that India is drained in proportion as England is enriched. 
In commerce great profits on one side by no means inaply similar losses 
on the other. To use the words of an eminent statesman, “ Experience 
and reason unite to refute the pusillanimous doctrines which suppose 
a corresponding loss to every gain.” ^ It is possible that a larger share of 
the profits may accrue to England, but then the working capital^ by 
which that trade has been carried on has, for the most part, been found by 
England, and hence the larger returns have been hers by right. 

But there are incontestable facts to prove, that if this country has 
been enriched by her intercourse with India, the wealth of India has 
advanced pari pcmu. On this point it will suffice to quote the words 
of Mr. Laing in the debate, on the 13th of August, last year : We might 
challenge the 'world,” he said, “ to show an instance of more commercial 
and industrial progress than has been made in India since the termination 
of the mutiny.”'^ He believed that he was safe in saying that, over an 
extensive area, inhabited by a population of 300,000,000, the average rate 
of wages, the average price of commodities, and the value of landed 
property, had risen by not less than from 25 to 30 per cent.” Hor 
did Mr. Eawcett’s objection that, “unless wages were rising in a greater 
ratio than prices, this test was inconclusive,” detract from the force of this 
statement. In India, the masses are small cultivators, and the class who 
live by wages is comparatively few. Moreover, in the labour market, the 
supply is altogether unequal to the demand. Mr. Laing’s statement is 
therefore true, but it is far from being all that might be said. A still 
more competent witness,^ as being one who has known India longer and 
more intimately, declares, " the annual value of the crops of India cannot 
be less than 300 to 400 millions sterling, and the average pressure of our 
land revenue thereon does not exceed one-fifteenth of the produce . . . The 
ryot is everywhere rapidly accumulating wealth; capital is being as 

^ Talleyrand, Essai lu a la Seanee Publique de I’Institut National. 

2 Ibid. “ The great capital of the English merchants enable them to give longer 
credits than can the merchants of any other nation. Hence the American mercliant 
who gets his goods from England emploj^s scarcely any capital of his own in the 
commerce, and trades almost entirely on English capital.” 

3 A-uguat 13, 1867. 

^ Speech on Indian Affairs, delivered before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
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largely sunk in the soil, as the hoarding traditions of tlie country yet 
render possible ; vast centres of wealth are growing up under the thirty 
years’ system — as Bombay with its mills, and factories, and million of 
people ; Ahmadabad, Bharuch, and Dh^rwar, with their wealthy popula« 
tions, and Karachi with its giant trade.” 

Socially, India has derived, and is deriving, immense benefits from 
England. It would be idle to dwell on the abolition of those enormous 
evils, thuggism, dak^iti, infanticide, widow-burning, human sacrifices, 
and religious persecution, or to point to the dawnings of female educa- 
tion, the ever-growing power of a free press, and above all to that 
sovereignty of Law, which every inhabitant of India must feel has taken 
the place of government by individual will. These things are well-known. 
The single circumstance, however, that w'e are here discussing the question 
of Bepresentative Institutions for India, is in itself a declaration of the 
immense social progress that country is making under her connection with 
England. On the other hand, India has been to England a training- 
ground for soldiers and a school for statesmen and men of science. 

Politically, India and England have the same interests, and pre- 
eminently so at this moment. To use the words of a well-known traveller 
and writer,^ " Whether England or Russia get the advantage, which of the 
two will become chief arbiter of the old world’s destinies, can never be 
to us an indifferent matter j for, widely as these two powers differ from each 
other in their character as channels of Western civilization, not less widely 
do they diverge from one another in any future reckoning up of the issues 
of their struggle. A passing glance, on the one hand, at the Ttors, w^ho 
have lived for 200 years under Russian rule, on the other, at the millions 
of British subjects in India, might teach us a useful lesson from the past 
on this point. This, however, may be reserved for later investigation. 
For the present, w^e will only affirm, that the question of a rivalry betw'een 
these two North European powers in Central Asia, concerns not only 
Englishmen and Russians, but every European as well ; nay, more, it 
deserves to be studied with interest by every thoughtful person of our 
century. What the enemies of Great Britain tell us of her tyrannical 
behaviour, is mainly an untruth. If they saw how the march of our 
Western civilization drives out the vices of the old Asiatic, how it seeks 
to upraise the down-trodden rights of man, and, freeing millions from the 
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sway of a single tyrani;, leads them on towards a better future, theUy 
assuredly, they could not remain indifferent to England’s influence in 
foreign lands,’' 

The general conclusion which I would draw from all that has been 
said regarding the union between India and England, is, that it is of 
immense importance to both countries, and to the cause of civilization 
generally, that nothing should be done by which that union might be 
endangered, and that, while it is desirable to prepare the way for represen- 
tative government in India, no great and sudden step should be taken in 
that direction until the people of India are better prepared for it, and 
until the fusion of the, at present, hostile sects and tribes into one great 
nationality has been effected. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that by 
wise and liberal measures the goodwill of the people of India will be so 
conciliated, that, on their becoming as independent as the inhabitants of 
our freest colonies, no change will be made in the existing commercial, 
social, and friendly, relations between the two countries, but that which was 
said of America on her attaining independence may prove applicable to 
India : “ Whoever has observed America well, can now no longer doubt 
that in ber general bent she remains English ; that, since her independence,, 
her former commerce with England, instead of becoming less active, has 
grown more so, and that, consequently, her independence, far from being 
calamitous, has turned out, in many respects, advantageous to England.” ^ 

Having spoken thus far of the Representation of India in India, I 
come now to consider the Representation of that country in the Imperial 
Parliament. The subject divides itself into two heads, direct and indirect 
representation, and I propose to begin with the former. I regret very 
much that in this inquiry no assistance is to be derived from books that 
treat of the Government of the Colonies. India is held to be in no sense 
a colony, and is styled a dependency, the definition of which is, a part of 
an independent political community, which is immediately subject to a 
subordinate goverment that is, “ a government which acts by delegated 
powers, but which possesses powers applicable to every purpose of govern- 
ment.” Accordingly, India’s claims to representation are not discussed 
where those of the colonies are considered. Some objection to this might 
be offered. Mr. Merivale, for instance, defines a colony to be a territory 

^ Essai lu li la Stance Publique de Tlnstltut Rational, par M. de Talleyrand. 
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of whicli fclie soil is entirely, or principally owned by settlers from tie 
mo tier country.”] But, in tie first instance, tie soil is tie property of tie 
Crown, wiici gives or sells it to the settlers; and, theoretically, tie soil of 
India is tie property of tie Crown, wiici can sell tie fee simple of all 
that vast territory wiici comes under tie head of waste lands,” to 
settlers; so India might be called a colony in process of development, 
Mr. Merivale, however, in dealing with tie colonies, excludes India. In 
tie same way Mr. Mill, while examining propositions for tie return of 
colonial representatives to tie British Parliament by Canada and Australia, 
does not even so much as allude to India. Tie passage is as follows : — 
“ Those, now happily not a few, who think that justice is as binding 
on communities, as it is on individuals, and that men are not warranted 
in doing to other countries, for tie supposed benefit of their own country, 
what they would not be justified in doing to other men for their own 
benefit — feel even this limited amount of constitutional subordination 
(their having no voice in foreign policy) on tie part of tie colonies to be 
a violation of principle, and have often occupied themselves in looking 
out for means by wiici it may be avoided. With this view it has been 
proposed by some that tie colonies should return representatives to tie 
British Legislature ; and by others, that tie powers of our own, as well as 
of their Parliaments, should be confined to internal policy, and that there 
should be another representative body for foreign and Imperial concerns, 
in which last tie dependencies of Great Britain should be represented in 
the same manner, and with the same completeness as Great Britain itself. 
On this system there would be a perfectly equal federation betw^een the 
mother-country and her colonies, then no longer dependencies.”^ But,, 
after praising the equitable feelings from which those proposals emanate, 
Mr. Mill goes on to discountenance them. Countries,” he says, sepa- 
rated by half the globe do not present the natural conditions for being 
under one government, or even being members of one federation.” It 
appears, however, that he was not so much as thinking of India, by 
adding, ^‘Leb any Englishman ask himself how he should like his destinies- 
to depend on an assembly of which one-third was British American, and 
another third South African and Australian.” I confess I am unable to- 
see how, with reference to the comparative population, two-thirds of the 
proposed body could consist of American and Australian members. But, 

Lectures on the Colonies. 
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waiving tliat point, I submit) that justice, not sentiment, is to be considered 
in deciding the question. 

May it not be said, however, that whatever claims the colonies have to 
be represented in the British Legislature — and I am far from under- 
valuing them — India has still stronger. It is true that a large number, 
perhaps the majority, of those who people our colonies are of English 
descent. But they have Parliaments of their own, levy their own taxes, 
and dispose of their own revenues, and, except in the matter of foreign 
policy, are quite independent. But India has no voice as to the disposal 
of her vast revenue, and must not only follow the foreign policy of our 
government, and suffer at its bidding the calamities of war, hut actually 
sends her armies to serve in foreign countries in our quarrels, — a thing to 
which the colonies might, perhaps, under extraordinary circumstances, 
consent, but which we should never think of exacting from them. But 
it will he objected that proof has been already tendered that the Indian 
people are unprepared for representative institutions. Of the masses this 
is, no doubt, true, but there is a sufdcient number of Europeans and of 
educated natives to form a few respectable constituencies, and were these 
to return members, a, powerful stimulus would be given to debates on 
Indian affairs. At each of the Indian presidential towns, there are in 
round numbers 8,000 Europeans, to whom it would be easy in each case 
to add 12,000 natives, who in wealth and intelligence would be, to say 
the least, on a par with a large portion of the voters here. There would 
he, therefore, three constituencies with 20,000 voters each, returning in 
all six members, who would supply to the House information regarding 
India, and would take away the reproach of our not granting to an 
immense population any voice as to their own taxation. 

It is true that the public mind in England is, we cannot but feel, 
wholly unprepared at present to accord attention to propositions of the 
kind just mentioned. Even the most equitable and large-minded 
members of Parliament, such as Mr. Mill, w^ould probably put aside such 
suggestions as unworthy of consideration. But would this be the case 
•were those members as much interested in India as they are in 
England 1 The scheme would surely assume a different aspect in their 
eyes, could they for a moment realize the feelings of the educated natives 
of India, At all events, enough may be urged in favour of the plan to 
obtain for it careful consideration. Are we startled at the . idea of 
granting representatives to a dependency so distant as India ? But the 
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electric telegraph has brought India into closer juxtaposition to England 
than Calais in the reign of Henry the VIII. ; and we know that, under 
that monarch, the right of election was extended to Calais,^ This shows 
that there is nothing in the genius of the English Constitution opposed to 
the representation in the British Legislature of dependencies beyond sea. 
Were the question to be argued on general grounds, other precedents 
might be quoted. There is that of the deputies of St. Doihingo, who 
went in 1789 to the States- G-eneral of Erance, and to six of whom seats 
were conceded, with the right to vote. There is the still more important 
fact that a deputy, from Goa sits in the Cortes of Portugal, and I believe 
I am right in saying that the French possessions in the East Indies have 
been represented in France. But it will be said that it is a principle of 
the English Constitution that the place represented should be subject to 
Parliamentary burthens. To this it may be replied, that there is no 
valid reason why Parliament should not direct the Indian Budget, deal 
with the deficit or surplus, and guarantee the Indian Debt. Who can 
doubt that Parliament has at present all the real responsibilities and 
liabilities that attach to the Government of India, without any of the 
advantages ? Were the English and Indian Budgets brought side by side, 
like twin cherries on one stem, and the Indian deficit made good, and the 
Indian surplus received by us, as is done by France in regard to the West 
Indian colonies, that very circumstance would give the revenues of India 
an elasticity which would soon turn the present small deficit into a large 
and ever-increasing surplus. The interest of the Indian Debt under 
Imperial guarantee would fall at once, and the facilities for raising money 
for public works would be indefinitely extended. In fact, whoever studies 
the statistics of Indian Finance must see, that to make common purse 
with India would be a very lucrative bargain for England. In twenty 
years, from 1840 to 1860, the revenue of India exactly doubled itself; and 
as, since then, the rate of increase has greatly advanced, it may fairly be 
calculated that in 1880 the Debt of India will not exceed one year’s 
revenue. It is very important, too, to remember that, while it may fairly 
be assumed that the maximum of expenditure has been nearly reached, a 
sum not far short of 100,000,0002. has been laid out in reproductive works. 
But, whatever may be the fate of a proposition for the direct represen- 
tation of India in the Imperial Parliament, it is certain that the indirect 


1 Lectures on Colonization, by H. iMerivale, p. 63. 
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representation of that countiy in the two Houses is wholly inadequate* 
This is an evil which cries for immediate redress. At present, if the fate 
of India were dependent on there being in the House of Commons ten 
members, who could fairly be called representative men for that country, 
it would be difficult to enumerate them. In the House of Lords the 
difficulty of finding representatives of India would he even greater. Here 
then, is one principal cause of the little interest showed when Indian 
affairs are discussed. Some members are, no doubt, restrained by a sense 
of diffidence from taking part in debates where they feel themselves not 
sufficiently instructed] others are completely engrossed with measuree 
relating to the great interests of the day in this country. Thus it 
happens that, although the House generally, and many of the leading 
statesmen in an especial degree, are anxious to see improvements in the 
government of India introduced, debates on such subjects languish. But 
how is this to he remedied % To allow members of the Indian Council to 
sit in Parliament is obviously one means of partially solving the difficulty* 
It may be objected that those gentlemen are in the enjoyment of salaries 
for life, and that their presence in Parliament would weaken the position 
of the Indian Minister, The first objection is easily answered by 
reducing the term of office to ten or five years, a measure desirable on 
other grounds. To the second objection it may be replied, that in all 
cases of importance, where the councillors differ from the Secretary of 
State, their dissents are recorded, and may be called for by the House ; so 
that in any opposition to a measure of the Government, the difference on 
the new system would he only that between an oral and a written state- 
ment. Seats in Parliament would, no doubt, add to the weight and 
dignity of the councillors, but this must surely be regarded as most 
desirable. According to Mr. Mill, the only mode of governing India 
which has any chance of tolerable success, is to govern through a dele- 
gated body of a comparatively permanent character ; allowing only a right 
of inspection, and a negative voice to the changeable administration of the 
State,^' ^ Such a body is the Council of India, whose power would suffer 
no general diminution, though it might be occasionally guided or even 
restrained by the ampler discussion on Indian affairs to which their 
presence in Parliament would lead. In general, the initiative would 
still remain with the Council of India. 


^ Considerationa on ffepresentative Government, p. 339. 
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But Parliamentary duties added to those of office would, during a 
portion of the year, greatly increase the demand on the time and mental 
activity of the councillors. To compensate for this^ it would be requisite 
to add from five to ten members to the Council, a measure which would 
allow the quorums of committees to be maintained when some of the 
members were called away by Parliament. At least five of these new 
members should be delegates from India, say one from each of the cities 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, with one chosen annually by the 
five principal states — ^by the Nizam, Sindhia, Holkar, the Gaekw^d, and 
the Raja of Kashmir in succession. In this way an opportunity would be 
presented of offering to native gentlemen of high rank a worthy object of 
ambition, and also of trying in India an experiment of the representative 
system on a grander scale than in the election of Presidential Councillors,^ 
or municipal officers. Certain constituencies have been mentioned in that 
part of this paper which treated of the direct Representation of India in 
Parliament. Say, that each of those constituencies were empowered to 
elect a native gentleman as a member of the Council of India. ^ A 
similar constituency would be formed at Lahore, which might similarly 
be empowered. I am not aware of any possible objection that could be 
raised to such a plan, except that it is new, while it seems to me to 
present several unquestionable advantages. In the first place, there 
would be a high and influential position offered to the ambition of the 
natives of India, which the proudest and most intellectual among them 
might not disdain to fill ; secondly, the superintendence of the finances of 
India would, to a certain extent, be entrusted to those who have the 
strongest claim to watch over them, and who could best suggest what 
changes should be made in taxation ; thirdly, there would be a trial, 
worthy the name, of the working of representative institutions in India ; 
fourthly, by the presence of a delegate from the native states in the 
Indian Council, much of the heart-burning and harsh relations which 
exist between those states and the Indian local governments might be 
obviated ; and lastly, as rich, influential and able natives of India would 
be resident in England for a period of years, no one could say that the 
Representation of India in Parliament by Indians would be thenceforth an 
utter impossibility. At the same time, it would be no small advantage 
for Indians of rank to learn something of this country, and of the working 
of the Home Government. With regard to precedents, one wull be found 
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in the Comity Oonmltatip attached to the Department of the Colonial 
Ministry in France. 

I have now said my say on the subject I asked permission to bring 
before the notice of this meeting. The suggestions I have to offer may 
be embodied in few words — greater encouragement of the Representative 
principle in India, Representation of India in the Indian Council, and 
removal of the restriction which prevent councillors from sitting in 
Parliament. I am painfully aware how meagre these proposals are in 
comparison with the gigantic interests of so vast an empire as India ; but 
the feeling which has influenced me throughout the inquiry is the Conser- 
vative one, which cannot be better expressed than in the words of a great 
Liberal : — “ If we would increase our sum of good, nothing is more indis- 
pensable than to take due care of what we already have. If a gain in 
one respect is purchased by a more than equivalent loss in the same, or in 
any other, there is no progress. Conduciveness to progress thus understood, 
includes the whole excellence of a government.” With this feeling, and 
with the conviction that the union which subsists between India and 
England is India's gain and England's glory, and that the general main- 
tenance of our colonial empire is a step towards “ universal peace and 
friendly co-operation among nations,” I utterly discard and repudiate any 
plan which could tend to the severance of the two countries. On the 
contrary, if 1 have ventured to suggest any changes, it has been in the 
hope that their effect would be to attach India more closely to this land, 
and bring about a state of things in which, as Sir C. Trevelyan has lately 
so well declared, the Indian nation will prove England's best hulw^ark in 
the East, against Russian aggression or any other danger. 

Mr. DiDABHAi Naoeoji — ^I wisli to make a few remarks upon the very excellent 
paper which has been read by Mr. Eastwick. As a native, I feel the greatest interest 
in the matter. The question as to the benefit that India derives from England can 
be at once settled. Ko educated native will at any moment dispute that, being fully 
satisfied after experience of British rule, India could not do better than under 
British rule. There have been several authorities of much weight referred to by Mr. 
Eastwick, who have raised objections to the giving of representation to the natives of 
India, on the ground that they are superstitious, and so on. But what is it that the 
British rule has already done for the natives of Indian The British rule has taught 
them to give up their superstitions, to give up their old habits, and to raise themselves 
from the state of degradation in which they were under the political system of the 

1 Lectures on Colonization, p. 63, 
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former rule. If tlieBritisli rule has effected that, why is it that this other boon cannot 
be given to India by the same hand? If India under British rule has improved in 
enlightenment, in civilization, and in every respect, why s]iould not England go further, 
and fit the natives for representative institutions ? A beginning, as suggested by Mr. 
Eastwick, might be very safely and properly made in the election of the municipal 
bodies as well as the members of Council. That subject has been so fully enlarged 
upon by Mr. Eastwick, that I have nothing further to say upon it. Mr. Eastwick has 
entered into the question of the benefit derived by India in its commercial relations 
with England. There can be no question that, as to commerce between the two coun- 
tries, the gain of the one is not the loss of the other. The balance of the two countries 
must square, otherwise there cannot he commerce. That point is so evident, that no 
native or Englishman having the slightest knowledge of the first principles of political 
economy would think it necessary to discuss that point. With respect to the economic 
results of the political relations between England and India, England is benefited to 
the extent to which it renders service to India. If England goes to India to serve it, 
it must receive its wages. India is benefited by that service, though, as the English 
rule is a foreign rule, those wages go out of the country, while, in the case of a native 
government, the wages would remain in the country, and be a part of the wealth of the 
country. India ought not to grudge those wages. The order and law introduced into 
India by the introduction of British rule, the changes which that rule has effected in 
its political, social, moral and intellectual condition are a sufiicient benefit, and more 
than a sufficient benefit for what it has to pay. The entire regeneration of the country 
from stagnation and degradation is a thing to be obtained at any price. As to Repre- 
sentation in the imperial Parliament, I will just make a few remarks. England had 
not) its representative system brought to the full developement of household suffrage 
when it first commenced. It began with the barons and higher people, and it required 
centuries to develop itself to the present household suffrage, each step being attained 
under great difficulty and under great struggles. Therefore, when we talk of India not 
being prepared for representative government, it may not be prepared for the repre- 
sentative system at present existing in England, but the seed might be sewn in the 
same way as it was sown here ; and the princes, the more advanced classes of the native 
community, the rich and influential might very well form a constituency, as respect- 
able as ever existed at the time when Parliament first commenced in this country, to 
send either representatives here or to the Indian Council in India. And, a proper 
beginning having been made in that manner, I see no reason why the seed when sown 
should not in time germinate and produce good results, to the credit and glory of those 
who would confer that blessing upon the people, and to the benefit of those who would 
receive it. 

Mr. Tayleu — My Lord and Gentlemen, having so very lately joined this Society, it 
would be perhaps presumption in me to offer any remarks whatever upon so important 
and vital a subject as that which Mr. Eastwick has brought before us in his paper. 
J udging from the circular sent to me, and having been myself absent some weeks from 
London, I had no opportunity of knowing or ascertaining the exact scope of tlie paper 
to which we have just listened. Erom the terms of that circular, I came prepared 
simply to hear a paper relative to the Bei)resentation of India in the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment, therefore 1 was not prepared for so interesting a paper, opening up a hr more 
important subject, namely, the Eepresentation of India in the Councils of India itself; 
for, to my mind, the idea of the representation of a country like India in the Imperial 
Parliament, when it does not enjoy representation in India, is simply a farce. It would 
he like a man coming before the highest Court of Appeal when he had not appeared 
in the lower courts. Had I been prepared for the discussion opened np by Mr. Pasl- 
wick’s able paper I might have been prepared to offer a few suggestions upon it. I 
think I should have been prepared, though perhaps it is presumptuous in me to say so, 
to deprecate the sweeping assertions even of men like Macaulay and Mill ; not that I 
would venture to assert, in opposition to such high authority, that the natives of India, 
as they now are, are actually, absolutely fitted for the highest privileges of representative 
government ; hut I should be prepared to ask, if ouf English missionaries can spread 
themselves over the land to teach the natives of India the truths of our religion; if 
our English schoolmasters can go abroad to teach them the beauties of Milton and our 
•other poets, the truths of our geography, and the principles of our Western science, 
why should not Government also take upon themselves the task of teaching them the 
truths of representative government! These remarks, indeed, have been already 
.anticipated by Mr. Dadahhai Haoroji, and I fully concur in what he has said on that 
point. If it is the mission of England to lead the natives of India to a higher civili- 
^sation, why stop at one particular branch of education, viz. teaching them to appre- 
ciate representative institutions — the conferring of which would be the greatest blessing 
to India and to England. The subject, however, is so large, so comprehensive, and so 
‘elaborate, that I do not intend to follow it further now. 1 will simply proceed to offer 
a few suggestions which may be of some little use, coming from one who has passed 
his whole life in India. With regard to the second subject, viz. — Eepresentation in 
the Imperial Parliament : If the Association is to take any action upon the subject 
now being discussed — ^if this is to he anything more than a mere verbal discussion — I 
suppose some sort of action will be eventually taken by the Association. And what is 
the subject proposed ! How, or in what way, can we secure in any effectual degree the 
representation of that great country in the Imperial Parliament! Will it not ho a 
farce if the people of India are represented by five or six members in the Imperial 
Parliament, when the people of India have no representation whatever in the Councils 
of India itself? I believe there is a very general idea now that the restriction placed 
upon the members of the India Office, which prevented them being elected as members 
■of Parliament, was a very great mistake — that it was a narrow-minded idea ; that it 
was not suited even to the times then, and still less suited to the times as they are 
now. And there is no doubt, I should say, that a proper and judicious representation 
by a deputation from a Society like thivS, if it were in accordance with public opinion 
generally, might lead to the withdrawal of that restriction, so that the Imperial Par- 
liament might have the advantage of the various and extended knowledge of the 
members of the India Office to assist them in their consultations. But I confess 
that appears to me to be a very small step towards what India wants. Everybody 
knows it is a mere platitude to say India is a bore ; that any paribli squabble or parish 
•dispute, or a licence for a beer-shop, attracts more attention in Parliament than any 
/[uestion affecting the vital interests of that large country. That country with its 
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immense population, its stupendous mountains, its gigantic rivers, its teeming 
lands, is passed over by the great majority of members of Parliament as a tbing 
nob worthy of five minutes’ notice. Why is it so 1 It puzzles us all to know. I 
attribute a great deal to the fact that the members interested in India who 
hither bo have been in Parliament, have been official members. I mean no dis- 
respect whatever to the official element when I say so ; but we all know that in 
all discussions connected with interesting subjects in England, it is the opposition, 
the independent element, which gives animation and interest to the discussion. 
Whereas, when the members of the Court of Directors were members of the House 
of Commons there was too much of that official decorum, that uniform dulness which 
sends people to sleep or drives them away to dinner ; and till we have in Parliament 
some independent, intelligent, wise men, utterly untainted, if I may so call it, with 
that official decorum, we shall never have an interesting discussion there on Indian 
matters. Therefore, it was with great delight I heard in Mr. East wick’s paper a pro- 
posal, though I fear it is hut a problematical one, not to be thought of at present, that 
there should he constituencies established in India for the election of members to 
represent the interests of various parts of the country. And I was still more delighted 
to find that one very important element in Indian progress and Indian civilization was 
not overlooked, namely, the non-official classes of Englishmen ; because, if T under- 
stood the proposal, it was that there should be constituencies formed of Englishmen 
{of course non-official) and of natives who would choose their representatives. There 
I consider we touch upon one of the most important questions— one that lies at the 
root of the whole matter ; for I maintain that the officials of the Government will 
never train the natives to understand or appreciate the representative system. If it 
is done at all, it will be done by the independent Englishman, the English capitalist, 
the English settler who has his own independent views and his own money at stake, 
and his own love of that noble institution — representative government. Though I 
will not go so far as Mill in his disparaging description of the natives of India, I 
admit, from their timidity and other causes, they are far from having attained that 
spirit of independence which necessarily forms an ingredient in the representative 
system ; hut I say, the men to fit them for the reception of that benefit are the inde- 
pendent non-official Englishmen, the men who go out fresh from this country, full of 
enterprise, and sometimes full of money, and who will lead the naUves on, and carry 
them on in all those legitimate adventures which constitute the birthright, one may 
say, of Englishmen throughout the world. Therefore, if such a constituency can pos- 
sibly be formed there may he some hope of its ultimate success. I confess I should 
not care to see the members of the India Office again entering the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ] I say that simply on thi mccount, the information which they possess is beyond 
all conception valuable, but that information is alwaj^s available to the Secretary of 
State ; and I do think it might he an embarrassing thing if an opposition between a 
Minister, the head of the department, and his subordinates were to take place in 
Parliament itself. And I also think that what an official member would introduce 
into Parliament in the way of discussion would not be calculated to remove the curse 
of India — the inattention which every subject relating to India meets \\ ith when intro- 
duced into Parliament. I do hope, therefore, If the Society in its lauO.abie endeavours 
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to promote tire true interests of India, and at tke same time to support the legitimate 
authority of Parliament, takes any action in the matter, it will invite opinions, and 
carefully consider and digest them, as to the best mode of procuring not only repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament, but representation in the first instance in India. 
And I would add as one concluding suggestion that, if it really is true that the natives 
of India now, after 100 years of our government, are totally and utterly unfit to enter 
upon the privileges of representative government, it is a gross inconsistency on the 
part of the Government to have erected as it were the sham representation which now 
exists, by placing one or two Oriental dummies, and one or two accommodating mer- 
chants upon the Council. True it is that, to all intents and purposes, the Council of 
India is a benevolent and paternal despotism. Why tack on to that the sham of a 
miserable representation? Speaking from my own knowledge, it is a matter of con- 
tempt and mockery throughout India. Men are put into that Council who are nothing 
but dummies, and they are too few and too timid, they have not enough independence 
and enough power of combination to give really valuable advice, and the thing is 
regarded tliroughout India as a sham. Therefore, the first step to be sought for by us, 
with a view to the eventual representation of India fully and entirely, is to increase, 
enlarge, and extend the representation in India itself. 

Mr. Mb ALB Poroier — If I venture to move an amendment, it would be, that this 
question be considered this time thirty years. That, of course, is only a joke; but I 
think we are premature in ventilating this question now. I honour very much the 
intelligence of the native gentleman on my left, who represents a very limited portion 
of the races of India, viz. the Parsee element. It would be a very great mistake to 
look upon the Parsee element as representing, except in a small degi'ee, the masses of 
our population. Consult the great Hindi! and Mussulman populations — to what 
extent would they consider that they were represented by Parsees, however intelligent 
and however wealthy ? In advocating this question great stress has been laid upon 
the necessity of representative institutions, their great and beneficent effect. Are they 
flourishing in Prance at this moment, where you have a people great in literature and 
great in science ? They are scarcely a success in Italy. They are practically inoperative 
in Spain ? Those are all countries with ancient civilizations, and Christian countries, 
which India is not. Now consider the temper of the vast native population of India. 
I remember, four years ago, when I was at Agra, staying with a member of the Sudder 
Court there, I was introduced to Hinkur Rao, Scindia’s Premier, and I was told 
by my friend, that he had said, having reference to the fight in the tJmballah 
Pass, I warn your Government not to neglect these small excitenaents. I knew 
the people of India during the Mutiny, and I know them now. The disaffection 
was great then, but it was nothing to what it is now.” We have seen lately 
reports in response to a Circular, with what discretion I do not say, and by 
what authority I do not know, issued by Sir John Lawrence, inviting the opinions 
of political and other officers — I do not know whether they are printed in any 
Parliamentary blue-book. In Mr. Temple’s paper, drawn up in answer to that 
Circular, which is in his usual interesting and florid style, and Ml of instruction, he 
says, '' Every Mussulman is thirsting for your blood.” It is no use shutting our eyes to 
the truth; we cannot influence the House of Commons, much less Sir Stafford 
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Norfchcote, unless we deal with facts. My opinion is that India is not prepared for 
representative institutions in any sense of the word — not speaking with any disrespect 
to the admirable paper which Mr. Bastwick has read, but simply expressing my own 
individual opinion. Those municipal institutions, to which he referred, would he 
very useful — they would he nothing new in India — they existed in past ages, long 
before we were civilized ourselves; but when we come to give people like those 
political power, for that is what representative government must be, under the aspect 
in which ifc has been presented to-night, we are putting them and ourselves in a false 
position. When we cease to be there as the dominant, yet intelligent, just, and 
Christian conquerors of the country, we have no business there any longer ; and I 
think we are bound to do all we can for them while we are there. There is no 
analogy between India and our colonies. Take Australia — to use the classic language 
of Mr. Gladstone, our colonists have gone from our loins to distant quarters of the 
globe ; they have our thoughts and feelings, and they do justice to our institutionSo 
Take Jamaica — Jamaica had representative institutions, and it was found necessary 
to withdraw them, and I think properly so. I think, also, in some of the minor 
islands they have been contracted. I do not say this with any want of respect for the 
natives of India, I respect them immensely, but I think the question of the day is the 
representation of England in India rather than the representation of India in 
England. India is very much influenced by the men we send there, not only our 
officials, whether civil or military, but those not holding official positions. Our 
railway system introduced a vast mass of people of a lower grade and a rougher class, 
a great many of whom do not conduct themselves in a way to raise the character of 
English people in the eyes of the natives ; and I think they want looking after by our- 
selves, not handing them over to native magistrates. Again, I think this repre- 
sentative system, as advocated, would tend very much to weaken the hands of the 
Governor-General. I think you should send the best men as your officials, paying 
them well, and you should also encourage independent settlers in India in every 
possible manner with regard to the sale of land and so on. And I may here remark 
that no greater mistake could have been made than that of cancelling Lord Canning s 
Order with respect to land. I think land should have been sold out and out, and not 
put up to auction. An Englishman goes prospecting for a piece of land, going 
to great expense in so doing, when down drops a Parsee, or some other gentleman from 
Bombay, having heard that the Englishman is after a particular piece of land, and he 
says, This must be a good bit of ground or this Englishman wouldn t he running 
about after it in this way ; ” and at the sale the Englishman finds himself out-bid by 
the intelligent native with plenty of money, and the Englishman has to stand the 
racket. I will wind np my very discursive remarks by this general conclusion, that 
I think this discussion, with all respect to those who have initiated it, is premature. 
You mean well, but you are in advance of the age in discussing it now. 

Mr. GoEDON—It was not my intention to have offered any remarks to-night if it had 
not been for the opening sentence of the gentleman who has just sat down. He says the 
question ought to be postponed for thirty years — if it is postponed for thirty years 
the progress of India must be very seriously and very disastrously checked. 1 have 
known India only since the Mutiny, hut I have been over the whole of it, and I am 
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very considerably interested myself personally, as well as tlirougli many of my friends, 
in tlie soil of India. The gentleman who spoke first represented the Parsees — they 
are by no means so small a class as 3\Ir, bTeale Porter would lead ns to suppose — they 
are influential, and they have raised themselves to be influential by their talents, by 
their energy, and by an accumulation of wealth wliich has enabled them, as merchants, 
successfully to compete with the first talent of England. They have maintained a 
position for honour and integrity not inferior to that of the English merchant ; and 
when I say so, I think I say that they stand as high for honour as any class in the 
world. With regard to the land, I think that every country ought to hold that its 
soil is the first thing entitled to representation. What would this country he if the 
owners of the soil were not represented ^ Would our mercantile interest be in the 
high position in which it is, if it were not for the consideration paid to the agricultural 
interest. India is dependent in a peculiar manner upon -its agricultural produce — 
put that aside, and what have you ? bTothing. At this pi’esent moment India is 
entirely governed, you may say, by the Civil Service, a service which ranks, perhaps, 
the first in the world ; there cannot he one breath of censure cast against its members, 
it has done wonders for India ; hut within the last seven years India has risen almost 
to manhood, and the Civil Service are not able successfully to protect the local 
interests of the immense territory which we possess. As regards the sale of land, I 
cannot complain at all of the improper competition of the natives ; if I complain of 
anything it is of the injudicious arrangements of the authorities of India under which 
the waste lands have been exposed for sale. Those arrangements have not been just 
either to the natives or to Englishmen j and it has been only by the energy of the 
English that the difficulties raised by them have been, to a certain extent, overcome. 
Had more judicious arrangements been adopted, India would have progressed within 
the last half-dozen years much faster than it has done. I trust we shall see some 
revision in that respect ; but what we want first is, if possible, representation in 
India, so that the local interests may have some voice in the progress of the provinces 
in which they live, and the development of the capabilities of those provinces, as well 
as in the expenditure of the taxes which they themselves pay. I was delighted to 
hear tlie paper which Mr. Eastwick has just read. The proposals are small, but if we 
are to get representation generally for India, we must begin with small things, and 
increase as it is found -judicious to do so. I trust this will bo the means, not of 
postponing the Representation for India for thirty years, bub of bringing it much 
more rapidly forward than it otherwise would have been. 

Dr, K. M. Dura!— I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Mr, Eastwick for his 
admirable paper on the Representation of India/* India, no doubt, ought to be repre- 
sented, and for the following reasons ; — there are defects in the administration of 
Indian finance, there are defects in the educational department, and in fact in every 
department of the Government. The fault really lies not in India, bnt here. The 
power that governs India is not in India, hut in Westminster. In India there are 
nothing hut tools, everything being chalked out for them here. The real power being 
in Parjiament, the remedy ought to be applied there. Then the question is how to 
apply the remedy. We know, as has been mentioned by a previous speaker, that 
when the Indian Budget, or any question relating to India is brought forward, it acts 
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as a narcotic on the members. There are some members who take an interest in the 
welfare of India, but the number is unfortunately very small. JUvery member of 
Parliament is morally bound to look after the welfare of India, because Parliament has 
undertaken to govern that vast country, with its population of nearly 200,000,000. 
Those members who do take an interest in India, do so as a matter of benevolence. 
If a thing is done from benevolence it can never be done well, that is certain. Ho 
doubt, we ought to be thankful to those gentlemen who take so much interest in the 
welfare of India, but it would be far better if there were men sent to Parliament to 
represent India. The question is whether it is practicable to have sncli representatives. 
If we were to have such representatives, we should have to change the whole 
machinery of the Government, and which, no doubt, ought to be changed. If we did 
not change the other part of the machinery of the Government, this change would not 
be of much use. It would be like putting the spring of St. Paul’s clock into a pocket- 
watch. There ought to be a large number of representatives in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council as well as in the Legislative Councils of Bombay and Madras. Mr, 
Eastwick has said that India, no doubt, has gained a great deal from the British 
administration; we perfectly acknowledge that. A largo amount of English capital 
has been introduced into India, large tracts of waste land have been cultivated, 
commerce has been developed, and education has no doubt made great progress ; hut 
England has also gained a great deal from its connexion with India. 'With respect 
to exports and imports, the exports, as a general rule, are always more than the 
imports, which can easily he accounted for. Mi\ Eastwick has said that a portion of 
the money sent here as home charges is sent back to India, but India sends annually 
six, or seven, or ten millions sterling in the shape of home charges. The loss of India 
is much more than that — six millions sterling. Wo must send that six millions 
sterling from India either in the form of money or goods; if we send it in the form 
of goods, a market has to be created here, and, consequently, the loss of India will not. 
be that six millions alone, but much more. It is not exactly the case that England 
does not get much benefit from India by commerce with India as well as in the way 
of home charges. I perfectly agree with Mr. Eastwick that there ought to be a large 
number of members nominated by the people and not by the Governor-General, 
because at present it is not the people of India whom those nominees represent, but 
they represent the Governor-General in Council, by whom they are nominated. Ho 
doubt, it will be a glorious thing when India, with its 200,000,000, comes, by the 
influence of the British rule, to the same level as other civilized countries of Europe. 
Such a result will be a glory to England, a glory infinitely greater tlian either the 
Battle of Waterloo or Trafalgar. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstet — I have very little to say my Lord, because I have very 
little time to say it in ; and I do not know a more eflectual rule for preventing any- 
thing like a satisfactory discussion of an able and exhaustive paper like that of Air, 
Eastwick’s, than the ten minutes rule of which we are reminded whenever we meet. 1 
must be very rapid, because I am obliged to be very brief. My late lamented friend. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, used to say that the distinction between all the new constitu- 
tions which permeated all over the earth and the English Constitution on which they 
were erroneously supposed to be modelled, was tins ; the latter was the fruit pf 
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evolution, wliile the former were all the fruits of revolution. ITow Mr. Badahhai 
I^aoroji has fallen into the mistake of the founders of the new constitutions — he sup- 
poses that England came into the possession of its Constitution hy revolution, which 
turned the Barons and upper men out and put the people in ; whereas the fact is that 
we began with the punchayet, and our punchayet gradually developed from one 
popular assembly into a somewhat higher popular assembly till tlie present House of 
Oommons was reached. That is precisely the truth which I would wish all those to 
bear in mind who would attempt to carry into elFeet the suggestions of Mr. Eastwick ; 
and I hope, in rememhering the suggestions they will remember also the admirable 
caution with which those suggestions are framed- Those cautions may all he summed 
up in this : do not begin at the wrong, and begin at the right end. What is the 
right end ? The bottom. Before you commence the discussion or even the con- 
sideration or proposition of the question, whether it is fit or unfit that India should 
bo represented in Parliament, first define what Parliament is to do for India. Is 
Parliament to legislate for India, to govern India, or not ; because, if you make up 
your mind that Parliament is to govern and legislate for India, then you also make 
up your mind to this, that what I have always been looking for as a great boon to 
India, viz. the government of India within the borders of India itself, is unattainable. 
If, on the other hand, you look at India alone when you talk of representation, you 
will have to consider to what extent you will revise the power of self-legislation which 
you have already conferred. To be sure, the body to whom you have confided that 
power is a nominee body ; but I presume it|,is not at present intended, even if you 
make it an elective body, very greatly to alter its power. How, nothing more limited 
than the terms of that gift of legislative power was ever bestowed by an Indian authority 
upon a province. I take it that at this moment the power which the Council of India 
(I say nothing of the subordinate Councils of Bombay and Madras) has to legislate for 
India, is less than that of most of your meanest and most contemptible possessions in 
the Antilles. Are you going to increase that power ^ If not, you need not trouble 
yourselves with the consideration of the question — Ought India to be represented in 
India herself *1 Eor my belief is that, limited as they are, the Councils of India and 
their legislation can do India no good. Then we must go down a little further. Is 
it your intention to resfcrici) the action of the representative assemblies, which it is 
proposed to bestow, to municipal purposes! If you will do that, you will, at all events, 
have laid a foundation. You will got rid of the sham municipalities at present 
existing. We have heard of sham councils, but there are some things worse than 
sham councils, and they are the sham municipalities which English legislation has 
put upon the great towns of India. You will get rid of that constituency which 1 was 
sorry to hear Mr. Eastwick so much as refer to ; for, as a basis of election, it is beneath con- 
tempt, worse than the corresponding constituency in this country, I mean the Justices 
of the Peace. If you get rid of that you will get something like a basis for a system ; 
then you may construct your municipalities ; and in India, when you construct your 
municipalities, you re-conatruct them, you are replacing what existed there long ago, 
the traditions of which have never died out during the thousands of years which have 
elapsed since their first introduction hy the Aryan race, not even during the few 
centuries or parts of centuries that have elapsed since their destruction. When you 
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have got those municipalities, you will have a foundation on which to plant yout next 
edifice. If you intend to adopt a system of representation for India, you have con- 
stituencies wherever you have municipalities ; and then, if you wish to go further, and 
have in the meantime defined the respective provinces of Indian finance, and 
Imperial finance, and Indian legislative action, and Imperial legislative action, you 
may make the same constituencies the basis of election to the Imperial Parliament. 
I see no practical difficulty in the way of that election, certainly none in respect of 
the remoteness of the position. It is not too much to assert that, at this moment, 
Bombay at least, is not further remote from the ancient Palace of Westminster, for all 
the purposes of legislation by representation, than the northernmost island of Zetland 
was at the time of the passing of the Scottish Reform Act of 1832. And, my Lord, you 
will bear me out when I say in passing, that the Scottish Reform Act did adopt that 
very principle, that remoteness of situation beyond rolling seas should nob constitute 
any objection, supposing the claim were otherwise fair, to the concession of a scheme 
of representation in the Imperial Parliament ; for the very Section which provides 
for the representation of the county of Orkney and Zetland expressly recites that the 
great remoteness and stormy character of the sea which rolls between Zetland and the 
mainland, is such that it isimpossible that the elections for that part of Parliamentary 
Scotland can take place within the time appointed by the Act for Scotland at large. 
And so it is enacted that, first of all, there shall be so much delay before the Sheriff of 
Orkney shall receive the Writ ; then he shall have twentj^-four hours free grace before 
he shall be called upon to send his Precept to the Sheriff Substitute of Zetland, who 
shall have from seven to twelve days to obey it ; and then, if there is likely to be a 
contested election, there shall be an adjournment of at least seven days, and perhaps 
as much as sixteen days, for the purposes of the poll ; and I remember at, I thinks 
the first election or the second election after the Refoi*m Act, in spite of all those 
precautions, there were eight days after the poll had closed before they could cast 
up the poll-books, in consequence of the raging aea which prevented boats from 
passing from one little island to another little island ; and therefore it was many 
weeks from the time of the issue of the first Writ from Westminster, before the 
member whom that Parliamentary Writ required the constituency of that county, 
Zetland and Orkney, to elect, could be elected, and it was a week or two more before 
he could be returned. Row it is only twenty-one days between this and Bombay, 
and twenty-one days is but a small part of the space of time necessarily spent in 
elections for the county of Orkney and Zetland; so, on the whole, remoteness of 
situation and difficulty of access do not constitute any objection to the claim to 
representation, if otherwise fair and just, on the part of India, in Parliament — or 
rather they constitute a much more serious objection to the representation of an out- 
lying portion of the realm of Great Britain nearer home. With regard to the 
experiment made in the Portuguese Legislature, I know the Bulletin OJjflciale reports 
the presence of a native from Goa. I believe the reason is because Goa is governed 
directly from Portugal, and not (as I believe India will be) from within Goa itself. 
And I know when he takes his oath and seat he does it by an interpreter, and claims 
his right to make his speech by an interpreter, which right is conceded. Whether 
the speech (dified the Cortes, the Bulletin QffiduU docs not say ; but the note says 
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that -with the esceptioa of the member for Goa there was not one who understood 
Gammaree. I do not think that experiment has been successful. I hope that th». 
people of India and their friends here and in India, who are minded to secure to 
them the blessings of representation, will first turn their attention rather to the 
municipal question, and so go hy degrees to the question of local legislation, 
meddling with that of Imperial representation last of all. I am jealous of Imperial 
legislation in matters of colonial government. I do not think our Imperial legisla- 
tion in those matters has been over and above successful. We lost thirteen colonies, 
thanks to Imperial legislation ; that we have retained the rest is owing to the fact 
that we have gradually thrown over our claim to legislate, and made the colonies free 
in spite of themselves. And if we want an instance nearer home of insolent assump- 
tion of superior knowledge and capacity to devise plans for the amelioration of the 
condition of those who are far better able to govern themselves, and the miserable 
consequences of the attempts made in the exercise of that assumed function, I say 
look to Ireland. I say we have no reason at all to desiderate Imperial legislation, on 
the contrary, I say God help India from it. I beg to second the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Eastwick for his paper. 

The Chairman in putting the vote of thanks to Mr. Eastwick, said — I hope that the 
subject will he discussed on a future occasion much more fully than it has been to- 
night. It is one of very great moment to those connected with India, both those in it 
and those who have anything to do with it; and I think the discussion might, with 
advantage, be renewed another night. There is a great deal to be said upon the 
subject, and I think some other evening we might discuss it more fully than it has 
been to-night ; and I hope when we have come to some resolution upon the subject, it 
may be brought before the Secretary of State. 

Sir Jambs ElphinstonB' — I beg to propose a vote of thanks to the Earl of Kellie for 
his conduct in the chair. This is the first time I have had the honour of attending 
one of these meetings, and I feel very much obliged to Mr. Eastwick for the able 
paper whicn he has read to us. I think the practical way to deal with the question is 
probably not to go- quite so deep into it as we have done to-night, but to see how the 
number of members in the House of Commons, conversant with- Indian subjects, can 
be increased. I was ten years in the House of Commons, and during that time the 
number of members who took an interest in Indian matters was miserably few, and 
the consequence was that the Indian Budget was invariably every year postponed till 
the very end of the session, when everybody had gone out of town, and when 
practically it was impossible to discuss it. If we could get such an addition to the 
knowledge on Indian subjects as would he afforded by the members of Council if they 
had seats in Parliament, that would be a step in advance. I think we ought to con- 
fine ourselves to that object • in the first instance, to endeavour to get that absurd 
proviso in the Indian Act rescinded, and allow members of the Council to have a 
chance of getting into Parliament. Begging your pardon for having trespassed so far 
upon your attention, I beg to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. Taylbr seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 
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' MEETING, TUESDAY, EBBEUAEY i, 1868. 

General Sib E. GEEEN, K.C.B., in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read by Major Evans Bell : — 

Claims of the Natives of India to a Share in the Executive Government of their 

Country. 

Some incidental observations that were made in the parliamentary debate of last year 
on the alleged official shortcomings during the Orissa famine, render it tolerably cei'tain 
that a scheme for a new Government of Bengal will be introduced in the next Session 
by Sir Stafford N'orthcote, and will in due coui*se be embodied in an Act of Parliament. 
There cannot therefore be amr.rr-npprnprinte time than the present for considering the 
whole subject of tlie Vicen gol (iiu-erniin'iii. of India, and the subox-dinate Governmenta 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and for inquiring in particular, wli ether their consti- 
tution Would not be improved by the admission of a certain number of eminent and, 
disUngnished natives to seats in the Executive Councils. 

TliC question may be looked at from various points of view; it may be discussed 
with relference to various considei*ations of political expediency and abstract right. 
The subject is so large that I feel myself compelled by those useful restrictions as to 
the length of papers which we have imposed on ourselves in this Association, to confine 
inyselt* to one of its numerous aspects, and to advocate the admission of native Ooun- 
ciilors to the several Executive Governments, not as a great political measure, not as a 
jpoiut of public morals, but in the interest of the Imperial Power, for the furtherance 
of good administiution. The grounds on which on this occasion I urge this great 
change in the system of Indian Government, bear directly on tljc successful working 
of the several departments in which the public service is organized. 

At present, from the want of any I’epresentative of their race in close and influential 
contact with the Government, the native officials can lioixc for no efficient protection 
of their interests, as a class and as individuals. In mutters of promotion, and in 
matters of alleged misconduct, they are almost absolutely dependent on the mercy or 
the caprice of their immediate European superiors. Tiieir emoluments are so low, 
and their prospects so circumscribed, their treatment when employed, their tenure of 
office, and their claims to pension, ai*e so doubtful and so precarious, that it is really 
astonishing, and most creditable to the people of India, that in the ranks of the 
XJneovenanted Civil Service so high a standard of efficiency and integrity has been 
attained. 

One great source alike of negligence and partiality in the distribut’''n -f nfr'' — 

and in the exercise of official discipline, is the fact that the English • i ' i 

and low, perform their duties under the control and supervision of n<' ■. i n'* p:;- 
:opinii)n. The Governors and Secretaries and Oln'ef Commissioners tlxroughout the 
country can liardly be said to h ■■”.’■■■ - h • v'-‘ • I' an infinitesimal degree, to any force 
bf opinion beyond their own ! ■ ■ . ' . ■ ■ ; . circle, except that of the civil and 

ipilitaxy services, as expressed in their public and private correspondence, and in the 
newspapers mainly supported by their influence. No native at Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Madms is placed in such a position as to be enabled, as a right and as a duty, without 
invitation and wdthout intrusion, to offer advice or remonstrance to the actual rulers 
of the country. Neither the Governor-General, nor any one of the Governors, Lieu- 
tenii^-Goveruors, Chief Commissioners, or their Secretaries, is ever really brought into 
close contact or intimate relations with the inward sentiments, desires, and opinions 
of Ihe people whom he has undertaken to govern. I do not see how this vitalizing 
communication can ever be really estabhshed without the admission of natives to a 
share in the Executive Government. 

During, the last twenty years, within the range of my own personal recollection 
and observation, the local patronage of the Viceroy, the Governors, and the other 
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ProYincial Lieutenants, has been very considerably increased. The department of 
Public Works has received an extraordinary development: " 

which I may mention as an instance that of Education, have ■ ■ ■■ • - I 

. from very small beghuiinp:?. The salaries of the subordinal J : 

every office in tho''UiicoYennntc(l Oivil Service, have been raised. Of course the 

natives of India have drawn a certain share of profit and of hor •• ■■ ■ ■■■'■ . , ■ ■ . 

but I regret to say that, in my opinion, their share has been . ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ' ■ 

with reference to their numbers and their legitimate claims, and, what is worse, their 

share seems to me to he diminishing, rather than increasing. 

If there is any province in India in which above all others the British Government 

ought obviously' ■ : '1 xcessive number of English 

officers, it must '■ ^ ^ - management. Yet in the 

administration of Mysore we have the strongest evidence of the constant tendency 
towards the multiplication of offices in favour of English gentlemen, which every- 
where exists in India, and will exist until checked by the counterbalancing influence 
of natives, in positions of dignity and executive authority. 

When General Oubhon entered upon the duties of sole Commissioner of Mysore in 
the year 1834, he had five English assistants, raised in two or three years to seven in 
number, their united salaries being about 13,OOOZ. a-year. There are now in round 
numbers 90 English officers employed under the Mysore Government, and their united 
salaries are nearly, if not quite, 90,0002. a-year, or one-tenth of the revenues of the 
principality. The Department of Public Works, instituted after strong objections 
by General Oubbon, Ibesides the usual Staff of Superintending and Executive 
Engineers, drawn from the Eoyal Engineers and Infantry, includes nine superior 
uncovenanted servants and thirty inspectors ; among those only two are natives, the 
rest are Europeans or East Indians. Taldng all tlie departments together, while 
there are ninety English gentlemen in good appointments, only sixteen natives are in 
possession of offices of the better class, which may be said to confer upon the occupant 
the rank and standing of a gentleman. One of the sixteen is Sheristadar to the 
Commissioner and local Postmaster-General, one is Second Judge of the Small Cause 
Court, and one is a Deputy-Superintendent, the Collector and Magistrate of a District, 
and enjoys, I believe, the distinction of being the only native in India who holds that 
position under British authority. It is very much to the honour of Mr. Bowriug’s 
" discrimination and fairness that he selected this gentleman, a Brahmin of Mysore, for 
that post, and got him confirmed in it, in spite of considerable opposition and jealousy 
■b^iud the scenes. But with these three exceptions, the native officials qf the higher 
rank in Mysore are all placed in an inferior list as Extra Assistants, subordinate to 
the youngest English Assistant, and out of tlie line of ordinary promotion. 

In the Department of the Conservation of Forests, for which one would suppose 
there could be no difficulty in, finding or training well-qualified natives, there are 
seven superior appointments ; three of them are held by English military officers, and 
four by Uncovenanted Europeans. In the Survey and Settlement Department not 
one of the higher offices is filled by a native. There are six military officers in this 
department, and two Uncovenanted Europeans. 

No one can believe that this abuse of patronage would ever have occurred, or could 
continue, if there were any admixture of the native element in the Council of the 
Governor-General, or in the Executive of Mysore, either by the Bajah being admitted 
to a consultative share in the acts of that Government, ox by the association of one or 
more native councillors with the British Commissioner. 

When the question of the annexation of Mysore, at the death of the present reign- 
iiig Kajah, was under discussion in the Council of India, one of the most respected and 
most liberal-minded members of the Council, Sir Erskine Perry, wrote^ as follows 
‘‘I cannot help thinking that ’ v.i - vr ; • * i the public eye the determination 

not to annex Mysore may he, ■.■■■; ■ * ■ , viewaof Lord Cranbome as to the 

employment of natives in high places undoubtedly are, if the opinions of Council 
had been fully taken oh this subject, it would have fully appeared that the interests 
of ffie people of India would have been best promoted, and the special claims- of 
natives of rank and education to a share in the government of theif, country would 
have been much sooner realized, by the contmuance of British Government in that 
province.^’ * ^ . 

. After having. heard the facts I have read to you as to the enormous gro^h of 
‘Mysore Papers/ mr. No. 271. ‘ Lord W. Hay/ jp. 12. ' 
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patronage for the tereflt of English ofiScers in this very province of Mysore, — a growth 
wiiiatL has continiS'ed up to a Tery recent date, and whioh we have no reason to helieve 
has ceased,— I think you will look upon Sir Erskine Perry^s expectations as somewhat 
romantic. He says that the special claims of natives of rank and educatmn would he 
much sooner realized hy the continuance of British Government.” ‘‘Sooner pd 
“later” are compai’ative terms, vei;y indefinite in their acceptance and application. 
Buii British management has surely lasted long enough in Mysore to atod a full pd 
fair criterion of its tendency, when untempered by native influence in the executive, 
to foster the honourable ambition of native xniblio servants. When after thirtydonr 
years of British management the number of English officials has risen irom seven 
to ninety, while that of superior native officers has dwindled dpn to sixteen, and 
only one native has yet been promoted to the charge of a district, tlie tendency to 
realize native aspirations, which Sir Erskine Perry perceives in British management, 
cannot be said to have operated very “ soon” or to he doing its work very rapitily, 

The same process that has attained to such a pitch in Mysore has been stochly 
carried on in the Assigned districts of Berar, still possessed in soverei^ty by the 
Nizam, but managed in trust for him by a British Commission, under the Besid^t at 
Hyderabad. There are six native officials of the higher class, all designated Extra 
Assistants, confined to a separate and subordinate list, and excluded from tother 
promotion ; while appointments are incessantly multiplied and salaries augmented tor 
European officers of the civil and military services, so that although the two districts 
of Nuldroog and Kaichore Poah were restored to the Nizam in 1860, th^ is now a 
larger and mnci more costly establishment of English offiprs for the two Berars^an 
there was for the four provinces before 1860. The two districts now form two^ 
missionerships, and by a General Order dated 18th July of last year, are subdivided 
into five districts, each with its Hepnty-Oommissioner. East and West until 

1860 were under one Commissioner and two Deputy-Commissioners, now there pe 
two Commissioners and five Deputy-Commissioners, with a r'-'"'-’-* '* ■-'*rease in 
the number of European Assistants. At the same time, f , ■ I . . , ' A 

best possible authority, while this utterly unnecessary addition is made to the num- 
bers and emoluments of the European agency, the Tahsildars are insufficiently paid, 
and their number might be most usefully increased. There is an extraordinary 
temptation to lavish expenditure in the Assigned Districts of Plyderabad, because no 
economy can bring profit to the British Government, all surplus revenues being pay- 
' able to the Nizamis treasmy. The preposterous jobbery which I have dospihed, and 
which still fiourishes, — for it is understood that in order to produce perfpt symmetry 

in the ■ /■." D- v C ‘ssioner is to be added to West 

: .... ■ . ■ i could not be tether extended, 

if the Nizamis Minister, ■ I '■ i mnoillor or Commissioner, had 

■ been or were to be associated with the Resident in the government of these Provinces, 
or if native Counoillors had seats in the Executive Council of India. ^ 

Another abuse has crept into the Berar Produces, very 

offensive, and, as I shall show, injurio-.' ■ J II ■ -• ■ Government, conse- 

quence of the total absence of the native element from the pmisels by which 
Asei'-ned D^‘«^rcb* * 1. W'— -^he Provinces were first demanded to provide 

ibr’ibi‘n''vor'i''cl! ■ " ^ . our Government was very desirous to obtain 

their cession full sovereignty. To this the Nizam was inexorably opp^ed, and 
vheu he at last consented to assip then' -•'r— 

1853, he was very averse to concede two i , • • ■ ■ * ™ cupnors m 

perpetuity;” secondly, to allow thorn to be -placed under any other supermtentoce 
Lin that of the Eesident at his Court. He thus mnintmned the close conneotpn 
of those provinoes with his own capital, and the prospect of their_ ultimate restoration 
to his direct rule. After a long diplomatic struggle, renewed with redouh.ed ardour 
in 1860, when two districts were restored, the Nizam was successful in excluding the 
\TOrd8 “perpetually” or “in perpetuity,” from the treaty, and in t .c^.. 

the provinces should he governed through no other agency hut that . . ..... 

The^ldn of our Eoreign OfSce, to which the Nizam could not be got to consent, was 
that of placing the two Berars under the Chief Commissioner ; or as ho then, 
this an^ented territorial sway, would have probably bwn caHed, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Central Provinces, of which the capital oEy is Nagpme. This pkn 
having became for the time incapable of direct enforcement, the local British authori- 
ties, -^th the oonourrenoe of the Calcutta Secretariat, have devised and gradually 

jv 2 
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introduced a partial amalgamation of Departments in tKe Assigned Districts and 
Central Provinces, -whicli is calculated indirectly to lead to the same result. One 
officer is appointed to he Conservator of Forests, another to be Cotton Commissioner, 
another to & Inspector of Prisons, another to be Superintendent of Vaccination, in 
the Central Provinces and in the Assigned Districts. It is understood that very 
shortly the Director of Public Instrnction and the Begistrar-Genexal of the Central 
Provinces vfill have the Assigned Districts added to their range of duty.'** The 
Bevenue Survey and Settlement Departments of the Assigned Districts have also 
been recently placed under the control of the Home Department at Calcutta, instead 
of the Foreign Department.! All these measures, in which neither the Nizam, nor 
his Minister, nor any person representing their views, has any voice, obviously con- 
tribute to facilitate the future transfer of the Assigned Districts to the Oenlxal 
Provinces, and indeed to effect that transfer, in fact though not in name, by a process 
of gradual conversion. The Forest Department collects revenue, and is inseparably 
connected with the Bevenue Department. If one source of revenue in the two sets of 
Provinces is under the same official head, why should not one authority suffice , for all 
sources of revenue ? If prison discipline in the two sets of Provinces can be satisfac- 
torily managed by one officer, why should not the police^ in them both be placed 
under one authority, —why not judicial affairs ? The principle of amalganiation once 
admitted can be easily extended, until the Nizam finds his two Provinces of Beraii 
contrary to the express stipulations of the treaty, virtually identified with the Central 
Provinces, and practically governed from Nagpore, instead of from his own capital. 

The system of jobbery which I have described has overstocked Mysore and the 
Assigned’Districts with overpaid English officers, while the native officials are over- 
worked, underpaid, degraded, and disheartened. But the worst defect in the system, 
because it is a permanent and growing defect, is that it entirely defeats what ought 
to he the chief object of managing the whole or part of an allied and protected State. 
That object, which would certainly never he lost sight of by native Councillors in the 
Executive Government, ought to be that of forming a school of public servants for 
the native state, who might be capable of carrying on and perpetuating the reformed 
institutions which are introduced by the paramount power. The system that haS 
hitherto been pursued in such cases renders the vital engraftment of reformed insti- 

impraf'ticftblc in itself and hr' '''■ it ought to be our aim 

to Cl men: 10 our views. Byallth ! ■■ ■ ■ being reserved for English 

officers, the native officials have no opportunity of practising or proving their 
abilities to uphold and work the new institutions. The working of the machine is 
made to depend so entirely upon English correspondence and English forms, that if 
the English officers were suddenly withdrawn, the whole fabric would fall into con- 
fusion and At the same time British administration presenting to the native 
prince and his ministers, and even to the native officials who have taken part in it, 
a scene of proscription and contempt for their own race, none of them feel any great 
wish to preserve so much of it as they have been able to understand. Thus, for 
example, the reformed institutions of the Assigned Districts instead of forming, as 
they ought, a model to he imitated by the Nizam’s government, and a school of 
administration for the other Provinces of Hyderabad, have served rather to disgust 
the governing classes of that State with British interference, and* have conferred 
political instruction upon no class at all. 

Let us now turn to one of our own minor governments, the Central Provinces, the 
greater part of which was annexed in 1854, on the death of the late Bajah of Nagpore 
without male issue, — ^not, I may say, en passant^ without an heir, — and let us see 
whether Sir Bi’skine Perry’s vision of the advancement of tiie interests and special 
claims of natives of rank and education to a shai'e in the Government,” has been 
realized there or not. There is the usual number, according to the I’unjaub system, of 
English officers in every department, — Commissioners, Deputy-Commissioners, and 
their Assistants. Not only has no native been as yet placed in charge of a district, 
but no native has been admitted to that list of Assistants who are eligible for furtlier 
promotion. Yet that list contains the names of 7 XJneovenanted Europeans. T’here 
axe 26 Extra Assistants in the Central Provinces, hut 12 of these are Uncovenanted 
•Europeans or East Indians; only 14 are natives. 

There are, however, 9 D ty-C "’’'•r-iors in the Bevenue Settlement, 1 native 

Assistant in the PoHce, ai ■: i ■ . ■■■ A of the lowest grade in the Department 

♦ 'Bombay Gaaette/ 6th November, 1 set. t ‘ Indian Daily Novre,* 2,1 th. October, 
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of Pnblip "Wcarks. SPhere are thus altogether 25 natives holding respeptahle fifth-rate 
apporntments in tlie Central Provinces, with no prospects, according to routine and 
custopa, of ever rising to any charge such as that of a district. On the other liand, 
{'" • 7 A'-'dants and 12 Extra Assistants whom we know by their names 
t '■ ‘-I I,' ■ . Eui'opeans, or East Indians, there ai’e 4 officials of the same class 

li. ( :■ ' i the Eevenue Settlement, 3 in the Conservation of Eorests, 12 in 

the Police, and 2^ in the Public Works Department;,— in ail 63 Uncovenanted 
Europeans. 

In liis recently published letter of 10th August last, in answer to Sir John 
Xrawrence’s circular of inquiry as to the comp - - \ of native and British 

rule, Sir Richard Temple, now resident at J * several years Com- 

missioner of Nagpore and the Central Provinces, — a man by no means likely to have 
a bias in favour of Orientalism, — says : I have on the whole a favourable opinion of 
the administration of the ISTagpore country by the Mahratta Sovereigns of the Bhonsla 
House. There were many excellent points about their rule ; bxit some of these were 
owing to the care of British officers, such as Sir Richard Jenkins, Colonel Wilkinson, 
and others,’* That is the true work for the Protecting Power to undertake in the 
’minor states,— friendly instruction, not sweeping destruction. 

It is satisfactory to be able to adduce Sir Bichard Temple’s testimony to contradict* 
the exaggerated calumnies as to the disorder and oppression prevailing in Nagpore, 
which were allowed to weigh in the balance against that state, when the question of 
its further existence vras debated in 1854. One might naturally suppose that within 
the bounds of a state like Nagpore which, to say the least, was tolerably well 
governed, there might Lave been found by tliis time one or two native officials fit for 
the charge of a district, after a probation of fourteen years. If not, surely there must 
have been some deserving native officers in other provinces, who might have been 
brought in. The Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, forming a large part of the 
Central Provinces, were conquered from the ISTagpore Kajali in 1818. Nagpore was 
annexed in 1854, — the native sovereignty abolished, and all the Eajah’s great officials 
pensioned or turned adi-ift. Eight or ten of the second-rate officers were employed as 
Extiu Assistants. 

And now in 1868 how is the official hierarchy of these reunited provinces consti- 
tuted? Eifty years have elapsed since the conquest of one portion; fourteen years 
since the so-called “lapse” of the other. All the best offices, nearly a hundred in 
number, utterly unattainable by natives, are held by civilians and military officers, 
in addition to whom no less than 63 Uncovenanted Europeans and East Indians 
have been introduced into the country. 26 fifth-rate appointments are enjoyed by 
natives. 

Would this cruel state of things be possible if there were the least infusion of the 
native dlement in the Executive Councils of the Empire ? 

Let us now see how matters stand in this respect in the Madras Presidency, a 
great part of which has been in our actual possession for seveniy years, and under our 
influence for more than a hundred. Have Sir Erskine Perry’s visions been realized in 
these old settlements ? The Madras Presidency contains a population of twenty-two 
millions ; the facilities for education have greatly increased during the last twenty 
ycai-s ; the higher class of schools and the University turn out annually numbers of 
well-educated young men. Not one of these young men can enter on the public 
service ,with duties suitable to bis qualifications and acquirements. To attain the 
place oif a Deputy-Collector, where all promotion ceases, beneath the authority of 
ihe youngest English Assistant, he must rise from the ranks^ by a slow and painful 
process, commencing in a very subordinate and almost menial position. But how 
many native Deputy-Collectors are there among this 

mfflons? It must be remembered that practically these I' : ' ■■ .■ i 

liie Tprihcipal Sudder Ameensiiips are the only available pr:/ ■ > ' . - 
service. There are not four other offices held by natives i ■, '1 .i- I'/ *. -y 

tha(t are of higher emolument. 

There are 55 Deputy-Collectors, and of these 24 are English or East Indian. 
Only 31 are natives. Out of the 17 last names on the list, those most recently 
appointorl, 9, more than half, axe English. The share of appointments allotted to 
nar.Ycs api-jcm-.s lo be steadily decreasing. The demand for Uncovenanted appoint- 
iTKiTUs by J'higlisli applicants is as steadily increasing. These applicants are in many, 
perhaps in most cases, the sons of old civil or military officers, who have failed from 
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yrmt of interest, intellect, or industry, to obtain a commission in the Army or 
admission to the Civil Service. Although the fathers have no interest at home, they 
have interest at the Presidency; and they have constant access to the Governor, 

- Tvhom they persecute imtil he provides for their sons. They may be in many instances 
very good men, but their intrusion into the list of Deputy-Collectors at a very early 
age, to the detriment of hundreds of natives of tried service and proved qualifications, 
is the result of no personal claims, of no special competence, but of mere private 
interest and ■ ' ■ ^'■^''"tation. 

Observe : ■ . ' ‘ ■ terms the native and the English Deputy-Collector 

start. The native has toiled for years, and is a thoroughly efidcient and experienced 

public servant. P . in most cases, is very young, just commencing life, 

as ignorant of . ■ local affaha as a newly arrived civilian, and with- 

out the superior education which the latter must have acquired. Yet the English 
Deputy-Collector is placed on the same footing as the native, and rises far above 
men of double his age and service by sheer dint of his youth on entering the field. 

ISTo one, who has not had opportunities of remarking these matters, can conceive 
the inessure that is brought to bear on a Governor to induco him to make appoint- 
ments such as I have described, and I cannot see how that constant pressure is to he ' 
counter-balanced except by placing near the Governor, in a position of dignity and 
^ ^ the far more important and solid interests 

t ■ ^ I of the general population. The dispro- 

portionate share of appointments which falls to the lot of English and East Indian 
candidates does not, generally speaking, constitute a valuable part of the Governor’s 
patronage. Occasionally he may be enabled to serve an old friend, but for the most 
13 art these places are virtually given away by some of the Members of Council or the 

{Secretaries. I believe that no one would be more grateful for that ■' . ■ . 

X^ressure which I have recommended, would be more relieved by h . ! . ; ' 

his hands more strengthened for good by it, than the Governors and Governor- 
General. 

There is another very important sphere of administration in which the special 
knowledge and sympathies, and the counterbalancing presam’e of native Councillors, 
are required to enlighten and influence the Executive Government,— I mean the 
internal discipline of the public service, and the settlement of those differences which 
will sometimes arise between subordinate officers and the heads of departments. In 
such cases at present the native official has no one to take his joart, or to secure him a 


fair trial, while every successive authority through whom a complaint or an appeal 
passes, is more or loss acquainted or allied with the English officer, and would feel 
his defeat by a malcontent native almost a personal insult to himself. With a 
perfectly smeere wish to do justice, the bias and prejudice are too strong to be 
overcome where there is the least opening for doubt. This has been the frequent 
subject of remark by all who have brought an impartial judgment to bear upon the 
matter. In 1853 hlr. Francis Horsley Robinson, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, 
in a pamphlet entitled, ‘What Good may come out of tlie India Bill,’ said: — 
“Another source of discontent among the natives is the partiality sliown to the 
European servants of Government, especially to the members of the Civil Service, 
and the severity with which the offences of natives are visited.” And then he 
mentions the particulars of a few specimen cases, within his own knowledge, in which 
for_ exactly the same offence the native officer is dismissed the service, — the English 
civilian privately reprimanded, and in one very bad case suspended for six weeks. 
When there happens to be collision between a native and an English official the 
obstacles to even-handed justice become almost insurmountable. In a dissent from a 
dispatch of the Secretary of State in a case of this description in 1861, Sir Erskine 
Ferry observed : — “ It is a common complaint amongst the natives of India that, on 
alleged offences committed by them whilst in office, the same measure of justice is not 
held out to them, which is applied to Europeans, and this case appears to me to afford 
a complete exemplification of their complaint.” 

Perhaps I cannot give a better iDustration of the style in which these cases are 
often ^treated than by briefly adverting to the one wliich called forth Sir Erskine 
Perry’s dissent. I must give a case or two to show that I am not dealing in vague 
imputations. 

Meerza Alx Akbar was attached as Moonshee on the political establishment of 
Sir Charles Napier during the conquest of Scinde. In his dispatch written from the 
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battle-field of Meeaaee, Sir Charles Napier wrote ; — ^“Nor will I omit to mention the 
Moonshee, Ali Ahhar, who exhibited the coolest conrage and attended me everywhere/' 
After the battle of jflyderabad his testimony was equally emphatic. “I will not 
close the list of those to whom I am indebted without mentioning that brave and 
indefatigable Arab gentleman, Ali Akbar, to whose ability and activiW I am much 
indebted.” He also wrote as follows to the Government of India : — “ Ali Akbar, the 
Moonshee to the Government of Scinde, has exhibited the greatest gallantry in battle 
both at Meeanee and Hyderabad, and has, in every way, by his incessant labours in 
obtaining information on every point, contributed as much, if not more, than any 
individual to the success of the campaign in Scinde ; I most strong^ly recommend him 
for the Order of Merit.” The title of Khan Bahadoor was conferred upon Meerza Ali 
Akhar by the Sujireme Government in 1844, In a speech at a public dinner given in 
his honour at Bombay, Sir Charles Napier said : — In the wars of Scinde there were 
some officers who did more for me than I did for them. One of whom I shall speak 
is my Moonshee, Ali Akbar. This man stood by me in the day of danger ; he was of 
the greatest assistance to me throughout the campaign in Scinde ; he was my tongue. 
Ali Akbar did more for the conquest of Scinde than a thousand soldiers would have 
done.” Colonel, afterwards Sir James, Outram, before leaving Scinde, addressed 
Meerza Ali Akbar in a letter in which he called him his friend,” and which con- 
tained the following sentence: — “It is with truth and in mere justice to you, Ali 
Akbar, that I declare I never witnessed services by any native of India more zealous, 
more able, or more honest than such as you have rendered to Government, under 
me, as head Moonshee to the Lower Scinde Agency, for three years past, and to 
that of Upper Scinde and Beloochistan for the last fifteen months, during which you 
have shared all the exposure and arduous services I have myself had to undergo, and 
have aided me in many important services.” In 1845 a fraudulent banki'upt, on 
whose estate Meerza Ali Akbar had a claim, with the object of evading the settlement 
of that claim, and gaining time to abscond with Ms projrcrty, wrote from Bombay to 
Sir Charles Napier, then Governor of Scinde, informing him that remittances to a 
large amount, upwards of 90,000 rupees, had been sent to him by Meerza Ali Akhar, 
within the previous three years, and professing to feel some alarm r.t IV.r. y-o-isilvVi'y of 
some demand being made against him by Government. The of ;ii< 

transactions given by Ali Akbar to Sir Charles Napier, in communication with the 
Supreme Government, was considered satisfactory. In 1848, after the departure of 
Sir Charles Napier, Scinde was placed under the Bombay Government. No sooner 
had Sir Charles Napier left Scinde than the attack on Ali Akbar — ^I cannot call it 
the charge^ for none was ever made against him— was revived by direction of the 
Bombay Government; he was suspended from office, and Sir Charles Napier’s 
successor, Mr. Pringle, of the Bombay Civil Service, was ordered to re-investigate the 
circumstances under which the suspected remittances were made. He did so ; and 
reported to the Bombay Government that ‘^the evidence procurable from the parties 
cognizant of these transactions and the registry of the bills, was consistent with the 
account ” given by Meerza Ali Akbar. Ho was of opinion that the Moonshee was 
entitled to credit for his account of the transaction, in the absence of any proof to the 
contrary beyond the suspicion arising from the magnitude of the sum.” He observed 
that no specific charge had been made by any one against Meerza Ali Akbar, — a strong 
point in his favour, if we consider that the suspension of a public servant generally 
acts as a stimulus and invitation to his enemies, — and that no imputation had been 
cast upon him except by “ persons of notoriously had character,”, and “ common 
defamers,” who would not come forward when called upon to do so.” He was of 
. rtence to the Mgh esteem which Sir Charles Napier is known to 
I ‘ ■ ■ ■. , ■ . •* the character and services of Ali Akbar, that nothing should be 

done derogatory to the respectability, or injurious to the fortune of that officer ; that 
his services should be transferred to some other quarter, or that he should be allowed 
to retire on a pension.” He concluded by saying that he should, in any case, “be 
sorry to be deprived of an officer so efficient in the business of Iris department as in 
my own experience I have always found Meerza Ali Akbar Khan Bahadoor to he.” 
At this time Meerza Ali Akbar was in receipt of a salary of 520 rupees a-month, and 
had been recommended by Sir Charles Napier for a pension of 200 rupees a-month on 
retirement. The subsequent history of the case you shall hear in the words of Sir 
Ersldne Perry. “ On the first bringing forward the charge against him by a fraudulent 
debtor of his in Bombay, he had the opportunity of making a defence personally before 
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tlie antliorities in Scinde, tinder whom he served; and after an invcs^fetion, 
over five months, he was snhstantially acquitted. But the Bomiiiy (.■o'M-rr.'! 
being satisfied with this decision, applied to the Supreme Court for a mass of docu- 
meutaiy evidence which had been taken in other suits then pending, most of which 
was wholly irrelevant; and without his knowledge of the evidence they brought 
against Idin, and without ciilliug upon him for his defence, they condemned him, and 
by a majority of two against one, they dismissed him from the service with ignominy. 
The same objections apply to the subsequent re-investigation of the case by Mr. (now 
Sir Bartle) Frcre/^ 

This ‘^re-investigation” simply consisted in Sir Bartle Frere, Commissioner of 
Scinde, in 1856, eleven years after the origin of Ibe case, going tlirougli all tlie papers 
once more, and by bis own acknowledgment failing to find tlie proof of any otteiice 
against All Akbar. Sir Bartle Frere thinks, however, — most erroneously, as could 
easily he showu if we had time to analyze the » ’ .--tljat be has detected 

an inconsistency between two accounts giv(.*n , \ ^ different times of the 

sources from which liis property was deiived. On this he makes the following 
remarks;—" It is of course not impossible that, notwithstanding this inconsi^ency, the 
money may have been liouestly acquired. But it is for the memorialist to prove this, 
if he can, wlien he asks Government to reconsider their verdict ofioant of confidence,'^ ^ 
I cannot sufficiently admire that euphuistlc phrase, "a verdict of want of confidence,’' 
when AH Akbar had been suspended without piiyment for a yt-ar, and then dismissed 
the service with ignominy, witliout a pension and without being eajled upon for his 
df 'fence I Sir Bartle Finre says that it is for Ali Akbar to prove tlnit the money was 
" honestly acquired.” Surely it is rather incumbent upon the Government to prove, 
or at least to allege, that it was dislionestly acquired. No one has done so. No one 
has ever appeared to accuse Ali Akbar of corruption, embezzlement, or dishonesty of 
any description. He was suspended on suspicion; be was condemned on suspicion; 
and those suspicions were never communicated to him until sentence had been passed. 

And now you shall bear what those suspicions were. Sir Bartle Frere tells us in 
the last paragraph of bis report. “ Judging of Ali Akbar by the reputation he has 
left behind him in the Province, I find that, while general repute fully bears out the 
opinions of his ability expressed by his successive superiors, Colonel Outram, Sir 
Pringle, be is universally regarded as a most corrupt and 
.. who made use of his opportunities as Moonshee and Interpreter to 
tlie Governor to obtain large sums as bribes, or rather as propitiatory presents, from 
all wealthy natives who bad business with the Governor.” t 

Eemomber that not one specific charge or complaint bad been made against the 
Moonsbee, although eleven years bad elapsed since the first suspicion against him 
arose, and although the Government bad been searching for evidence against him, 
ever since his suspension, and you will be able to ■ * d ■ ' ' ■ ■ 1 ;■ ' ■■■ ’ here 

called "general repute "and ^‘universal regard,” C * ■ "All 

this may be unfounded and unjust,”— in itself a full admission that there was no case, 
— " but there was nothing about him to excite unjust prejudice against him ; he was 
popular with all, both Europeans and natives ; and when so many of both classes, who 
bad fair oi^portunities of judging,” — this is judging with a vengeance, — “ and were 
rather prejudiced in his favour, look on him as an unscrupulous though clever and 
agreeable rogue, it would take a great deal to persuade me that Government did Jiim 
an injustice in deeming him unworthy of confidence, and refusing to continue him any 
longer in their service, or that they can now be reasonably asked to pension him. ’'t 
Thus Ali Akbar, unuccused, * untried, unheard, was, in Sir Bartle Frere’s words, 
judged by “ the reputation he left behind him in the Province.” Can any one believe 
that such a process would ever have been put in force against the youngest and most 
insignificant English oflicer, even if he had been in the IJncovenanfced Service ? Would 
an;^ British Commissioner or Governor in any part of the world, have ventured to 
write of any English officer, hovrever bud bis reputation, that be was generally con- 
sidered ^‘as an. unscrupulous, though clever and agi-eeable rogue?” Above all, would 
any English officer have been condemned, unheard, on mere scandal ? Cases such as 
this would be impossible, if there were one or two intelligent and experienced native 
Councillors in the Executive Government of Bombay and Calcutta. 

It is now nearly three years since I last saw Meerza Ali Akbar ; whether be is in 

• Parliamentary Papere, Meerza Ali Akbar, 1858, (No. 169) p. 29. 
t Ibid, p,.30i ^ Ibid. p. 31. 
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England, or in India, — wlietlier, indeed, lie be aliye or dead, I am not aware. I have 
only bad the pleasure of meeting him twice, and I have never talked over the subject 
of his own case with him. I know nothing of his case from any source of information 
but the Blue Books, which are sure to contain all that can be said against liim. I 
have derived, from a careful examination of this case the painful conviction, forced 
upon me by other similar occurrences, that, except under very favourable and fortunate 
circumstances, a native of high courage and brilliant talent has less chance of attain- 
ing and keeping a good official position under our present system of Government, 
than a man of smaller ability and timid character. Has any one present ever heard 
of any native receiving such earnest and enthusiastic testimony to his merits and 
services, as Ali Akhar received from Sir Charles Napier and Sir James Outram, two 
men who generally agreed to differ on all subjects ? Sir Charles Napier said he was 
of more value t)jan a thousand soldiers. He seems to me to have been indeed one in 
a thousand. I doubt if there were, when he was igliominiously dismissed, ten men of 
any race or rank in India who were of equal value to the public service. He was 
worth at least fifty of the common run of covenanted or commissioned Browns, 
Joneses, and Bobinsons. He was exactly the man whom our Government ought to 
have grappled to its heart with hooks of steel. Ali Akbnr appears to me to have been 
sacrificed in consequence of two causes, both arising from the characteristic defect of 
our rule in India, its want of a due admixture of the native element. Firstly, Ali 
Akhar was really suspected,— I Jiave no doubt of that, though I believe he was 
unjustly suspected, — even those who believe that there wer“ ^ 

suspicion may well agree with me that he sliould not have been ■ ■ : w ■ I ; 

but altbongli no amount of scandal and rumour would be allowed to weigh as a 
hair in tlie balance against an English official, or to deprive him of any facility for 
hearing the charge against him and making a full defence, it is practically sufficient 
to justily the ruin of a native that he has become the object of the strong suspicion or 
dislike of the British authorities. Ali Akbar was disliked at Bombay ; be became 
suspected, and his doom was sealed. vSecondly, — when once any British authority 
above the rank of an Assistant-Collector has pronounced his verdict of want of confi- 
dence — as we hayc just heard it called — against a native officer, it seems next to 
impossible to have that verdict reversed on appeal. British authority must always be 
suppoided. 

The other case which I propose briefly to place before you in outline, as an illus- 
tration of the crying want of some protection for native rights and interests in the 
heart of the Executive Government, is that of a Deputy-Collector of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, named Nursima Puntulu. This Deputy-Collecto r wn s summarily dismissed from 
Government employ, after upwards of twenty-three years’ service with unblemished 
character, without a pension. In the Order of the Governor in Council which effected 
his dismissal no cause is assigned except that they cannot place confidence in him.” 
During Nursima Puntulu’s absence in May, 1865, from the district where he had 
been in charge of the Treasury, the Collector had brought certain charges against 
him with reference to an alleged irregular issue of Currency notes. These charges, 
founded on reports furnished by the Acting Deputy-Collector who eventually obtained 
his place, wein declared by the Accountant-General, to whom they were referred, to 
be quite insignificant, unless it could be shown that Nursima Puntulu “ had derived 
some pecuniary benefit” from the alleged irregularities. Immediately aftcr^ tlie 
A ccountant-Generars letter showing the insufficiency of • ' ■ ' c "■* ’ ■■■’■ ' ' r ■■ . r, -'I V* t * ”• rl 
accusations were made, founded on fresh reports from N : 
upon which new charges, unheard of before, were fin ■ ■ ■ i i 

Nursima Puntulu had derived that pecuniary benefit which could alone, as the 
Accountant-General pointed ont, give any culpability to his proceedings. These new 
charges were forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Bevenne, in a letter in 
which he suggests either the immediate removal from office,” or “ the immediate 
p--7y 5“ -VI ” Nursima Puntulu. The accused, who was at that time on leave at the 
r ■ dng informed of these charges, at once challenged a judicial inquiry. 

■ of Madms refused to send the case for trial before any tribunal 
except that of the Collector who had conieS' 'd - -I in their order on 
the subject, the Government ostentatiously : by saying that 

“there is no room to doubt Uie truth of the cnarges." Isiu'suua Puntulu appeared 
before thq Collector, but on the refusal of that officer to put questions to the witnesses 
which he, the defendant, considered of importance, he declined to continue any cross- 
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esammation, but recorded a written defence, and a protest against tbe manner in 
•which the inquiry had been conducted, and the harsh personal treatment he had 
received. The Government of Madras entirely approved of the manner in which 
the inquiry was conducted by the Collector/'* and finally they summarily dismiss 
Nursima Puntulu from the service, without recapitulating the charges against him, 
or asserting that he has been convicted of any ofibnce whatever. Now whatever 
may be thought of these charges, of the evidence to support them, and of Nmnima 
Puntulu's defence, ho was virtually condemned unheard, and without anything like 
a judical inquiry having taken place. But it did not end there. Nursima Puntulu 
determined to take every possible step to clear his character by the judgment of some 
competent public tribunal. He therefore brought a civil action for damages in the 
High Court of Madras, in April, 1866, against the Collector, his accuser and judge, 
for libel and defamation of ciiaracter. The Government appearing for the Collector, 
declined to go into tbe merits of the case, pleaded want of jurisdiction, and having 
previously decided not to prosecute Nursima Puntulu for the alleged malversations, 
now had him apprehended as a criminal, and ho was confined in the jail at Madras 
during the progress of the civil suit. The point of “ no jurisdiction,” reserved by the 
presiding judge, was decided in favour of the Government, and the case was dismissed. 
Nursima Puntulu was then taken back to the district of Kurnool in custody, tried ou 
a cliarge of criminal breach of trust and misappropriation of public money, before the 
Sessions Judge, and fully acquitted. 

He theu applied to the Government of Madras for a reconsideration of his case, 
which was refused, and the Govermnent also refused to forward his appeal to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Time will not admit of my making any furtlier comments on tliis case. I will 
only add that I bring no charge of bad faith against the Government or against the 
Collector, I am sure that none of the persons who pursued Nursima Puntulu to his 
ruin, were actuated by conscious or deliberate injustice. Owing to the absence of any 

native representatives in the Executive Government, the prejudices. 

and the sympathies of the men in power are exclusively with the ! ■ ' ■ 

who monopolize the higher offices under Government. In dealing with native 
officials, and natives in general, a quite different set of weights and measures are used 
from what are applied to transactions in which Europeans are concerned. If any 
charge is brought against an English official, every fair advantage is given to him, 
and he is allowed the benefit of every doubt in his favour, , whatever may be his 
reputation, whatever may be his demeanour ; but if a native once becomes the object 
of dislike and suspicion, he can no longer be tolerated, and if no regular charge can 
be proved against him, he is summarily condemned and punished. 

Until the prospects of the native officials are improved by a more liberal share 
of promotion, and their prospects secured by a more equitable pmctico of ad" 
ministering discipline, the public service in India will never arrive at a healthy 
condition. 

I can see no hope of these standing abuses being rectified, of the balance of fair 
dealing and equal justice being restored, except by the liberal admission of native 
members to the Executive Councils of Government.* 

Mr. OHisHonai Anstey. — Sir, I feel some difficulty in addressing myself to all the 
subjects of the paper which has just been read, because it appears to me that, according 
to the rule which is in force, I should not have time to do so with effect. I understood 
when invited to attend here, that we were merely ■ «*' ’ 

our decided opinion in favour of the eligibilit- ‘ ' ! -. • I .‘i 

Now_ ou that question I am quite prepared to express a very plain and simple opinion 
— ^it is this— I stand by the law which declares every native eligible to the highest 
office, provided ho is in other respects capable to fill it ; therefore there is no occasion 
for any further expression of opinion. The law having made that declaration, I 
apprehend it is not intended that we should go further and say that an unfit person 
should be eligible to be appointed to office. I must say I deeply regret the line of 
argument which has been adopted by the gallant and able author of the paper just 

read. It appear- -j-- — -f— ^ i • . j . t j* 

reasons. It is no1 !■ , . 'i ■ ■■; . .'i' ■ ■ -i : 

to be true, they ■ ■ : ‘i. , . i ■ ix l-'.iJ;-! 

preferment according to their merits. The only conclusion to which we can 'come, 
*■ This Paper is priutecl as altered by Major Bell. 
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supposing those facts are tme is, that ^eat and grievous wong has heen done in the 
particiilar instances adduced, and perhaps in many more ; and that the guilty have 
escaped punishment whilst the innocent have suffered. That I am sorry to say has 
characterized the history of our Indian administration throughout the last century, 
more or less, and it has also characterized our colonial administration in every part of 
the globe ; and I am still more sorry to say, because justice ought to be more easily 
had at Imme, that our imperial administration is not in that respect free from reproach. 
But how can that lamentable fact, highly discreditable as it is to our free constitution 
and the character of our people, in any way advance the cause which I understood 
it is the object of the gallant gentleman to promote, namely, the speedy and general 
admission of natives to high office ? Is it contended that the injustice was done 
because the actors were of the white race, of the Christian religion, and of the British 
people ? Because if it is I say it is an unjust accusation against all people of one 
colour, of one creed, and of one nation, happening at this time to find themselves^ on 
the soil of India. Is it contended on the other hand, that there is no such thing 
as injustice (not to pursue the subject into more painful detail) to be found amongst 
the native races ? Take this very presidency over which Sir Bartle Brere, who 
has been named, hut lately presided. Take the case, the infamous and atrocious 
case, of one of the best and most high-minded of Mahratta gentlemen. Baba Furke, 
Who was his persecutor ? Nursoo Punt, his fellow-countryman, who happened to 
enjoy, unhappily for the administration of British India, the confidence of the European 
Government. For years Baba Furke was on the very brink of starvation ^ he had 
already passed that of disgrace, and not till the last two or three years of his life was 
lie re-instated in his position, through the influence of Sir James Outram with the 
government at home, the undeserved confidence of the government in Kursoo Punt 
having in the meanti; ' '' ■ “ -withdrawn from him. Shall we therefore bring 

a charge against all ' 1 . ■ Nursoo Punt nearly succeeded in^ destroying 

his fellow-countryman Baba Furke ? Certainly not. But it would he as right for me 
to come to that conclusion as it would he to rush into the opposite extreme and say, 
that inasmuch as Nursoo Punt had colleagues and patrons who were of the British 
nation, that calamity therefore befel Baba Furke, and would not have happened 
if Nursoo Punt had been left to himself to act alone without any co-operation at all. 
Crime is of no nation and no creed, as vhtue is of no nation and no creed ; and 
capacity and fitness for office are of no nation and no creed, And^whilst I am fully 
prepared to see the law administered with liberality as vrell as justice, which says 
that natives shall he eligible to office, I am eq^ually prepared to say nay to the pro- 
position that a person otherwise unfit for office, whether by intellect or in respect of 
his morality, shall bo selected because he is a native. But there are other points of 
view, in which I deeply regret the line of argument which has been adopted. Nobody 
(at least I speak for myself when I say nobody) could have foreseen froni a notice 
about Bengal that it would be necessary to come here fully prepared to consider Sindh 
or Madras grievances. Yet, unprepared by some study of the matters of charge, it is 
impossible for anyone of ns to come to^ a vote aye or no, upon the question, Are 
these things so? I do not see how it is possible for me to give any vote in favour 
of any proposition beyond that of the adjournment of the discussion sine die, which 
will not be misinterpreted, for it might either mean I approve of what was done in 
the case of Ali Akbar, of whose case I am sorry to say I have heard veiy little and 
know nothing, or else it might be said that I come to the opposite concludon. I have 
no opinion on the point one way or the other, and having no opinion one way or 
the other, I think I ought not to express it ; therefore whatever may be proposed 
to the meeting from the chair founded upon that paper, I shall crave leave to with- 
draw without expressing any opinion upon it by my vote. Now with regard to the 
particular question of the fitness of the natives of India for a share in the Executive 
Government, I crave leave to make one brief remark, and it is this. T' ■ ■■. ‘ ' 

as I have said before to sit in the Executive Council as Scotchmen are • . s , ■ I ■ -■ 

men are eligible, as Englishmen are eligible, and as eveiy class of Her IVlajesty^s sub- 
jects are eligible ; but it must not be forgotten that when you proceed to the selection, 
of members to sit in the Executive Council, you must be guided by altogether other 
considerations from those which would dictate the choice of persons to sit in any 
other council in the Queen's service. What is the Executive Council? Everybody 
Imows that it is a secret and confidential council of persons selected for one purpose 
only, that is, to advise the Governor-General who selects them. With whom must the 
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clioice of an adviser rest ? Surely witli the person to be advised. What would you 
say, if being placed in a position of great trust and directed to govern by the advice of 
such persons as, exercising the power which the law gives you in that regard, you 
siiould call around you, you were told at the same time, nevertheless you shall not 
choose them, they shall be chosen for you. You may tliiuk that four men whom you 
have in your eye are the best advisers that you can have, or any person in your 
position can have around you, you shall not choose them, though you may be of 
opinion that there is no other class of people in which you can find men equally 
fitted to advise you ; nay, though you may be of opinion that there is one class from 
which it is impossible for you at the present time to make a selection without great 
injury to the public service, you must make a selection from that class. 

Chairman. — I think the subject under discussion has more reference to the claims 
of the natives than to the actual selection. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey. — But if that be the case, we are already agreed, for there is 
no disputed claim. The ^ 7"'-^- 1 tlieir eligibility to the fullest extent. But 

if it is proposed, with , ■ ■ ace, to the reconstruction of the Govern- 

ment of Bengal, (for that is what I understand from the agenda before us is pointed at, 

and I am now speaking with great • ^^ept as a stranger who has twice 

visited Bengal, I know nothing c ' ! ' ; . and therefore I am inhuenced 

neither by feelings of hatred nor affectio ’ ,"■ T am going to say), if 

it is said with reference to tliis particular * , ■ ■ which it is proposed 

to reconstruct, that now is the appointed time, now is the moment at whicli you must 
come forward and say to the Government, there must be in the Executive Oouncib 
which is to advise the Governor ' 1 ‘ V '.fiairs of tliat Bresidency, a 

certain proportion of persons of a ^ . , ■ lie can find eligible persons 

of that race or not, I say you are going to do both an unwise thing and an unjust 
thing. And to make my meaning more clear to my native friends pre.sent, I will 
suppose that it is not the case of the natives of India. I will suppose some gentle- 
man to have lately crossed over from the other side of the Atlantic to trouble our 
peace, having some years ago crossed the same ocean in the opposite direction for 
having troubled it. Suppose one of the gentlemen who are giving so much occupation 
to our Courts Criminal, both here and in Ireland, were to come forward and say, that 
the great grievance of Ireland is, that you have not in the Privy Council, that you 
have not in the Cabinet Council, a number of Irishmen representing the numerical 
proportion which the population of Ireland bears to the rest of the TJuited Kingdom, 
what would you say? You wr"'’'^ rt all, inasmuch as it does 

not exactly suit the purpose for ' . ' to take into consideration 

at all the question of nationalities and tbeir numerical strength. It may be that at 
one period, Scotland, for example, is not actually producing men suited to sit in the 
councils of the State. In the next generation she may be producing an over-abundance 
of such men. In fact that has. been the case of Ireland. In the last generation, 
Ireland was powerful in. statesmen. Of late she has not sent forth many men of 
mark. How are you to draw a line, and say because the population of Ireland com- 
pared with the rest of the Kingdom is as 7,000,000 to 30,000,000, therefore every Court 
of Justice in any part of the United Kingdom, every Council, whethdi* the Privy 
Council, which advises the Queen in the administration of the affairs of the whole 
empire, or the Privy Council of Ireland, shall be so constituted that in every one ■ 
of those bodies there shall be exactly one-fourth, no matter wbat the fitness of the 
persons may be, of men whose only qualification is, that they are natives of that part of 
tlie United Kingdom called Ireland ? That would bo exactly the proposition which I 
am opposing here if proposed as to India. Is it now proposed to go beyond wbat the 
law enacts, and to say, not only are the natives of India to be accounted eligible to 
the highest office, but because they are eligible, therefore they shall be chosen ? If 
you merely mean to say (wliich is what I understand by the suggestion ffom the 
chair) that all you_ are called upon to do is to recognize then* claim, it will be a 

barren recognition, it will be a useh^' r ' ■ . ;se the law, which is far more 

important than any vote of this East I . \ ■ ■ ' ■ , ’ ■ done that already. Nothing 

can be more clear and express tlian the language of the statute. If you mean to say 
on the other hand, that therefore they shall be put into fiiose Councils of tlie State, 
and particularly into the Council about to be reconstructed in Bengal, it would be Mb 
unwise and unjust ,* unwise, because you have no security of the fitness of the men you 
are going to appoint ; unjust, because you cannot fill up the Council in that way without 
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excluding from it persons of superior fitness. Having said thus mncli, I am bound to 
say that I speak without prejudice in this matter. If I have any prejudice it is the 
other way, because I am delighted to think there have been times in India, and the 
time of our own G-overnment affords no exception, when natives have been taken into 
the Councils of those who have governed India and become advisers whose fame will 
never perish. I ‘refer to the prime minister of the great Akbar, I refer to the history 
of every State of India which preceded our own Eaj, and I will even refer to the 
history of our own Kaj too, for, though I am ashamed to think tliat Warren Hastings 
had amongst his colleagues or advisers, Debi Sing, and others more open to aspersion, 
Muhammad Eeza Khan was the trusted servant of the Government, and one who in 
fact, though not in name, performed the functions of councillor to the Governor-General. 
I am speaking, therefore, entirely without prejudice,, and because I wish to guard the 
native members of this Association against unreasonable hopes, unjust hopes as I 
consider tliem, and hopes which would be doomed to disappointment ; and it is because 
I do not wish to see either the expectation or the disappointment of that expectation 
extended into India, that being here I have adch’essed you I hope at no undue length. 

Sir Hekey Eioketts. — I wish to ask whether the paper which has been read, as a 
matter of course, will be printed. 

Captain Baeber. — It will be laid before the committee which is about to he formed 
for the purpose of going through all the matter proposed to be printed in the Jornmal 
of the Association. 

Sir Henry Eioketts. — I ask that question, because I think it must he admitted by 
all who have heard it, that the paper contains a veiy severe attack upon Sir Bartle 
Krere; it impugns not his honesty but his discretion, his penetration, and I think I may 
say it impugns his fairness. It is an attack upon an absent person, than whom a more 
sincere friend to the natives does not exist. If attacks of that sort are allowed to be 
made here and they are printed, I am afraid it will greatly prejudice the Society, the 
interests of which we are all so anxious to promote. I am inclined to move that the 
paper be not printed. 

Chairman.— I think these personal attacks are calculated to do the greatest possible 
injury to our Society. What has been said has been said no doubt, in all sincerity and 
with the full belief that the alleged facts are true ; but I do certainly say, that these 
attacks upon those not present to defend themselves are decidedly objectionable. It 
seems to me that we came here merely to discuss the pros and cons of the question of 
the eligibility or otherwise of the natives of India to a share in the Executive Govern^ 
ment. The paper has gone into particular cases of grievance and alleged injustice. I 
should rather have liked to have stopped it, because I dislike these personal attacks 
upon those not here to defend themselves. The paper embodies very serious charges 
against the Governor of Bombay and others, and I think if it were printed it would 
have the very worst effect upon our Institution. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey. — I bog to second the motion proposed by Sir Henry 
Eicketts. 

The Chairman having put the motion that the paper read by Major Evans Bell be 
not printed, — 

Mr. Dent said, that in his opinion, both Sir Heniy Eicketts and Mr. Chisholm Anstey 
were rather mistaken with respect to the cases presented by Major Bell. He believed 
^ if Sir Bartle Erere were present, he would not in the slightest degree object to the 
* way in which his name had been mentioned. The cases referred to were cases, the 
circumstances of which were before Parliament and before the public. He thought 
tlie paper should be referred to the managing committee, with a view to decide whether 
it should or not he printed and circulated. Major Bell had only adduced those cases 
as instances that the natives were not employed as they ought to be, and that they had 
not the opportunity of having justice done them as they would have if natives were 
appointed to high positions. Though he (Mr. Dent) held, and had long held senti- 
ments similar to those in Major Boll’s paper, which he considered an exfremely valuable 
paper, he had not come prepared to make any observations upon it, but would merely 
move as an amendment to the motion of Sir Henry Eicketts, that the paper be referred 
to the managing committee of the Association to take into consideration the propriety 
of printing and circulating it. 

Mr. Neale Porter. — I beg to second Mr. Bent’s amendment, though no doubt the 
championship of the paper is in vpry good hands, those of its author. As regards Sir 
Bartle Erere, I have the honour of knowing him very well, and tliere ia no man X 
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respect more. I agree with Mr. Dent in thinking that he would see nothing in the 
paper to complain of— he is an extremely fair man— and I believe he would not object 
to what I cannot call an attack upon Sir Bartle Frere, but a fair criticism of his official 
conduct. Though there were many points in Miijor BelFs paper which I should ven- 
ture to criticize, I thought there was nothing in it which any public man, with proper 
pnblio spirit, could object to. I shall he happy to second Mr. Dent’s amendment, that 
the papS: should be printed, but it is for Major Bell to say whether he will accept the 
proposal that half of liis paper should be struck out. 

Mr. Dent. — I dare say Major Bell would not object to its being printed in any 
shape the comniittee should consider advisable. 

Major Bell. — should certainly object to its being expurgated. 

Mr. Dent. — ^If personal allusions were considered objectionable, you might perhaps 
accept the decision of the committee. 

Major Bell.— I can only say, I do not think I made any attack upon Sir Bartle 
Frere. I tl;‘ '' " • word I used was, that it was a most “unjudicial ’’ inves- 
tigation. W ■ ■ ■ are called personal cases, they were not brought forward 

as grievances. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naobojl— I wish to say a few words upon the matter which is now 
under discussion. I object to personal instances being brought forward in a paper in 
this manner. All that we came to hear, as we understood, was a paper on the “ Eligi- 
bility of the Natives of India to a Share in the Executive Council,*’ and we did not 
come prepared for any specific case of abuse of patronage of the Government, or of 
injustice. We are not able to form any opinion as to those two cases, because we have 

not come prepared with their facts. Oases of this kind in *, ■ ’ , 

on each side, and where individual public acts have to be ^ ^ ^ ■ 

special discussion. In dealing with this question of the claims of natives to a share 
in the Executive Government, there is no necessity for ns to bring forward any such 
specific cases, nor to specify any particular instances of grievances. Wlien we are 
discussing any general principle, or advocating the claims of any particular body, such 
cases cannot either advance or injure the cause. I will reserve the remarks I have to 
make upon the question of the admission of natives into the Executive Government 
till this motion is disposed of. Of course, if the motion of Sir Henry Eicketts is agreed 
to, the discussion on the important part of the paper must also stop ; but by adopting 
Mr. Dent’s amendment, the committee would have the opportunity of expunging those 
parts which they may think objectionable. I think where a gentleman has come 
forward and taken so much pains to prepare a paper as Major Beil has done, it is not 
fair on the part of those of us who regard the question from a different point of view, 
to endeavour to prevent the printing of it ; tlierefore I support what I consider the 
reasonable proposition made by Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Mehta. — In supporting the amendment proposed by Mr. Dent, said, he did 
not a^ee with the dictum of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as to the introduction of special 
cases in illustration of an argument. He did not consider it was unjust to an audience 
that such cases should he introduced, without haviug given previous notice of them. 
TJie writer of the paper laid the facts before the meeting, not asldng the meeting to 
come to a ■'■r ■ *'■ '■ \ ■ n those facts, hut leaving it to the meeting to go 

into the fe ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ ; , in his opinion no personal attacks ought to be 

made, he ( ■ sssary to bring forward special cases to illustrate 

‘ it would be said T -.k-,,-. t)oenbroug''-' ■ 1 - *■ ' 

! ithout foundation. 1 ■ ight not to ■ 

upon official conduct with personal aiiaciis. Major BdFs paper, in his opinion, did 
not contain a word of personal attack upon anybody whatever. He had only referred 
to certain facts recorded' in the Blue Book, and had formed his judgment upon them. 
That Blue Book was a j)uhlic book open to everybody. If such reference to cases 
and such comments upon them were to be called personal attacks, there could be no 
criticism whatever upon official conduct. 

General Briggs supported MCr. Dent’s amendment ,* having stated that no person 
adimed Sir Bartle Frere more than he did himself, he put it to the meeting whether, 
seeing that the facts stated by Major Bell had been already published in public records, 
there could be any objection to the same facts being republished in the Journal. 

Major Bell stated that he would be quite willing to be bound by the views of the 
Association generally. Though he felt a very ol i-ri lo Ids paper being 

expurgated, he would abide by the rules of the A.- 'I'li; ivibrc:, if the Com- 
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mittee chose to expm'gate any part of the paper he TTonld submit, though lie did not’ 
admit that he had made a personal attack upon Sir Bartle Frere, for ’whom he 
entertained the greatest respect and admiration as a public servant ; at the same time 
he was not bound to admit that he was infallible. The strongest word he had used, 
he found, was “ unjudicial” proceeding, and he certainly adhered to that word. 

The OHAiRMAisf put the amendment: That the paper be referred to a Select 
Committee of the Managing Committee for their decision as to the advisabihty of its 
being printed in the Journal. The admendment was declared to be carried. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoboji. — ^Upon tlie question of the admission of the natives into 
the Executive Council, I as a native should be most anxious to see everything done 
that can be legitimately done for natives. It rather goes against the grain that in 
this instance I do not quite agree with Major Bell. The difficulty I feel is simply 
this ,* the native certainly cannot aslc anytliiug more than is allowed to the English- 
man. How does the Englishman get into the Executive Council ? Only by going 
through the Civil Service regularly. How can natives ask for the privilege of 
entering the Executive Council wi:” ' . ■ ■■■ ’ T" mgh that service at the 

same time that that privilege is not ■ ■ ■ i ' ' ^ 1 understand that there 

is no admission into the Executive • ■ ■ ' " ■ , I enanted Service, and in 

fact the Executive Council seems to be something like the last prize obtainable by a 
man in the Covenanted Service. Miiitaiy service being entirely shut to the natives, there 
is only the Civil Service available for them, and it is as regards the entxance of the 
natives into that Civil Service that the difficulty at present principally lies. What is 
wanted is that 'tly on the footin:' rf -r'-. 

and that all the • . the way of their ■ 

Covenanted Civil Service should be removed. The natives would then be able to 
rise like Europeans into the Executive Council if the Executive Council is to be 
continued as at present ; but I do not see how the natives can ask for this privilege 
of admission into the Executive Government (without going through the OivU 
Service) which is not extended to ' ■ ' ■ according to the existing constitu- 
tion of the Executive Council pass ■ e service. It appears to me there- 
fore that such a request on the pa: ■ ‘ . ■ of India (unless the constitution 

of the Executive Council is entirely changed, the desirability of which requires a 
separate consideration by itself) that they should be allowed a privilege which is not 
accorded to Europeans is a request which the natives ought never to ask. They 
ought not to ask for anything one-sided or wffiieh would give peculiar privileges to 
themselves. They should ask on every occasion to be put on an equal footing -with 
all the other subjects of Her Majesty. If we can break through the chief obstacle in 
our way, viz, the entrance into the Covenanted Civil Service, then the natives of 
India would have as much chance of rising to the position of Members of the Executive 
Council as any other subjects of the Queen. Mr. Aiistey’s objection to employing 
unfit persons is needless, as nobody asks any such thing. 

Mr. Bonnebjee said that though there was no legal barrier against natives sitting 
in the Executive Council, and though, as was said by the late Lord Glenelg, when * 
introducing the Bill for the better Government of India in 1831, the natives could, 
if they were capable of the post, sit in the Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
yet no native of India liad yet been appointed. !QIr, Dadabliai ISTaoroji seemed to 
i r.T' ■"■'•-t the Government had appointed independent Europeans to the 

r.\. . , , of the Governor-General, for the Bight Honourable Mr. Massey 

and Mr. Maine were Members of that Council at the present moment. Under the 
Mahomedan regime natives of India were found to be well fi.tted for seats in the 
Executive Council, and who administered the financial, the legal, and otlier depart- 
ments of the public service, much to the credit of themselves and much to the benefit 
of the public service. It was not fair to preclude the natives of India from holding 
any post that would fit them for seats in the Executive Council (as had been the case 
till lately) and then to blame them for incapacity. Although the Members of tho 
IJncoveuanted Service performed duties almost similar to those of tho Civil Service, 
and though they were equally trustworthy servants of the public, and though the law 
did not restrict the selection to the Civil Service, yet the Members of the Local 
Councils were selected from the Civil Service only. What. was wanted was that the 
monopoly created by the Civil Service should be broken down, and that the seats 
should be given to those who wero best capable of holding those appointments. He 
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could tindertake to say that at presont there were natives of India in India just as 
clever and just as capable of taking office in the Executive Council as any Europeans 
who had served the country in the Civil Service, At the present moment no native 
was employed in what might be called the political department of the Government 
and therefore the natives had no opportunity of seeing anything of the political 
constitution of the country. He thought that natives wlm had been entrusted with 
judicial duties might he well entrusted with those political duties. The natives 
wanted responsibility to be put upon them. It was want of responsibility wliich 
brought about the mal-administration which formerly existed in India. At the 
present moment the natives of India exercised a great deal of influence over the minds 
of their rulers, but that influence was an influence without responsibility baneful to the 
public service. If the natives of India were to be entrusted with the task of advising, 
let it be done openly in the light of day and not in the bureau of the Secretary, the 
Secretary being alone responsible. The charge brought against Europeans by natives 
was that they did not understand the people, therefore if a native were put into the 
Executive Council who would know the neople well, he would be the target against 
wliich the discontent of the natives would be thrown, instead of its being hurled at the 
head of the Government ; so that on tiiat selfish ground merely it would be advisable 
tliat the natives should liave some voice in the Executive Government. It was 
absurd to say that only members of the Civil Service were fit to sit in the Executive 
Council, because a man might be a very good administrator without going through a 
eertain examination. The natives of India had been entrusted with a great many 
onerous public appointments, in all of which they bad discharged their duties faithfully 
and ably ; and he thought they ought, on the broad grounds of policy and justice, as 
'well as ou the selfish ground to which he had referred, to have some voice in the 
government of their cohntry. 

Mr. Mehta said that it being agreed on all hands that there was a necessity for 
some improvement in the constitution of the Executive Councils of India, representing 
as they did English feelings, English opinions, and English ideas, and not xepve-_ 
senting native ideas, the question was, What was the .best way of remedying the" 
existing evil? He did not approve of the proposition of Mr, Bonnerjee that natives 
who had not passed through the Civil Service should be eligible ; he thought the do 9 r 
of admission of natives into the Executive Council should be tlie Civil Service, 
Though the IJncovenanted Service contained men of as great ability as those in the 
Civil" Service, and who would do honour to any Government or State, yet the Civil 
Service gave a test of ability, there being no such test in the Uncovenanted Service, 
He ] - 1 from the Civil Service to the system of ■ ' . 

] ■. iv M. !• . . ■■ .greeing with Mr. Uadabhai Naoroji, 'h. li ■ . ' 

Mr. Mehta, thought* that the proposal to give natives a shar =■ I ■. 
Government should be carried out in this way, which he thought was the only prac- 
ticable way in which it could he carried out. Taking, for instance, Bengal, there 
should he, besides a certain number of members nominated by Government, at least 
forty-five native members in the Bengal Legislative Council, each district sending one 
member, the Calcutta University sending one member, and the City of Calcutta 
sending two or three members; and then the Governor should' nominate a certain 
number in the Executive Council out of those members, wh(?thei‘ they were Cove- 
nanted or Uncovenanted servants, or independent members, whose term of office should 
be as long as they commanded the confidence of the other members. 

General Briggs said, from the experience he had had of natives and native institu- 
tions (having at one time had the administration of a large province for five years 
with only a single European assistant, the whole of the business being carried on by 
natives), he could bear testimony to their capacity. He had always thought that the 
want of information possessed by our Government in India with respect to native 
interests had been the cause of the mal-administration fr'’". ■>'-"• 1 —-'--- i-. .-ud, a 
remedy for which would be found in sending natives to the 1 ; , '■ v, ■ He 

thought there should be a good number of natives sent to the Legislative Councils 
from tlie various districts, to whom should be submitted any legislation regarding the 
natives, and who should give their opinion how far it was desirable and praoiicable to 
carry out such legislation. For tl,e last hundred years the Government of India had 
been acting under the grossest ignorance with respect to the institutions of the country. 
If natives were sent to the Legislative Coimcils as proposed, the Government at all 
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events would not act in ignorance. With respect to the nomination of natives to the 
Council, of course that must depend upon the Executive Government. There should 
be no exclusion of natives from offices ; but there must be selections. 

Mr. PoRTEB. — I think native gentlemen are too apt to forget what con- 

cessions have been made, and too disposed to huriy on the Imperial Government of 
India in this matter. As I said the other night, the gentlemen who speak liere are 
principally members of that very honourable and very intelligent body the Parsees. 
I have not a word to say against the Parsees ; on the contrary, what I am going to say 
is a compliment to you, and it is this: — You are a body of leading men who live and 
are brought up in connection with Europeans — take Bombay, for instance, where you 
are stimulated by living amongst Europeans, Bombay being the Liverpool of India, 
where there is a large population of Europeans and an immense commerce, and a great 
deal to Europeanize you ; and I consider it is a mistake on our part to judge, from 
your excellence, of the great mass of the people of India, whether as regards general 
information, or other qualities. Again, it certainly does not follow that Ali Akbar 
was the most unlikely person in the world to have been guilty of corruption, merely 
because he had shown himself to possess gallant and soldierly qualities, for unfor- 
tunately there are cases on record, — one in particular very well known, — where military 
officers have been supposed to have yielded to similar temptations. With regard to 
the question generally, I think, with all respect to Major Bell, not putting my opinion 
as much against his, he is premature. I do not see any objection to ventilating this 
question, but I should ratber leave it to the wisdom of this country to indicate the 
right time to introduce these changes, and I should be sorry to see, by this Association 
or any agitation in or out of doors, too much pressure put upon the Government^ 
which I am quite sure means well to the people of India. We must not forget this 
fact, though it may touch the national susceptibilities of the natives. We are in 
India as the paramount conquerors of the country, the dominant rulers of it. Look 
at the short time we have been there, and the vast concessions which we have made. 
I dare say the day is not far distant when we shall see natives in the Executive 
Council, but they must come to that through the channel of the Civil Service. There 
is no legal barrier to their having a share in the Executive Government ; if there is 
any physical barrier, let us do our best to remove it. I ask native gentlemen to 
believe that the gentlemen of England, the Parliament of England, and the Govern- 
ment of England have honest and noble intentions towards the people of India. 

Major Bell. — ^I will commence the few remarks I have to make. * 
the interesting debate which has taken place, with the observations c ‘ ■ 

who has spoken last. lie said that the natives ought to remember ■ I . , 

are the conquerors of the country. Now I do not admit at all that i ■ 
quered country. A great part of India was acquired by a series of transactions that 
did not at all approach to conquest, v/sf. .* — by diplomatic transactions and agreements 
with princes, — the very opposite of conquest. A very small part of India was con- 
quered. The remarks of the gentleman who spoke last seemed to go to this point, 
that it was not unlikely that natives might he guilty of some of those offences with 
which they had been charged, because other persons had been known to yield to 
similar temptations. No one douljts that ; I was only adducing the cases to which I 
referred to show that the natives in those cases had not had a fair trial, and I urged 
that they had not had a fair trial because there were no persons in that position 
in the Government to secure them a fair trial. Mr. Chisholm Anstey began with 
what I must think an irrelevant point, that undoubtedly there was crime among 
natives, and acts of oppression committed by natives, and he adduced the case of the 
ruin of Baba Furke by the machinations of Nursoo Punt. Now it happens that 
on the question of the claims of the natives to a share in the Governgient the case 
of Nursoo Punt is one of the strongest cases on my side,— because who was Nursoo 
Punt? Nursoo Punt was a man placed in a position of vast inffiience, without 
responsibility, and with a very inadequate salary. He was placed with the Resident 
of Baroda, who was almost entirely dependent upon him, and he only received a 
salary of 200 rupees ar-montii. Mr. Chisholm Anstey also threw great ridicule upon 
the idea of natives having any right to employment in the higher offices, parti- 
cularly in’ Councils, in proportion to their numerical strength. I never proposed 
anything of the sort. I did not argue it as a question of abstract right or of 
numerical proportion : I argued it in the interest of the British Government. I con- 
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• sidered that the British Government required to he strengthened 

hy*an infusion of the native element into their < -i ■ . which they 

must work in the dark, and without which they cannot preserve their adminis- 
tration in an efficient and proper state. Then with regard to the objections made 
to what were called personal attacks, I will only repeat that I do not regard them 
as personal attacks, but merely fair criticism. It ■’ - ■ v ‘ it it would not 
be right for me to bring bare imputations against . ' ■ without some 

illustrations in point. I am now of opinion that my remarks would have been 
quite as forcible if I had called the persons in the cases in question A, B, and C, 
offering to refer any one who desired it to the documents where the cases might 
be seen, and I shall probably write a letter to the Secretary, suggesting to the 
Committee that if they object to publish the cases, they should publish them with 
the letters A, B, and C, without the names. I cannot holp saying that I do not agree 
with Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji with regard to the native Members of Council (if there 
ever are to he native Members of Council) only being selected from the Civil Service. 
I think that would be a great mistake. I think the great curse of the Indian Govern- 
ment is, that it is exclusively a government of functionaries ; that there are no 
independent members ; that there has been no person in the Government, English or 
native (with the exception recently of one member in the Executive Council), who 

has risen f: y -• him the opportunity of being an independent 

statesman, i ■ the practice of the Civil Service. How could 

we exist in- ' . . . ' ’ w i ^ ■ vo Commissioners of Excise, 

two rethed County-Court Judges, and , . ■■ . ' The country would soon 

he in a state of rebellion. Wlint is I is more _ 

men gathered from other sources thaTi the Civil Service, though ' ■ 

there should be some members from that Service, who would bring official and local 
experience with them. Some gentlemen seem to be of opinion that no natives have 
at present proved themselves qualified for being placed in the Executive Government. 
I cannot believe in the possibility of a nation of 150,000,000 or 180,000,000 not being 
able to furnish some two or throe members capable of taking a part in the government 
of the country. 

A vote of thanks to Major Bell for his paper was passed unanimously. 

Chairman. — ^Whatever opinion we may entertain with regard to the way in which 
Major Bell brought forward the oases in his paper upon which so much discussion 
arose, I think we must all be thankful to him for the excellent and painstaking 
manner in which his paper has been drawn up. It has been done with a singleness of 
pm-pose I have not the slightest doubt, and it ought to do a very great deal of good. 
I have my own opinion on the subject under discussion ; and if it had not been very 
late I should have been glad to say something about it. (To Major have 

much pleasure in conveying to you the thanks of the Association. 

It was moved by Mr. Bonnerjec and seconded by Mr, Neale Porter, and carried 
unanimously, that a vote of thanlis he given to the Chairman. 


MEETING, TUESDAY, EEBBUABY 11, 1888. 
Captain BAEBEB in the Chaib. 


Mr. P. M. Tait read a Paper 

On the Population and Mortality of Calcutta, 

f the Census of Calcutta 

foi tlm year 1866, dated Calcutta, the 12th of April of last year, and signed by the 
the Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta 

a census of Calcutta have been made on several 
occasions, and the following results are on record : — 
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When 

taken. 

By whom taken. 

Number of 
Inhabitants. 



1756 

Mr. Holwell 

409,056 



1800 

Police Committee 

500,000 ^ 



1814 

Sir E. H. East, Bart* 

700,000 



1821 

T(jwn Assessors 

179,917 



1821 

The Magistrates 

230,552 



1831 

Captain Steel 

187,081 



1837 

Captain Birch, Superintendent of Police t . • 

229,714 



1850 

Simms (Survey of Calcutta) 

353,567 



1866 

Justices of the Peace for Calcutta . . 

377,924 



A glance at tlie aloove table will show that, prior to 1850, tbe disparities are so 
great that very little confidence can be placed in tbe figures, wMcb are tberefore 
wholly valueless for the purposes of comparison. 

That conclusion will be strengthened by an inspection of the following table, 
indicating the : • • )mpared with the number of inhabited houses at dif- 
ferent periods, ;■ . different authorities : — 


Year. 

Authority. 

Houses. 

Occupants. 

Pucka.J 

Huts, 

1831 

Captain Steel 

15,303 

54,773 

187,081 

1837 

Captain Birch . . 

14,623 

50,871 

229.714 

1850 

Mr. Simms . . 

13,078 

48,314 

361,369 

1 


Besults which would indicate that, as the population of Calcutta increased, the 
number of inhabited houses diminished. 

The present census is the only one which was ever taken in Calcutta “ under the 
authority of law,’* and appears to have been carried out with all the care practicable 
in the circumstances. 

The following are the names of the Committee (jf the Justices of the Peace for the 
town of Calcutta appointed to take the census : — 


H. Y. Schalch, B.C.S.§ 
A. M. Dowleans,§ 
Manakjee Bustomjeo,l| 


Br. Norman Chevers,§ 

Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor,^ 
Bamanauth Tagore.** 


Arrangements for talcing the Census* 

The following special difficulties had to be encountered in taking the census of 
Calcutta, viz * : — 

The impression amongst the humbler natives that the object of the census was 
the imposition of some new tax. 

Tbe large number of natives ignorant of reading and -writing. 

The variety of ■■ ' ■ : ' ■ = the population.. 

The reticence c “ ■ ■ ■ , ’ population as to their women. 

The agency to ' ■ ' . i the interference of the police. 

Th-* f a form of return best suited to the habits and understanding 


* It is supposed that the suburbs, or a part of them, have been included iu this calculation. 

f Vide ‘ sjtatistical Journal,* vol. viii., p. 50 . This estimate does not include the “floating popula- 
tion *' of Calcutta. 

X “Pucka” means literally sound. Here it is used to distinguish the regularly built flat-roofed 
houses, chiefly Inhabited by the Christian population, from the tiiatched huts of the great bulk of the 
native residents. 

$ European, H Parsee, ^ Mahomedan. ** Hindoo. 

O 2 
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. In order to satisfy the native population that the object of the census was wholly 
tinconnected with any scheme of taxation, Monlvie Abdool Lnfeef and Baboo Kaina- 
nanth Tagore, members of the Census Committee, drew up an explanatory paper, which 
was translated into Bengalee, Hindoo, Oordoo, and Nagree, and copies sent to each of 
the native justices with tJie view of enlisting his active co-operation in the enterprise. 
The Moulvie also took great care to distribute the paper in Hagree amongst the 
. Mahomedan residents of the town, and delivered a very excellent lecture on the 
census at the Bethune Society, which was also translated into several languages and ‘ 
extensively circulated. 

Notice of the intended census was also promulgated hy tom-tom all over Calcutta, 
for tlie special information of such of tlio natives as could not read or write. 

Considering the strong aversion of the humbler class of natives to native policemen, 
the census committee decided on carrying out the whole operation without the inter- 
ference, in any way, of these functionaries. The following numbers of specially paid 
enumerators were accordingly employed : — 

50 understanding Persian and Nagree. 

60 „ English and Bengalee. 

110 „ Bengalee and Hindustani. 

220 in all. 

These were selected from the localities of which they were to take an account, and 
were generally personally known to the residents ; and each enumerator, besides giving 
satisfactory relbrences as to character and identity, was able to speak and write the 
language of the locality to which he was attached. 

Street lists were prepared from the assessment hooks of the justices, and distri- 
buted amongst the enumerators, who were required to make tiie necessary returns, 
witli a view to a completion of the following particulars made up to the date of the 
census, viz , : — 

1. The number of buildings in each street. 

2. The number of dwellings, the inmates of which can read and write. 

3. The language in which they can read and write. 

4. The number of dwellings, the inhabitants of which can neither read nor write. 

5. The language which such people generally speak. 

The next point was to devise a form of return of the inmates of each dwelling, 
which, while combining as many statistics as possible, would be likely from its sim- 
plicity to secure the friendly co-operation of the inhabitants. Tlie classihcation of 
j'.ix ^ difficulty, there being a clear line of demarcation in India 
! ■ ■ ■ V ■ > ': > of pm’e European parentage and those of mixed European and 
Asiatic . ■ I - ‘msiderable irritation likely to arise among the latter class, 

should ■ ‘ “ • ! be required on that point. 

A schedule embracing the following particulars was adopted, viz. : — 

Name of male inhabitants above ( Members of family, 

10 years of ago. \ servants, visitors, and others. 

Country and place of birth. 

Age. 

Eace or caste. 

Occupation, 

Children under 10 years of age. | ^^ale 

Female inhabitants above 10 ( Members of family, 
years of age. \ seiwants, visitors, and others. 

To facilitate the filling up of these returns, an example of a form filled up was 
attached to each blank return. 

T he following special instructions were framed for the guidance of the enumerators : — 

1. Stbbet Books, — A list or book to be prepared for each street separately, 
containing tlje number and description of each building, tenement, hut, 
&c., contained within the said street. This list will be prepared from the 
assessment books, of which, in fact, it will be a copy, with Iffie omission 
of the owner’s name and the value of the property. 
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2. The eimmerator will proceed with such a list through the street to which it 

refers, and call at each tenement to ascertain the following particulars: — 

(a) Whether any additions have been made to the tenement beyond what is 

described in the list. 

(b) Whether inhabited or not. 

(c) Whether any of the inmates can read and write, and in what language. 

(d) The number of huts comprised in teuanted land, entered in the assessment 

book as under one number only. 

(e) Any new building that may have been erected, and which is not entered in 

the assessment books with the above details. 

3. There will be no occasion to enter all the above particulars in the list, because 

one single entry will in most cases explain the others, h'or instance, if a 
house be uninhabited, it will " ■*' . !io record the word empty/’ 

as such will show that there ' v -.in it, and consequently no 

one to read and write. 

4. Where a tenement is inhabited, and some one of the inmates can read and 

write, it will be quite sufficient to record only the language in which he 
can read and write, for instance, B., ^‘Bengalee;” P., “Persian;’' O., 
“ Oordoo,” 

5. Where occupiers of tenements cannot read or write, the enumerator, after 

ascertaining what language the inmates speak, will record in his list, 
“ cannot read “ Bengalee,” or “ Oordoo,” or whatever the language of the 
people may be. 

6. Where a house is uninhabited, but a durwan* or some other servant is in 

charge, the record in the enumerator’s list will be “ durwan only,” or “ two 
bearers, whatever the case may be ; and he will, on the day fixed for 
taking the census, fill in the particulars of age, &c., as required by the 
return. 

7. If there be any alteration, that is, either addition to or reduction of a building, 

the record will simply be " second story added,” or “upper story pulled 
down,” or whatever the case may be. Form A shows in red ink the 
difierent entries as required. 

8. Prbpabation op Beturns. — E ach enumerator will send to the office such of 

the street lists as have been filled up by him, according to the above rules, 

' on t lie previous day. The writers at the office will then prepare the blank 

returns for each of the houses, the inmates of wlach can read and write 
and in the language noted. These retons will bear on the outside the 
number of the premises, and be made up in bundles for each street 
separately. These bundles will afterwards be returned to the enumerator, 

who. ugh the same street, will leave the blank returns at 

the ; ■ • ■ ! . on the back of the return, with a request that the 

samh may be filled up according to the specimen form, attached thereto, 

9. The writers at the office will prepare for each street another bundle, con- 

taining blank returns for such premises the inmates of which can neither 
read nor write. Each return will be in the language of the people, and 
bear outside the number of the tenement, hut, &c., to which it refers. 

10. These bundles will be made over to the enumerator, who, on the day 

appointed for taking the census, will proceed to each of the premises to 
which the return refers, and fill up the required details. 

11. These returns, duly filled up, will be handed over to the writers at the office 

CM n-..; r.-Vi-.vii-g (;r.y, and the enumerators will then proceed to collect the 
!'i \\\rv>< have been left with people who can read and write 

to be filled up. 

12. When all the returns have been collected they will be handed to the writers 

at the office, who will therefrom compile such tables of tlie whole popula- 
tion of the town as may be required hereafter, and containing all the 
details given in the returns, but in the aggregate number. 

13. To the tables mentioned in paragraph 12 will be added the returns of the 

floating population of the port, as well as of the residents of Fort 'William 
and Coolie Bazaar, for the census of which special arrangements will be 
made in accordance with the foregoing rules. 

* Gatekeeper. t Male indoor servants, usually Hindoos. 
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It now "became necessaiy to make arrangements for ennmerating the following, 


"V’aginnt and houseless persons. 
Inmates of the Jail and 
House of Correction, 
schedules were issued to the 


mz . : — 

Eesidents in Fort William. 

Besidents in Coolie Bazaar. 

Moating population of the Port, 

And under sanction of the Government, the schedules were issued to the proper 
authorities. The census was applied, through the Master-Attendant^ to ships lying 
between Hastings Bridge and the Ohitpore Canal gate, to the north of the town ; but 
included all vessels, whether moored on the Calcutta or Howrah side of the river. 
As to the population on hoard of the native craft, and vagrants, they were enumerated 
tinder special arrangements made with the inspectors of police. 

The enumerators began to take the census at seven o’clock on the night of the 8th 
of January, 1866, and completed their task by two o’clock in tlm morning of the 
following clay. It appears that no less than 149 houses were locked up and deserted 
on the night of the census ; and on visiting them later, it was found by the enumerators 
that, in 98 cases, the inmates had actually fled to avoid the census, but had returned 
on the following morning. 

The enumerators made a second round to verify all the returns ; and by the 18th 
of February, these were in a sufficiently complete state to enable the facts to 1)6 
tabulated. 


Area and Contents of Calcutta, 

By section 2 of Act VI. of 1863, the town includes all places within the local 
limits of the ordinary oiiginal civil jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Judicature, at Fort William, in Bengal. It is bounded on the north by a line a little 
to the south of the Ohitpore Canal ; on the east, by the Circular Boad ; on the west, 
partly by the river Hooghly j and on the south, by the Mahratta Hitch and Tolly’s 
Nullah Canal ; and occupies an area of 15,115 higgahs,* 8 cottahs, 10 chittacks, and 
27 feet, eq^ual to 7*807555843 miles, which, however, includes Fort William, the 
Maidan, with its enclosures, Coolie Bazaar, and Tolly’s Nullah, west of Alipore 
Bridgaf 

The following are the particulars of the area of Calcutta, as obtained from page 30 
of the Census Koport, but converted into English square miles, mz . : — 


Locality. 

Square Miles. 

Within the limits of Her Majesty’s High Court . . 

Within the jurisdiction of the Justices 

Northern Bivision of the Town 

7*808 

5-657 

3*517 

2*14:1 

0*269 

0*127 

4*658 

0*045 

0*284 

0*772 

0*017 

Southern , , , , 

Fort William 

Coolie Bazaar . . . . , . . . . . 

Buildings and Compounds 

Places of Public Worship 

Tanks and Public Enclosures .. 

Public Eoacls and Lanes 

Burial Grounds 


The following are the particulars of streets and houses, viz, 


Number of streets and lanes 
Aggregate length thereof 

Length in miles 

Average width 

Number of-pucka buildings — 
Northern Bivision . . 
Southern Bivision . . 
Number of huts— 

Northern Bivision .. 
Southern Bivision .. 


r. 570,778 feet. 
108 miles 32 poles 13 feet. 


38*212 feet. 


15,975 


* A biggah is equal to 20 cottabs, and one cottah, or 16 chittacks, = 720 square feet, 
t ‘ Census KeporV p, 12. 
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Average space occupied by buildings — 
Northern Division . . 

Southern Division 

The houses consist of — 

1 of five stories 
2G of four 5 , 
999 of three „ 
7,677 of two „ 
7,277 of one „ 
42,917 huts. 


58,897 tenements in all, distributed as follows 


Tenements. 

Soutliem 

Division. 

Northern 

Division. 

Five Stories . . 


1 

Four ,, 

1 

22 

Three ,, 

235 

761 

Two ,, 

1,900 

5,777 

One ,, 

2,128 

5,111 

Huts 

11,797 

31,120 

Totals 

16,061 

42,828 


There were, on the night of tiie census, lying between Hastings Bridge to the 
south and the Chitpore Canal gate to the north, which are the boundaries of the juris- 
diction of the Municipal Corporation, 132 European sailing-vesseis and 20 steamers, 
tugs, and flats, aggregating 118,256 tons burthen. There were also of native craft, 
which includes all vessels in command of natives or hearing native flags, 37 in port, 
aggregating 25,021 tons burthen, and 2,110 dinghees, bhurs, and other descriptions 
of river-boats. 

Population. 

The following was the population of Calcutta on the evening of the 8th of January, 
1866, viz. 


Europeans 

. .. 11,221 

Africans .. 

53 

Eurasians 

. .. 11,036 

Chinese . . 

409 

Greeks 

. .. 30 

Mussulmans 


Armenians 

Asiatics .. 

. , . 703 

. . . 1,411 

Plindoos . . 

239,190 

Jews 

Parsees , . 

. .. 681 
. 98 ' 


Total .. 377,924 


Under Europeans are included all those born in Europe, or of pure European 
parentage ; also Americans, of whom there are a considerable number in Calcutta. 

Eurasians” arc persons of mixed European and Asiatic parentage, a large proportion 
being, no doubt, Indo-Portuguese. Of the “ Greeks,” those born in Europe we are 
informed have been included amongst the Europeans. The * ^Armenians” are, I appre- 
hend, chiefly descendants of colonists from Armenia, in Western Asia. Although 
very limited in number, they are a highly respectable body, and several eminent 
merchants belong to this class. The Armenian Church of St. Nazareth, in Calcutta, 
was erected so far back as 1721. I am at a loss to understand what class is specially 
included under “Asiatics,” seeing that, with the exception of the Europeans, nearly the 
whole population is Asiatic. Possibly Persians, or Arabs of “ low castes ” not coming 
under any particular nationality, are meant. The Jews, although limited in number, 
appear to possess two synagogues in Calcutta. Attached to one of these places of 
worship, I observe by the Calcutta Directory for 1867, there is an officer styled 
“ Hebrew, wise and learned, with power to grant divorces.” The Parsces are a highly 
enterprising and respectable class.; their head-quarters being Bombay. They are the 
descendants of the original Ghebers, or Persians of the old religion, who fled to India 
from their Moslem conquerors. They possess one place of worship in Calcutta, styled 
“ The Temple of the ^Sacred Eire,” and a “ Tower of Silence ” for the dead. The 


207 yards 6 feet. 
321 yards 2 feet. 
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“Africans” are, I apprehend, chiefly Arabs, but according to Caiptain Birch’s Census 
of Calcutta in 1837, there were then 851 Arab residents, while in 1866 the total 
number of “African” residents is returned at 53 ! The “ Chinese” are almost enthely 
of humble rank, the great majority of them being shoemakers. As might have been 
expected, out of a population of 377,924, no less than 352,249, or upwards of 93 per 
cent,, are natives, 

The following is the estimated population of the suburbs — 


Cmtpore 1 ^0,000 

Gossipore / 

Bhowanipore .. .. 35,000 

Allipore 20,000 

Kiclderpore .. 15,000 

Garden Beach .. .. 10,000 

Nunderbagh .. *. 5,000 


Bahar-Simla 1 

Scaldah f .. .. 50,000 

Entally j 

Ballygunge .. .. 10,000 

Seebpore 6,000 

Howrah 60,000 

Sulkeah ^0,000 

Total .. .. 250", OOO' 


Thus, the grand total of the population of Calcutta and the suburbs, is certainly not 
under 627,924. 

It is to be observed, that a large number of persons, chiefly natives, who have 
fixed occupations in the town, reside in the suburbs. The Census Committee estimate 
that at least 20,000 arrive every morning by rail and dinghee alone, from the direction 
of Howrah; and that other places in the suburbs contiibute at least 30,000, making 
50,000 in all, which constitutes the daily floating jjopulation of the town. 

The fii’st thing that strikes the eye on glancing over the Census Beport of the 
male and female population of Calcnt(a,t is the singular disproportion of the sexes. 
This is most extraordinary in the Chinese with reference to which class there are no 
females apparently, either children or adults, against the 378 men and 31 boys 
enimierated. The explanation given in the Beport is that the OJiinese are usually, 
if not always, married to Christian females, and these have been included under 
“ Eurasians.” 

The following is the proportion of males, to every 100 females, as applicable to 
each class, or nationality ; computed to the nearest unit, mz. 

Europeans .. .. 221 Jews 106 

Eurasians 96 Parsees . . , . . . 4X6 

Greeks 173 Mussulmans .. .. 201 

Armenians .. .. 117 Hindoos 142’' 

Asiatics 169 

The general result indicating an average of 157 *83 males to 100 females, while in 
England and Wales in 1861, the proportion of the sexes was nearly equal. 

Tlie same anomaly apparently existed in 1837, as the result qf the census taken 
by Captain Birch. Colonel Sykes, in his paper on the subject, f declares that the 
census of Calcutta, taken in 1837, is not at all in accordance with that taken by him 
in the Deccan, which included three-aud-a-half millions of souls, and in which the 

„r. '‘.v^gg j^ppeare-l v nearly to what obtains in Europe. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • )ment to the ■■■..■ ; ■ ‘ : pulation of Madras and Bombay, we 

: ! ■ , to be the result as compared with Calcutta, viz. : — 


Towns. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

1 of Females 
percent. 

aildren. 

Total. 

Calcutta ; Census taken as above 
Madras : Administration Beport, \ 
1862-3 ; J 

198,077 

134,302 

115,311 

165,307 

58-21 

123-09 

64,536 

128,162 

377,924 

427,771 

Bombay : Census taken 1st Eeb., \ 
1864 / 

436,305 

207,285 

47-51 

172,972 

816,562 


* These figures have he ■ ’ ed to me by the Vice-Chairman of the Justices, 

who points out,Jha_t, asjhe _ Pergunnahs, as well as the Municipal Committee 

■ i' ' ' ■ ■ . ■ ke, there ought to be no difflculty in arriving 


, ' . is. Journal,* vol, viii,, p, 51. Blue Book 
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Thus, at Madras there are 23 per cent, more women than men, but at Calcutta 
and Bombay about double the number of men that there are women. 

Confining the comparison to Mussulmans and Hindoos, which comprise the great 
bulk of the population of the three Presidency Towns, we have the following results, 
viz . : — 


Towks. 

Mussulman Adults. 

Proportion 
of Females 
per cent. 

Hindoo Adults. 

Proportion 
of Females 
per cent. 

Males. ■ j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Calcutta, 1837* .. .. 

38,934 

19,810 

50*88 

85,145 

52,506 

61*78 

Calcutta, 1866 

65,812 

28,738 

43*67 

119,539 

78,901 

1 66*00 

Madras 

18,998 

24,014 

126*40 

103,793 

127,643 

, 122*98 

Bombay 

74,754 

38,787 

51*89 

285,172 

131,886 

46*07 


It is to be observed that of the married Christian male residents in India, 
excepting perhaps Eurasians, a very considerable proportion are living in a state of 
temporary single blessedness, their wives being absent on account of ill health, or 
engaged in suporiutr-urli:':; ll-.i- {.-.I ncation of the children at home. This applies also 
to members oi' o!i‘A,r i:juio;:{irr\ > with whom India is not a permanent place of 
residence, and will, to a certain extent, account for the disparity of the sexes in these 
cases. Having this fact in recollection, and making every allowance also for the 
extreme reserve of Mahomedans and the higher caste of Hindoos, in all inquiries as 
to the number of the female inmates of their dwellings, it is nevertljeless clear that an 
abnormal disparity exists in tlie proportion of the sexes, as revealed by the present 
census, and that the matter calls tor further inquiry and 

T :■ ■■’ ’ T returns for Madras, I am wholly at a loj ■ females 

I • i ■ -in number, a result so different from what has been arrived at in 

the other Presidency towns. The census for Madras only recognizes four classes, 
viz . : — 

Europeans and Indo-Europeans, I Hindoos, , 

Kative Christians, | Mussulmans ; 

but the females are in excess of the males in every instance. 

The following Table exhibits the proportion percent, of children of both sexes 
under each nationality to the adult population of the nationality to which tlie children 
belong, viz . : — 


Nationality or Class. 

Male Children 
per cent. 

Female Children 
per cent. 

Europeans 

9*69 

10*17 

Eurasians 

15*95 

17*01 

Greeks . . 

8*33 

16*67 

Armenians 

16-64 

16*26 

Asiatics 

10*02 

10*27 

Jews .. .. 

23*72 

21*79 

Parsees 

6*82 

4*55 

Africans 

4*17 

6*25 

Chinese 

8*20 

— 

Mussulmans . . 

10*22 

9*35 

Hindoos 

10*59 

9*95 


— ■ 

giving a proportion per cent, of 10*61 male children, and 9*97 female children, or a 
general proportion of 20*58 children to the entire adult population. 

* This does not include Low Castes/' separately enumerated in 1837. 

f The boys born in England are in the proportion of 104,811 boys to 100,000 girls, but they experience 
a higher rate of mortality, and the nurnbei-s are reduced in the end very nearly to an equilibrium, the men 
and women living, of all ages, being in the proportion of 100,029 to 100,000. At the census of 1861, there 
were 10,289,965 females and 9,770,259 males enumerated. ^Making allowance for those women whose 
husbands were abroad, ahd for men In the army, navy, and merchant service abroad, there was still an 
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I was mucli staxtled at tlie returns of the convicts in the Calcutta jail on the 
evening of the census, the ratio of European inmates being out of all proportion in 
excess of that belonging to other nationalities. 

The following are the figures as applicable to every 100,000 individuals belonging 


’to each nationality, mz , : — 

Europeans 1320 

Eurasians 130 

Asiatics 420 

Mussulmans 130 

Hindoos .. 70 


Total .. .. 2070 

Turning to the report of the census of England and Wales for 1861, 1 found that 
the ratio to all classes of the population, of persons detained in convict establishments, 
jails, reformatories, &c., was 1 in 769, and in 1851, 1 in 754; that is, from 130 to 133 
persons for every 100,000 of the population.* 

The Calcutta Census Eeport gives no explanation of these extraordinary figures, 
and I began to conclude that the European sailors, who arc in great force in Calcutta 
during the month of January, an<l are notoriously a somewhat unruly class, must have 
inordinately swelled the criminal returns for that mouth ; and that on the other hand 
the ‘‘mild Hindoo, who is practically a vegetarian, abstaining as a rule from intoxi- 
cating liquors, and living chiefly on rice and fish, is beyond all comparison the least 
criminal of tlie population. 

On a reference to Calcutta the mystery was solved, and the disparity thus 
accounted for. It appears that the return does not include all the prisoners in the 
Alliporo and Howrah jails, which are out of the jurisdiction of the town, and contain 
almost entirely native culprits ; whereas Europeans from almost every part of Bengal 
are sent to the Presidency jail of Calcutta. The proportion, therefore, I was informed, 
applied to the total number of Europeans all over Bengal, and not to that of Calcutta 
alone. 

The incident is only another illustration of the extreme necessity for caution in 
generalizing even from statements, admitting apparently of only one interpretation. 

It is to he observed that among the lower classes of natives, hardly one in ten is 
able to state his actual age, and lienee we are warned in the report that implicit 
reliance cannot be placed on the Tables exhibiting the different ages of the popu- 
lation. In many cases, indeed, the enumerators had to record such an age applicable 
to the person enumerated, as from inquiries and other evidence appeared to be near 
the truth. Some of the returns exhibited almost incredible ages, and hence minute 
inquiries had to be made on this point. The result is given in the following Table, 
showing the number of persons above 70 years of age : — 


' 

From 

71 

to 75. 

hVom 

76 

to 80. 

From 

81 

to 85. 

From 

86 

to 90. 

From 

91 

to 95. 

From 

96 

to 100. 

From 

101 

to 106. 

Of the 
age of 
116 years. 

Total, 

Europeans . . 

3 

4 

1 

1 





9 

Indo-Europeans . . 

20 

14 

3 

3 


2 

i* 


43 

Armenians , . 

4 

2 

1 




• » 


7 

Jews I 


2 

1 






4 

Mussulmans .. 

85 

224 

31 

35 

8 

*5 



388 

Hindoos 

256 

157 

55 

37 

20 

3 

1 

1 

! 530 

^ Total.. 

368 

403 

92 1 

77 

28 

10 

2 

1 

981 


excess of 351,433 -woinen at liome, the men of the corresponding ages being on tbe Continent, in the 
Colonies, or in ibreign lands. The proportion of males to every liJO females m England and Wides since 
l«3l was as follows : — 

1821 91 -932 I 1851 g'r’sgi 

1831 9Y’204 1861 9G'586 

1841 .... .. 97'0^6 I 

Tbe excess of the emigi’ation of males over females is the prindpal reason for the difference in the 
propQLim of the sexes. ‘Census i:cport,’ JS61, pp, 6 and 88. « ‘ Census Keport,’ 2861, p. 11. 
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It thus aj)pears that the highest ages recorded, applicable to each class, were as 
follows: — 


Europeans .. 87 

Eurasians 101 

Armenians . . . . 81 


Jews 88 

Mussulmans .. .. 100 

Hindoos 116 


Eesident, therefore, in Calcutta last year, there was one Hindoo old enough to 
recollect the awful tragedy of the Black Hole, who must have lived through the 
administration of every Governor-General of India from the time of Olive to that of 
Sir John Lawrence ; who may have seen the author of the ^ Letters of Junius ^ carried 
bleeding from the field after his duel with Warren ^^ard the cry from 

100,000 Hindoos which ascended to Heaven wher -I ^ . Huncomar was 
hanged on the maidan I ” 

An attempt was made to classify the population of the town according to occu- 
pations, but this we are informed was found to be impracticable. A return was 
made, however, of the number of establishments licensed to retail spirituous liijuors 
and intoxicating drugs. These are— 


Liquor shops 101 

Siiops for the sale of prepara- 
tions used in smoking . . 55 

Hotels 31 


Boarding establishments . , 15 

Other places .. .. .. .. 25 

230 


Which, taking the fixed and floating population at 430,000, is in the proportion of 
one licensed shop to each 1870 persons. 

The mean density of Calcutta is expressed by 48,405 persons to the square mile, 
or 75-63 persons to the acre. The mean town density of England and Wales is 
expressed by 3665 persons to the square mile, or 5*73 i^ersons to an aore.’‘‘ 


Mortality. 

Under two local acts of the Bengal Government, Calcutta has been divided into 
six districts, a registrar being appointed to each, and registration of births and 
deaths rendered compulsory on all persons residing within the boundaries of the 
town, under penalty of a fine, not exceeding Its. 100, on persons who shall refuse or 
neglect to' register within eight days after the occurrence of each birth or death. t It 
appears, however, from the Health Officer’s Keport,^ that the fines levied for non- 
compliance with the acts are merely nominal, for during 1865 there were eighty-one 
convictions, while the aggregate fines amounted to Bs. 134-12, or Bs. 1-10*7, that is 
about 3s. 4d. sterling each. 

It is quite evident, indeed, from the figures, that the returns must be defective. 
Thus we find that for the period under notice, the deaths are returned at 23,233, and 
the births at 4913, a result which of course would indicate that the total extinction of 
the population of the town was only a question of time. 

The Health Officer has classified the mortality per cent, according to creeds, — > 

under Christians being included, I : b — L ^ans, Americans, Eurasians, 

Greeks, Armenians, and native conver ■. ’! ■ , * is the result: — 


Christians .. .. 5-19 
Hindoos . . . . 6*41 
Jews 1*46 


Mussulmans . . 5*83 

Barsees .. .. 0-88 

Chinese .. .. 3T9 


The average calculated on a population of 430,000 being at the rate of 5*408 per 
cent, per annum. The very limited number of Jews, Chinese, and Parsees under 
observation renders the above results, as to these classes, valueless for all purposes of 
comparison. 

Confining the inquiry for a moment to Hindoos and Mussulmans, and comparing 


♦ * Gensas Report/ 1861, p. 10 ; but comparing Calcutta -with an English town of about tbe saiUG size, 
as Manchester for instance, we find, according to M'Cullocli, that the latter contains 113 persons to the 
acre. 

t ‘Calcutta Birectory/ 1867. 

. , j I have sent for a copy to Calcutta, and If received in time, will, of course, give effect to any 
corrections of the above, which may be necessary. 
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the above figures with those in Colonel Sykes* paper, founded on the Calcutta census 
for 1837, referred to above, we have the following : — 


Irrationality. 

Sykes. 

Justices. 

Hindoos .. 

Mussulmans . . 

5*71 

3*47 

6*41 

5*83 


Colonel Sykes’ figures being deduced ftom the annual average deaths for eleven 
years prior to the census in 1837, the results of the census at that date being taken as 
a fixed element in the calculation, without reference to the annual movement in the 
population * I am quite unable to explain the apparent excess in mortality for 
the year 1865 as compared with that which appeared to prevail prior to 1837, and 
fear that the results in this respect cannot be relied on. It is curious that both 
authorities agree in assigning a considerably higher death-rate to Hindoos than to 
Mabomedans. This is in accordance with experience and observation. The Hindoo 
is practically a vegetarian, while the Mussulman partakes freely of all kinds 
of animal food excepting pork. The latter has accordingly more stamina to resist 
tlie effects of epidemics such as fever, cholera, or small-pox, which carry off the mere 
rice-eaters in large numbers. 

The mortality amongst the European officers of the Civil and Military services 
of India has been determined with the greatest precision. The names of Samuel 
Brown, Dr. W. Farr, Charles Jellicoe, also of Mr. Davis, kir. Neison, and others, will 
at once occur to many of my hearers in connection with this department of vital 
statistics. The most recent paper on the subject is that by Mr. Samuel Brown, which 
is published in the April (1863) number of tlie ‘ Assiuance Magazine.’ 

The only paper, so far as I am aware, which treats of mixed European lives 
resident in India, is one by Mr. C. S. Francis, which embraced the experience of the 
Oriental and Laudable Insurance companies of Calcutta from 1815 to 1847. The 
mortality of Eurasians is treated in a paper by the writer, which is published in 
the Journal of the Statistical Society for September, 1864, 

The Health Officer of Calcutta furnished the Census Committee with a Table of 
Mortality amongst the Europeans resident in Calcutta during 1865, t from which it 
appears that there were S04 deaths amongst an aggregate population of 11,224 — the 
mortality being thus at the rate of 2*71 per ceut. Turning to Dr. Farr’s ‘ English 
Life Tables,’ the average annual rate of mortality in England and Wales during the 
seventeen years 1838-54, is given at 2*245 per cent.,f a result little below that which 
appears from the above figures to prevail iu Calcutta amongst the European popu- 
lation. Very much doubt, however, exists as to whether all the above 11,224 persons 
could have been under observation for a whole year. For instance, there were 2068 
Europeans enumerated as being on board ships on the river on the night of the 
census. How the census was taken in January, when it is well known all the East 
Indiamen which sail to England round the Cape are lying in the river. These 
generally arrive towards the end of the year, and take their departure again early in 
the next year. I have no materials by me which will enable me to approximate to 
the number of European seamen on the river in July as compared with January, but 
think that the above figures may be reduced at least one-half. It is to be observed 
that Europeans, especially the better class, seldom remain to die in Calcutta. 
Medical men generally order patients on a sea voyage or to some more genial climate 
while there is yet time. These considerations induced me to accept the quotation of 
2*71 per cent., as indicating the annual rate of mortality amongst Europeans in 
Calcutta, with some reserve. 

On the other hand that which materially swells the aggregate of European mor- 
tality in Calcutta is the death-rate prevailing amongst common soldiers and sailors. 
The latter come off a long voyage, go ashore into Lall Bazaar and other places of 
resort, drink arrack and similar vile compounds to excess, stagger out and sleep all 
night perhaps in the open air, the result being nearly certain death. I have met 

* * Statis. Journal/ vol. viii,,p. 52. 

f I am not certain as to the period embraced, but Tvill give effect to any correction on receiving the 
Health Officer's Report. f ‘ English Life Table.’ Introduction, p. xx. 
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them on riding out at dawn in Calcutta staggering about on the maidan after the 
night’s debauch, and even then declaring themselves ‘‘ ready to drink anything.” 

The mortality in the native quarter of the town, as might be expected, exceeds 
that in the European quarter. ' Calcutta, in accordance w'ith Section 94 of Act YI. 
of 1863, B. G.,” is divided into six districts, the western boundary extending to low- 
water mark of the west side of the river Hooghly, lying between Chitpore Bridge on 
the north, and the south-west corner of Tolly’s Nullah on the south. 

A line di’awn from near the Custom House to the eastern extremity of the 
Boitacannah Road separates the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, or northern division of the town, 
from the 4th and 5th, or southern division. The latter comprehends the European 
quarter of Calcutta, and is much less densely populated than the native qnarter of 
the town. 

The following Table exhibits, in square feet, the gross and nett area of each 
division, the average space occupied by buildings, and the mean space allowed to 
each person.* 


Districts. 

Divisions. 

Grross Area. 

Yet Area. 

Average space 
occupied 
by Buildings. 

Mean space 
allowed to 
each Person. 

First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth / 

Northern or I 
Native j 

Southern or f 
European \ 

sq. miles. 
1-044 
1*359 
1*080 1 
0*883 
1*257 

sq, miles. 
0*869 j 
1*132 } 
0*875 I 
0*696 \ 
0*979 ; 

yds. ft. 
207 6 1 
324 2 1 

yds ft. 

14 5 

11 6 

10 6 

19 1 

26 7 


The following Table exhibits the mortality during the year in each of the above 
divisions, as compared with the population. 


Divisions. 

Population. 

Mortality. 

Gross. 

Per cent. 

Northern . , 

241,790 

16,767 

6*93 

Southern .. .. 

113,084 

5,953 

5*26 


The subjoined extract from the Report f tends further to explain the excess of 
mortality in the northern division of the city : — If in this calculation be taken 
into consideration the daily influx of people coming to transact business, and of the 
space required for animals kept within, it is evident that such mean space must be still 
less. Moreover, it is in these divisions that the largest amount of street traffic exists 
which must necessarily cause a corresponding increase of sweepings, &c., which have 
daily to bo removed by the Conservancy^ Hepartment. In fact this is, in some 
measure, corroborated by the Health Officer’s Report, according to which the removal 
of sewage matter from the drains during the past year amounted to 1,386,238 cubic 
feet, which is more than one-half of the total excavations removed from the whole of 

the town. Yet si- .■ ■ '"‘r--- 3 ly in these divisions that the average 

breadth of public — .so that, in fact, the obstruction caused 

by the daily traffic is greatest just where ample space is most needed. It is likewise 
in these divisions that by far the greatest number of jute screws, dye shops, oil 
presses, and soap manufactories are situated, so that a most dangerous and ofiensive 
trade is carried on in localities, several parts of which are hardly accessible to fire 
engines, and in which up to College Street there is not one single public tanlc.^ It 
is not a less remarkable fact, that although in these divisions the number of private 
tanks is the largest, the majority of them are little better than stagnant j^nds, 
carrying in them the germs of disease. And finally, the largest number of establish* 

* Report, pp. 16, 17 ; Indian quantities converted into square feet. f Report, p. 28, 
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ments licensed to retail spirilnous liquors and intoxicating drugs, are located in these 
very divisions, so that all elements calculated to affect the health of the residents 
are concentrated in the divisions in which the heaviest mortality occurred/' 

It may he interesting to subjoin the mortality per cent, per annum amongst 
various classes in India according to different authorities, as compared with the 
mortality amongst the population of England and Wales, viz . : — 


Bengal Civil Service 
Bengal Military . . 
Madras ditto 
Ditto ditto 
European Soldiersf 
Eurasians 

Population of Calcutta 
England and Wales . 


1790 to 1842 
1800 to 1847 
1808 to 1840 
1808 to 1857 
1800 to 1856 
1837 to 1851 
1866 

1854 to 1863 


(Neison) 2*18 
(Neison'*') 2*40 
(Davies) 3*28 
(Brown) 3*11 
(Farr) 6-86 
(Tait) 2-47 
(Justices) 2*71 
(Farr) 2*21 


It is to he observed that in any comparison of Eui'opean mortality in India, an 
essential element is the period of time embraced in the observations. Thus the 
death rate during the first quarter, or even half, of the present century, is no just 
criterion for future guidance. A great change for the better has taken place within 
the last few years, and Englishmen may now settle in India with much less canse 
for apprehension than prior to the era of railways and the establishment of the over- 
land route. 

The materials from whence to derive the rates of Indian mortality 'are exceedingly 
meagre. To Colonel Sykes we are principally indebted for contributions drawn from 
the domain of Indian Yital Statistics. 

The Native Indian Army being recruited from various nationalities, neither the 
table given in the Blue Book, nor the materials from whence it is derived, afford any 
cine to the mortality which prevails amongst the different races composing the army. 
Hence no comparison can be instituted between the mortality given in the Bine 
Book and that prevailing in Calcutta, amongst the Hindoo and Mahomedan popu- 
lation, as appears from the Census Eeport. 


Health Officer's Bej^orts. 

Since the above was written, I have received from Calcutta, the EeiDorts for 1865 
and 1866, of Dr. 0. Fahre Tonnerro, the Health Officer of Calcutta. 

It may be premised that 1865 and 1866 were altogether exceptional years. ‘ During 
the first six months of 1865 an ■ ‘ " ■ ■ ■: prevailed, and the sudden rise 

in the price of articles of food . . heavily on the poorest classes. 

In 1866 the famine prevailing in Bengal caused an influx of starving population 
into Calcutta, estimated at upwards of 20,000 souls. Of the 20,283 who died during 
that yeai^ 5284 were paupers "brought to the ghats for cremation at the public expense, 
of whom 2103 were found dead in the streets by the police. Thus it appears from 
the Eeturns that upwards of one-fifth of the total deaths in 1865 were from small- 
pox ; and upwards of one-third of the total deaths in 1866 were from cholera. 

The abstracts of the Health Offi^^' - - according to the classification 

adopted by the "P- * ' . / of i. . .. following Table exhibits the 

total mortality . , . ■ n tl . ■ ■■ ; ; md floating population of the 

town:—* 



Year. 

Estimated 

1 Population. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per cent. 



! 1865 

430,000 

23,233 

5*408 



1866 

430,000 1 

i 

20,283 

4*716 



The mortality per cent, amongst the 377,924 persons constituting the total 
resident population within the ditch, J according to the census, arranged according 

* Excluding retired. 

t Non-commissioned officers and men, vide ‘ Report on the Sanitaiy State of the Army in India/ 
P* ' t That is, within the municipal boundaries of the town. 
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to creeds, but excluding Jews, Obinese, and Parsees,— the numbers applicable to 
which classes or nationalities being too small to admit of safe conclusions, — was as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Christians, 

Hindoos, 

Mahoinpdans. 

1865 

5-19 

6-41 

5-83 

1866 

4*40 

5-47 

5-41 


There being included under Christians, I apprehend, Europeans, Americans, Eura- 
sians, Greeks, Armenians, and Native Converts. 

And the proportion per cent, which the mortality, from different causes— accord- 
ing to the classification adopted in this country — bears to the total casualties, was as 
follows ; — 


Year. 

Classes. 

Causes 

not 

Specified, 

I. 

II. 

III. 

lY. 

V. 

Z3»-motic 

Diseases. 

Constitutional 
Diseases. . 

“ Local 
Diseases. 

Developmental 

Diseases. 

Violent 

Deaths. 

18G5 

186fi 

81*496 

81*294 

3*017 

2*352 

! 

8*402 

9*067 

3*934 

5*551 

1*033 

1-000 

1*692 

0*750 


Under “Zymotic Diseases” are included Dysentery, Cholera, Fever, and Small- 
pox. 

Under “Constitutional Diseases” are included Dropsy, Cancer, and Gangrene, 
which three caused the most deaths under that class. 

Under “ Local Diseases ” we find Convulsions, Trismus, Spleen diseases, Tetanus, 
causing the greatest mortality. 

And under “ Developmental Diseases,” the largest figures are ojiposite Cyanosis, 
Still-born, and “ Not Specified.” 

But the most remarkable fact revealed by the Health Officer’s Keports is, that 
during the two years under observation, upwards of SO per cent., or four-fifths of the 
total deaths in Calcutta w^ere caused by diseases of the zymotic class, and these 
belong almost entirely to the miasmatic order. ‘ . Table exhibits the 

ratio per cent, which the deaths from the six ■ i ■ of the miasmatic 

order bear to the total casualties during the years under review : — . 



j 

Name of Disease. 

Year. j 



1865. 

1866. 



Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera . . 

Small-pox 

Fever 

Eemittent Fever . . 

4*231 

10-378 

21*816 

21*992 

17*672 

5*272 

■ 6*172 
12-611 
33-654 
0-406 
19*984 
5*993 



It is curious to observe from the above Table that small-pox, which caused about 
22 per cent, of the total casualties in 1865, did not cause one-half per cent, of the 
total casualties in 1866. We gather from the reports, that the deaths from this cause 
were chiefly in the second and third, or northern divisions of the town, inhabited 
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mostly by natives, the minimum mortt-lity being in the sixth division, inhabited 
almost "wholly by Europeans; also that the scourge was most virulent in March, 
April, and May. As to cholera during 1866, the maximum mortality was also in the 
native part of the town, the minimum being in the European quarter, and the moat 
fatal months were March and April. 

The following Table exhibits the ratio of deaths to the total population amongst 
the three classes above distinguished : — 


Disease. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera .. 

Small-pox 

Fever 

Kemittent Fever .. .. 

0*013 
0*022 
0*069 
0*001 ! 
0*029 
0*005 

0*170 

0*433 

1*075 

0*009 

0*568 

0*204 

1 

0*106 

0*136 

0*440 

0*014 

0*345 

0*073 


The Table is read thus Of the total population, there died of cholera in 1860— 

Christians . . 0*069 per cent. 

Hindoos 1*075 „ 

Mahomedans .. 0*440 „ 

The following Table exhibits the ratio of deaths according to religion or caste 


Disease. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Diarrhoea 

0-221 

0*308 

0-405 

Dysentery 

0*389 

0*784 

0*519 

Cholera . * 

1*261 

1*929 

1*680 

Small-pox 

0*004 

0*012 

0*045 

Fever 

0*519 

1*018 

1*313 

Kemittent Fever .. .. 

0*053 

0*369 ! 

0*280 


That is to say, that the caaualities from cholera during the year amounted to — 

Christians 1*261 per cent, of their number. 

Hindoos 1*929 „ „ 

Mahomedans .. .. 1*680 „ „ 

And the following Table exhibits the ratio of deaths to the total casualties : — 


Diseases. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Diarrhoea 

0*267 

3*643 

2*257 

Dysentery ,, 

0*470 

9*235 

2*896 

Cholera 

1*516 

22*754 

9*369 

Small-pox 

0*005 

0*145 ' 

0*256 

Fever 

0*627 

12*007 ' 

7*321 

Eemittent Fever . . 

0-064 

4*348 > 

1*556 


It thus appears that during the year under review upwards of one-third of the 
total casualties were from cholera in the following proportion, viz , ; — 

Christians 1*516 per cent. 

Hindoos 22*754 „ 

Mahomedans 9*369 „ 
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The following is a summary of tt' '''■ ■■ Tables, and exhibits at one 

glance the ratio of deaths from the . ■ ■ ■ ■ : six principal diseases of the 

miasmatic order during 1866 


Katio of Deaths, 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Maiiomedans. 

(1.) To the total popnlation . . 

0-139 

2*459 

1*114 

(2.) According to religion or caste . . 

2-447 

4*420 

4*242 ■ 

(3.) To total casualties 

2-949 

52-132 

28*655 


Thus the deaths amongst Christians were about 24J for every 1000 of their 
number, amongst Hindoos 44-|- for every 1000 of their number, and Mahomedans 
42f for every 1000 of their number. 

These figures speak for themselves and are most extraordinary. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the excessive mortality of Calcutta is due in no small 
degree to causes which arc preventible. To defectiv ■ . . '' v . water, absence 
of ventilation, and the unclean habits of the native ■ ‘ . I Health Officer 

complains over and over again in his reports of the extraordinary difficulties en- 
countered in enforcing sani' ■. more especially amongst the lower class 

of natives. The nuisances, ■ . j , " ■ result of habits transmitted from gene- 

ration to generation, and favoured by caste prejudices. As to the Inspector of 
Kuisances, the name of that officer does not appear from the reports, but his post 
must be no sinecure. I should not like to be inspector of nuisances for the town of 
Calcutta. It appears that in 1865 he was compelled to institute 1254 suits against 
mehters, and no less than 4070 prosecutions against other persons, for ofences 
against the sanitary regulations. Nor are strikes unknown even in Bengal. During 
1866, the mehters of Calcutta struck work, and for many days none of these 
ftinctionaries were visible in the European quarter of the town. 

In the returns before us neither the age at death, nor the trade or occupation of 
the deceased is given ; but the sexes are distinguished. Having in recollection the 
abnormal disparity of the sexes revealed by the census of 1866, and the consequent 
doubt which is thrown over that portion of the returns, I have not deemed it necessary 
to go closely into this particular point. The following Table distinguishes the 
mortality of the sexes from the above six principal diseases of the miasmatic order. 
The figures have reference to the ratio of deaths according to religion or caste. 


Disease. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Diarrhoea 

0*187 

0-270 

0*245 

.0-399 

0*358 

0*501 

Dysentery 

0*395 

0-380 

0*726 

0*864 

0*461 

0*636 

Cholera 

1*759 

0*540 

2*282 

1*426 

1*835 

1*364 

Small-pox 

.. 

0*010 

0*011 

0*014 

0*049 

0*039 

Eever 

0*485 

0*570 

1*030 

1*002 

1-1G3 

1*615 

Bemittent Fever . . 

0*062 

0*040 

0*419 

0*297 

0-275 

0*287 

1 

Totals .. 

2*888 ; 

1*810 

4*713 

4-002 

4*141 

4-442 


The, general result indicates a lower rate of mortality amongst Christian and 
Hindoo females than males, but a somewhat higher rate amongst Mahomedan 
females as compared with males. Then, in the case of cholera, the deaths amongst 
Christian females are less than one-third of tiie deaths of the males from that cause ; 
the mortality amongst Hindoo and Mahomedan females, from cholera, being a;lso 
considerably lower in proportion than amongst the males. On the other hand, 
diarrhoea and dysentery appear in a very marked degree more ffital to females than 
males, and fever also, though in a somewhat lesser degree. 

No. 2, Vol. II. p 
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Meteorology. 

The highest day temperature was on the 27th May, at 3 p.in., 'when the thermo- 
meter stood at 105*8 exposed in shade. March was the most unhealthy month in the 
year ; the mortality, whicli on account of the cliange of tlie monsoon is usually 
great, rose during that month to its maximum, the Hindoo population being the prin- 
cipal sufferers. The lowest point touched by the thermometer was on the 30th 
December, when it fell to There was no rain in March, November, and De- 
cember ; while in September, 16 inches fell, nearly 4 inches having fallen in one day. 

Ccmclusion, 

Although the returns now under review are by far the most complete which have 
ever been received from Calcutta on this subject, there is still much room for improve- 
ment. Wo want more ” h 

A classification ; , ' according to ago, sex, and condition ; 

A more careful registration of the bii’ths ; 

A return of f . 

A return of . , ' in addition to the particulars now furnished, 

the age and condition of the deceased ; 

Eetiirns indicating the extent to which the population is affected by emi- 
gration. 

The reports should he, as nearly as possible, in the form adopted by the Eegistrar- 
General of this country. Meanwhile, it is necessary to exercise a certain reserve in 
generalizing from the figures which form the basis of this paper. 

But of one great fact there is abundant evidence — that, while the mortality of 
London, for instance, is about 2^tli per cent., the mortality of Calcutta is 5 per cent., 
or considerably more than double ; and tliat in the latter case it migh.t be reduced in 
all probability one-half or one-third by improvements in the sanitary condition of the 
city, and even moderate attention to tlie fundamental laws of hygiene. 

It is most gratifying to he able to announce that a number of sanitary reforms 
have recently been completely effected, or are now in process of consummation. Dor 
instance, the custom of throwing dead bodies into the river is entirely stopped. Bodies 
of paupers are now burnt at the public oxpeuse, tlio Hindoo community liaving sub- 
scribed largely to render the burning-ghats innocuous. Tlieii. ' — t- .. ■ 1 

comprehensive measures are now in progress for improving the ' . 

and drainage of the native bazaars, and a careful supervision is br ■ ^ ■ 

sale of articles of food and drink. The grog-shops eu*e regularly visited, and licences 
forfeited where it is found that deleterious compounds are being ‘■'’'I T'--’-- • / 

sailors visiting the port. In the drainage department of the : 
ordinary activity was displayed during the years under review ; j ■ 

sterling has been raised, chiefly for drainage-works, and cro long Calcutta ought to 
be able to boast a most complete and effective system of drainage. It is proposed 
to convey the sewage by a railway, constructed at a cost of 55,000Z., to the Salt Water 
Lake— a lagune situate a few miles south-east of Calcutta— there to he utilized for 
agricultural purposes. Then as to water — a contract has been concluded with Messrs. 
Brassey, of London, to raise 6,000,000 gallons of water daily at Phnlta, a point on the 
Hooghly about sixteen miles above Calcutta, there to be filtrated and afterwards con- 
veyed by covered aqueducts to Calcutta, aud distributed over the town. The works, 
which are to cost upwards of half-a-million sterling, are now being actively pushed 
forward, and it is believed will be completed by 1870. 

We shall look forward with much interest nnd curiosity to future reports of the 
Health Officer of Calcutta. That great meriopolis — the entrepot for the produce of 
Bengal, one of the richest provinces in the world — must, I imagine, remain the capital 
of British India and chief commercial emporium of Asia. To the Englishman who 

looks to Inrlia as a field w!" ' may find retreat, or enterprise have 

room to expand, it must be i ■ ' . that in a few years there is reason to 

hope he will be able, with due precaution, to prosecute his vocation in Calcutta 
without much greater risk to life than is experienced in this country. 

It is impossible to conclude this paper — which, indeed, pretends to little more 
than an analysis and rearrangement of the information contained in the reports— 
without hearing testimony to the energy and ability exhibited by the Committee of 
Justices, in making all the necessary arrangements for the census, in completing 
the operation, and finally, in elaborating the materials so as to present them in an 
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intelligible form to tbe public. That report bas, I belieye, been severely criticized 
by the Calcutta press ; but those only who have lived in India, and made a similar 
etfort, can realize the extraordinary difficulties to be encountered, in any operation of 
the kind, in that dependency. 

As an instance of the ignorance and prejudice wliieh prevails, it may be mentioned 
that notwithstanding one of the Census C3ommittee, a Mahomedan gentleman of rank, 
prepared a pamphlet on the subject of the census — ^which, after being translated 
by him into several languages, he actually caused to be printed and circulated 
amongst the natives at his own expense, with a view to general enlightenment on 
the objects aild utility of the census — ^no less than 198 native families deserted their 
homes and fled into the jungle on the night of the census, rather than remain to be 
enumerated, the impression being, that either some wholesale raid on the female 
population of their locality was contemplated, or that the Government were collecting 
materials for an assessment of taxes on a n'-r.,- i'm. scale. Great credit, 

nevertheless, is due to the Moulvie for his « k-- - 1:1 (i:;!!:.-:' ‘g information on the 
subject. Having in recollection the proverbial indolence and apathy of the wealthier 
natives of India, and the traditional antipathies existing between the worshippers of 
Islam and us Christians of the West, it appears to me a very curious sign of the times, 
that a Mahommedan gentleman of India should so fully appreciate the scientific 
importance and value of a census of Calcutta as to render aid, at once most useful 
and disinterested, in completing that operation. 

Who would dare to place limits to the prosperity of our Indian empire if Christians, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos, ignoring all diflercnccs of creeds and religions, and 
adopting one common platform in the interest of progress, would apply themselves 
loyally to the improvement of the social condition of the teeming millions of India, 
and the development of her natural resources ? 

Hor some mighty and beneficent purpose Providence has placed the destinies of 
two hundi’ed millions of human hoings, iiihahiting that remote district of Asia, in 
the hands of a few Anglo-Saxon Christians. Be it onr ambition to discharge that 
high trust in a manner worthy of a Christian people, and on all occasions to welcome 
jv v.l i‘i every department of the state, such useful and disinterested co- 

< i:!T of Hindoo or Islamite, as was rendered in taking the census of 

Calcutta in 1866, by the Mahomedan Moulvie Abdool Lutoef Khan. 

Baron Dowleans mentioned in illustration of tlie difficulty that was found in 
taking the census, that one of his own servants who had been twenty-six years in his 
service maintained that he was only thirty years old because his father had told him 
twenty years ago that he was thirty years old. Among the twenty or thirty thousand 
Mussulmans chiefly employed as boatmen, not one man in a hundred knew his age. In 
such cases the age had to be arrived at by the appearance of the man, and by making 
other mqnh’ies. Three-fourths of the ages might be taken as correct, the remainder 
being guess-work. Another difficxrlty consisted in the fact, that not only had the forms 
to be translated into live different languages, but the mass of the population could not 
write, so that the information was given at second-hand through the enumerators. 
Taking the census altogether, it could not be taken as being perfectly correct ; but it 
might be taken to he within 10 per cent, of the truth. With respect to the agency by 
which the census was taken, it was deemed to be so advisable that the j^olice should 
have nothing to do with it, that when the census was being taken, the 3600 policemen 
were sent away from the town. The enumerators were clerks in public offices, who 
were warned that if it could be shown that they had been negligent in any case, they 
would be dismissed from Government service. If the Government would sanction 
such an expenditure as would enable a ]•■? ■ :':riy-r!T-,p'''h:1 cd committee, with the assistance 
of the health officers and others, to ta^vc ;i c, (j.lcntta and its pburbs, a proper 

census might then be taken, the existing one being hut an approximation to the correct 
state of the case. 

Dr, Faur said that he was glad that Mr. Tait had introduced this subject, because 
it was req^uisite before the Association attempted to deal with any proposals for the 
improvement of the welfare of the people of India, to ascertain by means of accurate 
information collected by enumerators, what the facts really were. He was glad to 
know that in the North-west Provinces a census had been taken, which he had sub- 
mitted to the International Congress at Florence on the part of our Government, and 
many of the facts ascertained by Mr. Plowden were there admitted to be of great 
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iaterest. To statists in Europe the present state of things in India was a matter of 
great interest. H the same methods of inquiry were adopted in India as have been 
adopted in Europe, they would lead to most excellent results. No doubt it was quite 
right to begin with Calcutta; but looking at the census of tho North-west provinces 
wliich Mr. Plowden had produced, there was no reason why there should not be a 
census for the whole of Bengal He thought the Government of India might well 
expend file money tliat would be necessary for procuring such . arable 

information. When the census was taken in England in 1861, . ■ ■ : to the 

Government by the Kegishar-General that a simultaneous census of all the British 
colonies and dependencies should be taken, and he believed that an t)rcler to that 
effect was sent to India, but it arrived at a time when India was convulsed, and it was 
not thought desirable at that time to undertake such an inquiry ; hut he trusted that 
the Government, seeing the importance of such statistics, would he induced to do for 
India what it had done for Australia, Canada, and other colonies, as well as for' the 
United Kingdom, viz. cause a good census to be taken. Such statistics, when col- 
lected, would not only tend to advance the welfare of the people of India by giving 
facts upon which to proceed in carrying out improvements, but would correct a great 
many mistakes existing in this country on Inchan matters. As an instance, he was 
engaged with Lord Stanley and others in an inquiry into the mortality of our troops in 
India, in which many facts were proved connected with the health of natives and 
Europeans in India. Ho went into that inquiry under the y t 

climate of India was a terrible climate, productive of diseases ■ life ; 

hut he came out of that inquiry with a totally different opinion. Taking Calcutta as 
an example, where the mortality was 54: in 1000, while the mortality of London was 
23 in 1000, the mortality being due principally to diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, it 
was not right to infer that the mortalily frgm such diseases was peculiar to India, for 
in times gone by similar diseases produced the same mortality in London, and the 
causes of ' '■■■'■.■ admitted of removal in India as certainly as they admitted 

of remova' i 1 ■. li was glad to hear that Calcutta was introducing a better 

water-supply—a good water-supply being absolutely necessary to health. The cholera 
in India he had no doubt was very much produced by impurities in the water wbicli 
the people drank. He was also glad to find that something was being done in thg 
way of drainage. 

Mr. Briggs, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Tait for his paper, remarked, 
that though no doubt it would be an advantage to India to have a proper census 
taken, as it would to carry out many improvements which had been suggested from 
time to time, the question which was not solved was, Where was the money to come 
from ? 

Mr. Uadabhai Naoroji said, that as a native he was very glad to find that 
Mr. Tait had brought- this subject before this Association, because the evils from 
which humanity suffered could only he grappled with by first collecting information 
of the character alluded to in the paper. He had had some experience of the diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered in taking a census, for when the census at 
Bombay was taken, he and others went from one place to the other giving a sort of 
lecture upon th( : hi-:”!'.'" r. sus and explaining the forms, for it was found 
that the people . what the forms meant. For the benefit of that 

sniall proportion of the population who could read, large placards were prepared and 
stuck up in all parts of the town, explaining the advantages of a census. Though it 
seemed strange that 198 people should have left Calcutta to avoid coming into the 
census, those people, no donbt, had not been seen by the Moulvie, or reached by the 
Moulvie's lecture, so as to have the purpose of the* census explained to them. He 
cordially seconded Mr. Briggs's motion, that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. Tait 
for his paper. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks to Mr. Tait, said he could bear his 
testimony to what had been said about the effect upon health of bad water, for in 
marching on several occasions he had seen the difference in the health of men when 
they could get good water as compared to what it was when they could not. He was 
sorry that there was so small an attendance, which he attributed partly to the 
statistical nature of the paper, which possibly had frightened many from attending; 
hut as Mr. Uadabhai Naoroji had said, the paper would he published in the Journal, 
and he considered that the circulation of the Journal was of even more importance 
than a large attendance at meetings, because the information communicated by 
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gentlemen wlio were Mnd enongh. to read papers would be, by means of the Journal, 
circulated among Members of Parliament and others who bad not tinie to attend 
the meetings. 

Mr. Tait, in returning thanks, remarked, that the labour of conducting these 
statistical inquiries in India was exceedingly great, and the utmost care was required 
in dealing with the figures obtained. For instance, by the returns, it appeared that 
on the night of the 8th of January there were in the Calcutta gaols to every 100, OOQ 
individuals 1320 Europeans and 70 Hindoos, but upon inquiry it turned out that 
all Europeans being sent to prison in Calcutta, tlm proportion of Europeans applied 
to the total number of Europeans all over Bengal, and not in Calcutta alone. He 
believed these statistics, which were prepared at vast labour, to be the foundation of 
all legislation and effort ’to improve the condition of the human race, and he would 
be glad (if the Association wished it) to he the means of placing before them, from 
time to time as opportunity offered, any figures which might throw light upon the 
condition of the people of India. 


MEETING, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1868. 

Colonel FEENGH in the Chaie. 

Mr. T. Bbiggs read the following Paper : — 

Proposal of an Indian Bolicy tinder the New Beform Barliament. 

The development of the agricultural resources of India is a subject of vital importance, 
and the way how to do it opens up so wide a field for controversy, that it is with the 
utmost diffidence that I am here to-night to bring the question before you. 

In considering this subject, I propose to bring to your notice : — 

1st. The waste laud rules, as passed by Lord rsinnhiii Bulia during the short 
tenure of office of Lord Stanley, when he was I :i', m-v under Lord Derby, 
about 1858-9. 

2nd. The veto of those rules on arrival here by Sir Charles "Wood. 

3rd. What would have been tlie probable result bad tliese rules been allowed to 
pass with the hearty concurrence of the Government then in power. 

1st. Waste Land: — After the Indian Mutiny of 1857, the East India Company was 
extinguished as a governiug body, and the government of India was vested in the 
Crown of England, not long after Lord Stanley was appointed Indian Secretary, 

He dispatched a code of rules to Lord Canning, wiio was then Governor-General 
of India, for the guidance of the Indian Council in its dealings with the Government 
Waste Lands. Quoting from memory, the foliomng was the substance of these 
rules : — 

That all waste land throughout India shall he surveyed and marked out into 
blocks of suitable farms, not exceeding 3000 acres each, subdivided into blocks of 
40 acres each, and that each lot shall he offered to the public, the uncleared at 
5s. per acre, and the cleared at 30s. per acre, in fee simple. 

The policy laid down in tliis dispatch was felt to be so new, and of sucb vast 
consequences, that the Governor-General postponed its consideration until his return 
from his usual tour through the country, when he hoped to have gathered sufficient 
data to enable him to judge from personal observation of its probable effects. 

On his retiuu to Calcutta he explained to the Council that from personal observ- 
ation he could recommend the measure as a sound one, whereupon it was passed and 
sent to England for confirmation. On its arrival in England, however, there had 
been a change of Government, and a new Indian Secretary; Sir Charles Wood was 
now in power, who, from motives best known to himself, put a veto upon it, and in its 
jfiace introduced a measure to the following efiect, namely, that no survey should 
take place until an intending purchaser made a selection, defining the boundaries by 
certain land-marlcs, and depositing a sum of money in the Treasury to cover the cost 
of survey, after which the plot in question should be surveyed, during which process 
the said plot should be advertised for sale by public auction. 
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JTow, it is needless to say that this measure was practically a prohibition of the 
sale and development of the waste land of India, for who would be inclined to trust 
themselves to the safe keeping of the cobra and tiger during their sojourn in the 
jungle for the purpose of the selection of a plot of ground in order to embark their 
capital and enterprise, when after such pains and expense another person, who had 
not troubled himself about the matter further than to watch the day of sale advertised 
in the papers, might come in and overbid them ? 

It is enough to place these two proposals side by side in order to see which of the 
two would bo the most likely to promote the material development of Indian agri- 
culture, and the material prosperity of our Indian Empire. 

2nd. hut in the second place let ns glance at the state of affairs which might 
have induced Sir Charles Wood to approve and ui‘ge forward the adoption of these 
rules as a measure of relief as well as sound policy. 

We all know about the periodical famines in India, how each sweeps from the land 
by starvation from three-quarters to a niUlion-and-a-half of our thrifty fellow-subjects. 

We are also very forcibly made aware of several other facts much nearer home. 
The want of employment in our dockyards, the unprecedented inc — • 
and crime, the dearness of the prime necessaries of life, and the .. 

of those who possess a moderate fixed income. The empty^ factories, with their 
machinery rusting away, to he counted by scores, and the dilapidated empty cottages 
counted by thousands in our manufacturing districts, which before the cotton famine 
used to absorb and find honest and profitable employment for our surplus agricultural 
population. 

Another matter claiming attention is the present defective land system in India 
under which the Government let their lands of many miles area to one or more 
Zemindars for a given sum, which is the largest they can squeeze out of them. They 
in their tmm sub-let into smaller portions, which is again and again divided to other 
parties, until it reaches, after five or six removes, the ryot, who is Sie only cultivator of 
the soil. The object of each party, from the Government to the ryot, is to got as much 
out of each bargain as they can for the time being. There is hence no improvement 
in the soil, nor any in the method of cultivating it. 

Again, another fact which shows the tendency of the present system, an eye- 
witness, who has just returned from a toui* through India, states that he has seen field 
after field with the cotton crop rotting on the ground for want of picldng and housing. 
He was told that the ryot dare not touch it until the collector had been to fix the 
amount to be paid over to the Government before he could dispose of the produce. 

Again, the money-lenders, in consequence of not owning the land, the I'yot cannot 
offer better security than the crop he is about to raise, the natural result is that he is 
charged from 30 to 50 per cent, interest. 

3rd. What might have been the probable result had these rules been allowed to 
pass with the hearty concurrence of the Government then in power. This is illustrated 
in a^ remarkable degree by what has been done by two Englishmen, to whom the lands 
of Keer Singh were gmnted after the mutiny. The same authority quoted above says 
the estate, with the exception of a small portion near Jugdispore, was one vast jungle, 
of forty sqmu'e miles, and to ordinary men the gift would have proved of little value. 
First of all they built on a piece of rising ground near the station of Buhra a splendid 
house, which is described as “ a castellated mansion on the 1 ■ ' '■ B 1 

They next set about clearing the land, and this has been so . « ■ 

is not moi’e than one-sixth remaining in jungle. Koads ar . . 
right angles of a mile, .•'I'j vyhich are subdivided by smaller roads at the 

half-miles, footpatlis at and stone marks on marches at the eighths, 
sixteenths, and thirty seconds. A largo quantity o^ di'ainage has been completed, and 
irrigation works are now being pushed on rapidly. At Jugdispore, which is eight 
miles from the house, thep is an indigo factory at full work. We were auprised at 
the number of people moving about on the roads ; this feeling, however, ceased when 
we were informed that there are now fifty villages on the estate with a population 
of not less than 10,000 souls. Their chief difficulty just now is to survey and lot off 
the land to meet the applications for it. The farms vary in size from one to fifty 
acres, and leases are granted for three, five, and seven years at rents equal to about 
an eighth of the produce of the second year’s cultivation. The consequence of this 
is that all the villagers are thriving and industrious. 

Let us now review by way of illustration a few extmets in order to show how 
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Lord Stanle/s liberal land-policy has beiiefited those parts whero it has had a fair 
trial. An Indian correspondent writes (see ‘ Times ’ of 12th June, 1863) : — Yon 
wonld not fail to observe that the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
statement of policy, emphatically dwelt on the substitution of private capital and 
enterprise for wasteful Government agency in the construction of public works.'* 
. . . “ A gentleman who has just returned from a visit to Oachar says, the whole 

valley is now owned by English ' settlers under Lord Canning's Waste Land Kules. 
Savage Kookees who used to out each other’s throats, and those of our subjects, are 
now thriving labourers in neat cottages. A valley destitute of population and 
worthless to the state before the mutiny, now yields a good revenue besides the 
r ■ ' . '' 'he land, and is as smiling as an English county ” 

■ is the one where, during the transmission of Lord Canning’s 
rules to this country for ratification, the policy was in operation and somewhere about 
100,000 acres were actually purchased and occupied under it, before news came from 
England of the veto. 

Again, to show what the country is capable of, provided irrigation and means of 
h'ansit wore developed to their proper extent. A writer in ‘ The Times,' W. B., in 
1864, speaking from personal observation on the spot, says 

“ I know of no reason why (except the want of irrigation) that country should 
not produce cotton as good as the Egyptian, Soinde, which is as much like Egypt 
as one florin is like another, has by means of Well irrigation and European skill pro- 
duced cotton equal in quality, according to the report of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, to anything produced in Egypt ; and there is enough waste land, waste 
labour, and waste water in the countries drained by the Indus to produce several 
millions of bales. As to the quantity of waste land, the following figures are from 


official sources : — 

Total area in acres. Cultivated. 

Punjaub .. .. 47,062,400 14,470,185 

Sciiide .. 40,703,360 1,672,229 

“ Of the population of these countries the following are the last official returns 

Punjaub and Native States connected with it, the former by 

Census of 1855-1856 14,766,825 

Native States 7,154,538 

Scinde 2,500,000 


24,421,363 


“ Of tho great amount of waste labour in this population, some idea may he formed 
from the fact that the total exports from the Indus for the year ending April, 1863, 
amounted to 3,287,594/. only, or something less than 3s. per head of poi)ulation, ono- 
half of which was entirely due to the high price of cotton. ^ 

The quantity of water running to w^aste is 51,500 cubic feet per second when the 
river is at the lowest, which quantity if it were never greater would bo equal to tho 
irrigation of 9,270,000 acres throughout tho year. 

“ As to tho cost of irrigated cotton, I stated in a former letter that Scinde might 
he irrigated by means of high-level canals, at a capital cost of 3/, 10s. per acre. This 
is the estimate formed from ample data by one of our first hydraulic engineers. 

“ A charge of 25s. per acre for the water would give the canal owners 37 J per 
cent. net. At this charge for water the cost of good cotton would be as under : — 

£, s. rf. 

Land tax per aero 0 3 7 

Water rate .. .. 150 

Labour and seed 150 


Total £2 13 7 


Produce 400 lbs., or a fraction over l^d. per lb. 

“ W. B,” 

Here we have on the banks of a river, equal to the Mississipin in America, 87,000,000 
of acres of productive soil, out of which only 16,000,000 of acres are under cultivation, 
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all thB rest being in a state of nature, althongb. tbero are 24,000,000 of people ready 
and willing to till the soil. 

Now let us see what the State loses by keeping tbe lands in this unproductive 
condition. Taking round numbers : — 

Acres. 


There are in the two districts upwards of 87,000,000 

Deduct acres already in the people's hands 16,000,000 


This leaves in a state of nature 71,000,000 

To avoid exaggeration deduct for mountain, rock, sheep 
and cattle -runs, forests, rivers, public woiks, towns, 
villages, religious and educational establisliments, and 
generally say 17,000,000 

This leaves 54,000,000 


of cultivatable land to be dealt with as so much propei’ty vested in the hands of the 
Government in trust for the benefit of the Commonwealth ; and which might be put 
by wise and liberal measures into the hands of thrifty agriculturalists iu portions 
averaging 160 acres to each family of five persons.* 

Fifty-four millions divided by 160 gives 337,500 fainis of 160 acres, each occupied 
by five persons ; this gives a population of 1,687,500. It is a moderate estimate to take 
five acres as the area to be brought under culitivatlon in each farm every yeai*, divided 
thus Two acres for bread-stuffs (this com]')rises all articles of food for both man and 
beast except animal food), and three acres for cotton or any other fibre that may pay 
best for the time being. Assuming it to be three acres of cotton irrigated, giving an 
aggregate of 1,012,500 acres, equal to about a million bales of cotton, that would 
be added annually to the quantity at present under cultivation, and this would be 
worth at least 6d. per lb., or lOl per bale of 400 lbs. This would give an increase in 
the total value of cotton for exportation of 10,000,000?. per annum. Beiag irrigated 
cotton, it is of good quality; and though American cotton, even before the war, was 
never worth less than this price in Liverpool, there would still be a large margin for 
profit, after considerable reduction, as the cost, on tlie spot, is only l^d, per lb, (or a 
fraction over). Tims one article of produce would add to tbe State no less than ten 
millions of wealth per annum, saying nothing of the jute, hemp, flax, sugars, coffee, 
rice, linseed, tobacco, wine, indigo, fruits, and all other products whose natmnl element 
is a tropical sun* aU of which would be acceptable to Europeans, who would, under a 
system of free-trade, be glad to exchange their native products. This would give 
about 30?. profit over and above tbe means of living, as the two acres devoted to 
bread-stuffs woidd be ample to keep the family and provide seed for the following 
year. 

Thirty pounds each family of five would give 6Z. per head for one year’s opera- 
tions, and that the first year, India contains 200,000,000 of British subjects, which 
multiplied by six, is 1,200,000,000?. Now, in consideration of tbe repeal of all other 
taxes and the gift of these 160 acres, it would surely not be too much to expect these 
people to pay by way of taxes 5 per cent, income-tax out ‘of this wealth, the greater 
part of which would be raised from what before was nothing at all ; that would be a 
revenue of 60,000,000?,, which is about 15,000,000?. more th . 1 ■ ; ■- * ' ■''ivenue.t 

It might be objected that the 200,000,000 cannot all be . • : ' . . Granted ; 

but it is fair to assume that the average income from othe.- i : : be equal 

to that of the agricultural labourer. 

The collateral issues that would arise are numerous and powerful for good. For 
instance, if this policy were adopted with respect to the valley of the Indus, it would 
without doubt attract the enterprising agricultural and trading portion of the hill- 

* I would here remark that the Homestead Law of Jie TTnited States ' ■ * ■ . . ‘ 

acres free from any payment, on condition of settling a^ertain distance fr ■ ., : . . 

and cultivating 10 per cent, of it in five years ; hence I take 160 acres as i ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , 

Another remarkable^ fact with regard to Canada ; since they have become a Federation, their statesmen 

have gathered ’ ' ■ ■■ ' ! . ’ Homestead Law of the TTnited States, and have passed 

an act granting . , , ^ that 15 per cent, must he cleared in five years before 

they can claim their title-deeds. 

f These figures are put in to illustrate the virtue of an income and property over land and all other 
indirect taxes. 
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fribes of Afghanistan to till the soil in our yalleys, as the same policy attracts Britons 
for the same end to the United States/*' It would thereby strengthen the position of the 
Government on the Noith-westem frontier ; having secured the affections and alliance 
of these hardy and enterprising dwellers in the hills, we could safely defy the hostile and 
. aggressive approaches of any enemy from that quarter. ‘^It is painful to observe the 
utter indifference of the British public towards Indian matters; ” but ‘‘I hope the day 
is not distant when the Parliament, press, and people of this country will do their 
duty towards India.” 

Why should not 200,000,000 of onr fellow-subjects, who for ■' of 

the British empire, have their interests fairly represented in the 1 ■ ^ ' I „ ' : , ■ « ■ : ? 

This question is one of free-trade, that is, free-trade in the lands of India, espe- 
cially the waste lands ; and as such is of far vaster importance than the question of free- 
trade in com ; and if it ever succeeds in bringing the press, people, and Parliament 
to take an interest in it, it will he by the same means that were adopted then by the 
Free Trade League, viz,: — by meetings, agitating, and lecturing throughout the 
country, and pointing out plainly how it touches the pockets of all classes of society. 

The Society, to promote this agitation, must exist but for one object, let it regard 
that, as at present paramount to all others, and- let its motto be “ Free-trade knows 
no polical party/’ !N'ow I believe om* Association comes as near to this principle as 
any, judging from tbe rules and tbe inaugural address of our noble Obahman. 

In conclusion, let us suppose that Lord Canning’s Buies bad been passed, and that 
the people had continued to act upon them in the same spirit as they began. Wbat 
might at this moment have been the state of affairs, both in India and at home, upon 
a fair, moderate, and reasonable consideration of all the circumstances ? We should, 
at any rate, have had vast tracts of country under profitable cultivation which are now 
lying waste ; we should have had all the working classes among our Indian fellow- 
subjects profitably employed ; we should have bad plenty of inducements giving a 
mighty impetus t* t" ' -■ — -. pitalists in making canals and railw^ajs, 
which would give ■ / ,/■ . the immense traffic which would thus have 

been created. We may even go larther, and say that under judicious management 
the cultivation of these lands would have taken the special form of cotton-growing, 
and that India might have filled up tbe vacuum in tbe agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing interests left by tbe destruction of tbe Southern States of America. 

But if these be some of the immediate advantages which India would have 
derived from the adoption of such a policy, the benefits to England are not less note- 
worthy. Besides the consciousness that we had fairly done our duty by India, we 
should have had the unspeakable satisfaction of knowing that we had raised up in 
our own borders a cotton-field large enough to supply the whole world. Five millions 
of bales of cotton grown in one district in India, ginned, packed, carried to the sea- 
shore, shipped to England and all parts of the world to be spun, woven, re-sbipped 
and carried back to the utmost hounds of the earth, — what myriads of busy hands, 
what manifold interests of human life, moral, social, and religious, are ultimately 
bound up in these ! And is it not an object worthy tbe most strenuous endeavom-s 
of such an Association as this? and ought we not to strain eveiy nerve by every 
means in our power, both singly and collectively, to bring about a consiunmation 
so devoutly to Be wished ? 

Mr. Neale Bobtbb said that the Association in his opinion were acting more use- 
fully in discussing such subjects as tbe present than by discussing subjects belonging 
to the region of high politics and statesmanship. With respect to the emigration of 
Europeans to India, he thought that such emigration would never take place to any 
large extent on account of the climate, our colonies affording a more desirable field 
for tbe energies of Englishmen as colonists. With regard to attracting to the culti- 
vation of the waste land of tbe Punjaub and Scinde, tbe border and mountain tribes, 
he contended that the Government could not do more in the way of giving a fair field 
for any one who chose to cultivate the soil than it already did by the good govern- 
ment and by the fair and moderate assessment which at present existed. He found 
that the Imperial revenue, including land-tax or rents, raised in British India did not 
exceed 6s. per head, and in the Punjauh it did not exceed 4s. In the general scope of 
Mr. Briggs’s object he readily sympathised, as he did in anything that could be written 
or said tending to increase tbe happiness of our Indian fellow-subjects, for whom all 

♦ It is estimated from official statistics tliat since lYOO, including tlieir natural increase, no less than 
21,000,000 Britons have settled down in the United States, out of tlie present population of 35 ,000, 000- 
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Englislimen of any edncation and enlightenment had the greatest regard, and whose 
welfare they had thoroughly at heart. 

Mr. Sloan thought tliat Mr. Briggs should have gone farther, and proposed that 
some action should be taken on the course pursued by Sir Charles Wood with 
reference to the steps taken by Lord Stanley. When the waste land rules first came 
out to India, every one hailed the ■ ' ■ )on that could be conferred upon 

the countiy, and almost every .. '■ in the G-overnment service or 

engaged in trade, looked forward to investing his sayings in land. Englishmen in 
India, from the difficulty of acquiring anything like a landed estate, never thought of 
looking upon that country as a permanent residence, and the money that would have 
been expended in India, if they had had opportunity afforded them of beneficially 
investing their' savings in India in land, was brought to England. Lord Canning 
framed a set of rules, which were afterwards set aside by Sir Charles Wood, and 
great indignation existed in India at the time when Sir Charles Wood’s dispatch 
came out. Many individuals who were prepared to purchase land, and who had 
gone to all the expense of preliminary surveys and so on, found that the lands were 
to be put up to auction, and individuals who had undergone no expense whatever 
were allowed to hid over the heads of those who had gone to great expense in making 
the selection. This policy discouraged people from purchasing land. In Madras, 
for miles and miles together, he had travelled through a country of rich virgin loam, 
which would yield the highest return if the soil were cultivated ; hut no inducement 
was held out to capitalists to enter upon its cultivation. He presumed the gentleman 
who had last spoken was connected with the revenue system of India, and would 
know something of the policy which had been pursued by the East India Company. 

Mr. Neale Pouter explained that he was not in any way, nor had he ever been, 
connected with the public service in India ; that on this partit'.ular question of Lord 
Canning’s decree, he wrote an article in 1863 in the ^ Bombay Saturday Beview/ 
strongly condemning the revocation of that decree by Sir Charles Wood; and on a 
recent occasion he had expressed himself with some emphasis in favour of Lord 
Canning’s view of the matter. 

Mr. Sloan, in continuation of his remarks, said that previous to 3832 the East 
India Company’s regulations prevented any European acquiring any laxrd in India ; 
but by an Act of Parliament in 1832, lands were thrown open to the cultivation of 
Europeans. The revenue system contiauing in a very had state, attempts were made 
to ameliorate the condition of tlie ryot, the result of which was that the ryot was now 
in a position to acquire property to the extent of his cultivation, and even to purchase 
land. With respect to the climate being a bar to the cultivation of the land by 
Europeans, the ryot cultivated Ms land in the cool of the morning till about 9 or 10 
o’clock, not resuming it till after 3 o’clock, and he contended that if Europeans did 
the same, no difficulty would he found even in Madras, which was perhaps the hottest 
of the three Presidencies. Had Europeairs been encouraged to become settlers in 

India, the Indian mutiny would never have ■‘’•"'V '^’d. When 

LordStanley's Waste Land Ellies came out to . ■ ■ ■■• . ' ■■ ■ ■ .^called the 

East India Association, for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain land upon which 
natives might settle ; but while the matter was being considered, this objectionable 
dispatch of Sir Charles Wood came out. He proposed that some action should he 
taken by the Association, for the purpose of obtaining some modification of the Waste 
Land Eules applicable to India, so that there should be no necessity for the land to 
be put to auction. 

Mr. Briggs, in reply, remarked that if it was true that the climate was an 
obstacle to the cultivation of the land in India by Europeans, there was the more 
reason why the Government should not interpose another obstacle by the way in which 
they dealt with the land. He considered that the Government holding the land as 
the sole land-owners of the country was tlie very bane of the country, and was an 
injustice to the commonwealth on economical grounds. He would be ready to con- 
tract to give the Government 60,000,0001 instead of the 45,000,000^. wMoh they now 
got as revenue, and he would only charge 5 per cent, upon the produce of the soil, — 
the only tax which he would impose upon the people of India being the income and 
property tax. If people had 100 acres given them for nothing, or for 58. an acre, 
they could easily pay 5 per cent, taxes to the Government instead of having to pay 
a half, or a third, or a foui'th of the produce of the soil as it came off the land. He * 
was of opinion that this question, relating as it did to the means of providing the 
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natives witli food, was of even more importance than the question of education. 
Yarious proposals had been made for the improvement of the welfare of the people of 
India, and for the development of the resources of the country; but the great ques- 
tion in all such proposals was from what source were the means to be provided. He 
thought that by giving away lands to those who would cultivate them, the means 
would be forthcoming for carrying out those proposals. 

The Chairman said, though he was a military man, he had been almost all his 
life in the Civil Service, and had taken a great interest in the question of allowing 
the ryot to redeem his rent-charge. When that desirable state of things was brought 
about, he thought with Mr. Briggs, that means would be found of carrying on a vast 
improvement in India. He took far less interest in the question of encouraging 
Europeans to settle in India than in the question of encouraging the natives to 
become proprietors of the soil. Still he would be glad to see Europeans settle in the 
countiy, if they found that the climate would enable them to carry on agricultural 
operations, as to which he had his doubts. An Englishman with plenty of money 
might no doubt grow indigo, or plant countless acres of mulberry trees and raise silk ; 
but after all an Englishman was an exotic in India, who sent his children home to be 
educated, and who was always looking forward to leaving the country, taking with 
him the money he had earned there. As had been remarked by Mr. Briggs, this 
country was painfully indifferent to all questions relating to India. Kow that Lord 
Stanley was in power, it would be open to him to reintroduce what Sir Charles Wood 
revoked. He thought that waste land ought to be put up to auction and sold to the 
highest bidder. If a man fixed his eye upon a plot of ground and made a tender to the 
Government, the Government might very fairly say, “We will not sell this to you in a 
hole-and-corner fashion ; we will not deprive the revenues of the amount which might 
be paid by another in excess of the sum which y':: to give." He hoped 

that the subject would be resumed on a future ■ . ■! vas a most important 

one as regarded the stability of our rule. He would be much more disposed to rely 
upon natives holding their cowl from the British Government, than upon the few 
Europeans who might be hap-hazard scattered here and there. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Briggs for his paper. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Chairman. 
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IIEETING, TUESDAY, MAEOH 3, 1868. 

SiK HENEY EAWLINSON, K.O.B., M.P., in the Chaie. 

The following Paper was read by Mr. Robebt Knight : — 

India, ; A Beview of Englanis Financial Belations therewith. 

The subject, Sir, to which I would direct the attention of the Association this after- 
noon, is one which I have studied closely for many years, and upon which I may 
perhaps claim an attentive hearing, as the convictions whicli I have sought to fasten 
upon the public mind of this country (almost single-handed, and at the cost of not a 
little opprobrium iu the past) are now rapidly becoming the creed of most wiitcrs 
upon Indian finance. I have chosen this subject, however, not simply that I am 
familiar with it, but tha' T ■ ■ ■ T 1 it is the question, upon which all who are 

interested in the right ' I lia should now concentrate their attention. 

Kor, upon a review of th ■■■ : , . , - ir administration, I can discern no point of 

so much importance as its finance. 

We are happily working our way at last to a just policy towards the native princes 
of the country, while the general character of our administration and the principles 
which guide and coni ' ^ ^ are, I believe, deserving of almost unqualified 

praise. Where the < ■ ■ ■ 1 idia stands alone, its course is marked by an 

honourable and disinterested regard for the welfare of the people. If error is some- 
times committed by the Legislative Councils, that error does not spring froiii dishonesty 
of purpose. I feel a pleasure in stating this conviction, as from my vocation I have 
had to watch the course of the Government closely for years, and in days, happily 
gone by, had to do more than one sturdy battle against unworthy legislation. Where 
the Government of India, I say, stands alone, the spirit of its rule is, I honestly 
believe, pm-er than any the world has ever yet seen. But, Sir, unhappily tliat Govern- 
ment does not stand alone, in one important branch of its administration, viz. the 
conduct of its finances. Practically those finances are out of its control altogether. 
The revenue, now nearly fifty millions r y --. ^vbich we draw from our Indian 

fellow-subjects, is practically administe ! ; i I ■ of Commons, and so d«.'ep an. 
interest does that august body take in the work, that it is with great difficulty forty 
of its members can be got together for a couple of liuurs, once in every year, simply to 
listen to, and approver as a matter of course, whatever has been done with those 
revenues by the Secretary of State for India in Council and the First Lord of the 
Treasury. In one word, the tax-payers of this country, by their representatives, vote, 
in about a couple of hours, and without effective criticism of auy kind, the appropri- 
ation of every sixpence of the fifty millions of revenue raised in India. 

The people of India have no voice whatever in the mutter. The tax-payers of 
t/ils country administer, I say, as they please the taxes raised in that country, and 
liave done so ever since there was an English Government in India at all. Now, the 
relations between the two countries being infinite in their ramifications, and the main- 
tenance of those relations costly in the extreme, what might we naturally expect to 
find upon a close examination of the accounts of the two countries respectively ? I 
think we might reasonably expi-ct to find exactly what we do find— an infinite number 
of positive .r:ictir-:i.s of Indian revenue on the part of the stronger country, 

and a spirit .-..-.ris..; ■. >•- |r,>‘Yading its entire management. Under such conditions, 
it were simply absurd to expect anything else. It is now about two years since I ad- 
dressed the Loudon Indian Society upon this subject,* and while my conclusions this 
afternoon will be precisely what they were then, my attitude towards my audience will 
be necessarily somewhat different. 

* ‘ The Indian Empire and our Financial Relations Therewith.* Trilbner, 1866. 
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I was tlien addressing a body of native gentlemen, and I felt it becoming to ex- 
patiate upon the advantages of the English rule in India, and to adopt a tone of 
apology Ibr my country, I am now in the presence of my own countrymen, and I 
regret to say that my address can, be little else than a long bill of indictment against 
them • but I do not think that any apology is required for preferring it; for however 
invidious the task, its necessity is plain. There is no one to rise in Parliament and 
question the propriety of the vast abstractions we are making year after year from 
Sie treasury of India witliout check of any kind. We do as wo please with that 
treasury and have ever done so. Every charge that we could connect, however 
remotely with the name of India, we have cast upon her ; and instead of a scrupulous 
regard to what equity and good conscience have required*— a careful attempt to ap- 
portion the cost of --nnection between the countries, upon the 

principle that each ■ i ‘ to the benefits it derives therefrom— we 

have made India pa‘, * ■ ■ V 3till making it do so ; and it would seem we 

still mean to make it do so. . , . 

I cannot but rejoice, however, that the true state of matters is beginning to be 
understood by political writers and speakers in this country. But the other day it was 
the fashion to speak of India as “a burdensome possession,” and this from sheer 
■ -f* facts. That India has never cost the people of this country one 
. ■ ■ been allowed to cost thorn one shilling, but that, on the other hand 

. ’ I . : . s coarse but forcible expression), she has ever been “ the milch cow ” 

of this kingdom, and that the whole record of their connection is marked by the most 
unrighteous appropriations of her revenues to ease the tax-payers of this country, is a 
fact, I say, happily beginning at last to be understood in England. Like other errors, 
however, which have been long adopted in the creed of any people, it will be many 
years before it is completely dissipated. I hold in my hand at this moment a pam- 
phlet published by Smith, Elder, and Co., only last year, written by a person evidently 
possessing considerable acquaintance with India, and yet bearing the extraordinary 
title ^India as it Should Be ; a Faying instead of a Burdensome Possession of the British 
Crown/ and reproducing in its very first page the cuckoo cry, that the normal state of 
Indian finance is that of chronic deficit. I mention the fact to show how strong a 
hold these errors still have on the minds even of Englishmen who have paid some 
attention toindian subjects. The most striking exhibition of this ignorance, however, 
was furnished a few weeks ago in the course of the debate in Parliament upon the 
cost of the Abyssmian war. 

Now I am unable to agree with those persons who assert that India has no interest 
whatever in the prosecution of that war. Her interest therein, to my mind, is direct 
and real, although subordinate, and I think it reasonable that she should be asked to 
contribute towards its cost. The only matter of debate with me is the proportion which 
may equitably be demanded of her ; and on this point I have yet seen no satisfactory 
statement. Sir Henry Eawlinson ventured to recommend the expedition to the House 
of Commons in July last, on the ground that we might make the people of India pay 
one-half the cost. The same gentleman complained, three or four months later, in the 
debate on the war, that “ instead- of the expenditure being equally divided between 
the two Governments, only one-twelfth of it would fall upon the people of India.” On 
the same occasion Mr. Gladstone spoke of “ the very moderate manner in which the 
Government proposed to di’aw upon the resources of India.” “I must say,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, that the Government have weakened their own case by making the 
charge so small. I find that the interest of India in this matter is valued at about 
eight per cent, on the whole charge, and that eight per cent, is liable, and pro- 
bably will be subject, to considerable deduction.” Mr. Laing, again, who rightly 
claims that his “ prepossessions in a question of this kind are in favour of doing the 
strictest justice to India,” held subs^tantially the sam" ’r — r - - . : • iid almost every 
other speaker; and that impulsive Mr. I: * ■ , who but a few 

nights before had vehemently denomo,.! i!.(. j.n; to make India pay one shilling 
of the cost, atowed that he was so completely converted to Mr. Gladstone’s views, 
that he was now not satisfied that India “ ought not to contribute more to this war.” 

Now, if the fact were really what these gentlemen declared it to be, namely, that 
India is asked to contribute just eight per cent, and no more to the cost of this war, 
I should agree with them, and say that the resources of that empire were being 
drawn upon very moderately indeed. But is the fact so ? If it is, then the history 
of this expedition, supposing it to be brought to a close within the promised “ six 
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months/^ will, I venture to say, be uniq'^e in the annals of war. The historian will 
have to tell us that to liberate the captives held by King Theodore, and to vindicate 
the national honour, such admirable arrangements were made tt ■ T ^ 

to launch an army of 10,000 fighting men, in the highest state of ■ ■_ ! ' ■ . . 

Cavalry, Artillery, and Infaniry — having the most perfect commissariat arrangements 

- A 1 :■ « ’fch a body of camp-followers and attendants 30,000 strong— on 

■■ 'the Bed Sea; that she marched this splendid force 400 miles 

into the interior of Africa, through a country wild and savage almost beyond descrip- 
tion ; that after a six months’ c ' v’ ;- * * . this vast force was triumphantly 

marched back to the shores of . ed on the magnificent fieet there 

awaiting it, and that so happy a destiny waited upon it, that not a hoof of man or horse 
was wanting when the good people of Bombay welcomed theh army back to their own 
shores. For the w/io/e material cost of this expedition, we are told, is to be just 
3,960,000Z., of wMch no more than a trifling contribution of 330,000/., or 8 per cent., 
will fall to the lot of India. Well, I don’t know that war is such a vciy bad thing 
after all, if it can be conducted at this mild cost. Do you not see at once that in esti- 
mating the Indian share of the cost at eight per cent, we are committing one of those 
fallacies that spring from our occupying the English stand-point and our inability 
to occupy the Indian one ? Our share in this war, our contribution, is measured by 
three or four millions of pounds sterling. All is definite, clear, and easy to be appre- 
hended. But who is to forecast the contribution India will make thereto? How 
many of that gallant army which we euphoniously describe as merely lent to us, and 
of that multitude of camp-followers, will find their way back to the homos from which 
India has sent them ? Look at that tom and bleeding and decimated remnant landing 
there, with oii,r outraged honour avenged ! Count the skeletons the force has left 
bleaching in the passes and deserts through which its march has lain, and the Indian 
homes left desolate, if you would realize aright India’s contribution to the war. 

The trutli is that, looked at rightly, the whole cost of this war will fall upon India ; 
and it is this consideration that stamps the higgling controversy about the pay of the 
troops engaged in the expedition with a littleness too intense to be calmly expatiated 
upon. And so, mark, has it ever been in the prosecution of these Asiatic wars. It is 
not true that England contributed one moiety towards the cost of the Persian war, or 
the first or second China war. In the last thirty years, she has prosecuted in Asia, 
beyond the confines of India, five or six great wars for imperial purposes (I refer to 
the China wars, the last Burmah war, the war in Aftghanistan, and the Persian war), 
and in all these cases she has cast upon India almost the whole burden of them. Tlie 
monstrous doctrine has been laid down that the cost of war consists simply of the 
extraordinary expenses attending the expedition ; the transport of troops, the con- 
sumption of war-material, and the expenses of the commissariat — these comprise the 
whole outlay. 

War means the outlay of much money ; this is the pecuniary sacrifice: — the destme- 
tion of a largo amount of material of W£ir also representing pecuniary sacrifice ; and 
lastly, the sacrifice of human life under very harrowing circumstances. Now in all 
these Asiatic wars India is expected to furnish the holocaust of life, to repair the wear 
and tear of her war-worn forces out of her own resources, and if we condescend to pay 
one-half the extraordinary outlay upon such operations, India is to regard herself, it 
seems, as liberally treated. In the case of the Affghan war, the most costly both in 
blood and treasure we have ever waged in Asia, the whole cost was cast upon India, 
although that war from first to last was the handiwork of gentlemen sitting over there 
in Downing Street. 

It is a very cheap and easy way of making war. Gentlemen, to boiTow your neigh- 
bours’ troops for the purpose : but it is just possible those neighbours may think that 
it is they, and not you, who have borne the greater part of the cost, even though you 
should defray all the expenses of the expedition and the ordinary pay of the troops 
as well. 

I believe that India ought to contribute towards this war ; but in my opinion she 
is already contributing the lion’s share in providing the forces, and it was an unworthy 
thing to ask her to do more. The cost of avenging the insult ofiered to our common • 
and beloved Sovereign, as the scene of that insult lies near her, India takes upon 
herself in placing her forces at the disposal of the empire, and she thinks it inexpres- 
sibly mean that any part whatever of the mere money outlay of the expedition should 
be drawn from her treasury ; for, after all, it is she and not we who are avenging this 
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insult. What is our contribution of three or four millions of money ,to the sacrifice 
she is called ui 3 oa to make ? I think tiie eight per cent, delusion may be left at this 
point. England would have done better in these days, when a powerful public opinion 
is growing up amongst the natives of India, not to have raised this invidious dis- 
cussion ; and Mr. Bernal Osborne will now perhaps go hack to the ra\iks he has so 
hastily forsaken, although it may he true that India has an incidental interest in keep- 
ing “ her army in wind,” as he says. 

I ask you whether it is any reply to the considerations I have advanced, to be told 
that Ihere is “always in India a necessary margin of disposable force?” “That 
force,’’ said Mr. Grladstone, “ may be applied here or there with reference to circum- 
stances, and not being wanted in India, you may employ it elsewhere, with a solemn 
pledge that if it should be wanted in India it shall be replaced. Therefore I cannot 
conceive what this case of injustice may be.” The injustice I complain of is the 
assumption that because India has no immediate occasion for the army she is lending 
us, she is therefore making no sacrifice in lending it ? Was there ever anything so 
unreasonable ? 

But there is a solemu pledge, it seems, that if “ this army is wanted by India, it 
shall be replaced.” One would imagine from this statement that we were launching 
30,000 or 40,000 English soldiers upon Abyssinia. But of the 40,000 men of whom 
this expedition will consist, not more than six or seven per cent, will be Europeans. 
At whose expense, I ask, will the native troops be replaced, with all the costly material 
of war sacrificed with them ? And of these troops, be it remembered, the army will 
chiefly consist. Once more, who can replace “the dead,” native or English? In 
this war India furnishes the Army— that first and most costly instrument of all. 
Nothing is more certain than that she will receive that army back, war and travel 
worn, and dwindled, in all human probability, to a wreck of its former siirength. Who 
is to replace that army ? Who can rtiplace it ? The sacrifice is completed, and admits 
of no substitute. You may build up another army in its room ; hut who does not know 
that the whole cost of that new army will fall upon the Indian treasury? You see 
from these considerations how easy it is for our statesmen, occupying the English 
stand-point, to overlook in debate the simplest conditions of the question. 

Sum up, on the one side, the sacrifices India has been called upon to make since 
1837 (the last thirty years) of life and material resources in the Affghan war, the three 
China wars, the war in Burmah, and the war in Persia, and on the other side the 
money co ' ” ’’ ■ ■■ ■ ''I ’ P has paid on these accounts'. If I say that India 
has paid i : • re England has paid 10,000,000/., I am satisfied 

that I am • ' '■ . .'»■ do not forget that in all these wars the responsi- 

bility is ours. England makes war, and India pays for it. I dwell upon this point, 
for I cannot but feel that the qu(3stion I have raised this aftomoon has an adventitious 
interest attaching to it, from the fact that since I have selected it for discussion, it has 
been raised in the House of Commons, for the first time, if I am not mistaken, in our 
history. Nothing certainly could he more honourable to the House than the general 
tone of die debate; but it is noticeable chiefly from its having elicited from the 
grejitest financial authority in this country an expression of opinion strongly adverse 
to the views which I shall urge upon you this afternoon. Mr, Gladstone is reported 
to liave spoken as follows : — 

'‘I urn inclined very I r • IT'-- - ^ . -it laudable 

ami lionoumble feeling — ' Brighton, 

and certainly by some other gentlemen in thn tt" \ . a sentiment of scrupu- 
lous and tender regard to tlie nature of our ■ • India, and to the fact 

that we alone have the power in our hands, and are therefore doubly bound to execute 
it with justice. That feeling may arise more out of the recollection of the ball given 
to the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt last summer — (‘Hear,’ and a laugh)— a 
rather questionable proceeding, I admit— than out of the meiits of the pinposal of the 
Govorumeut as it now stands. Sir, it should be remembered that our responsibility 
for the military government of India is not measured by the amount of troops there. 
It should he remembered that we are hound to keep in reserve a force adequate to 
meet all the contingent demands of India. If my hon. friend shall think fit to move 
for an inquiry, or if the Government should think fit to pro{)os 0 an inquiry — and, tor 
my part, I am very disposed to believe it might be useful— into the distribution of the 
militaiy and naval charge between England and India under the present arrange- 
ments— (Hear, hea]*) — ^my opinion, my strong opinion, is that the result of that inquiry 
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would be a not inconsiderable addition to the charge of India, and a not inconsiderable 
diminution of the charge of England. (Hear, hear.) . Now what happens in this case ? 
India wants men. A soldier can’t be made in a day. But we are bound to keep up 
the stock of soldiers from which the wants of India can be supplied at a moment’s 
notice. India, again, ceases to want men, and the Governor-General and the func- 
tionaries there, properly regardful of the rights of the Indian treasury, write home to 
the Secretary of State, and tell him they can dispense with three, four, or five regi- 
ments, as the case may be, and that at such and such a date, it may be a fortnight, those 
regiments will be on their wa}^ hack to England. And the moment' they come here 
they become matter of charge against us. They don’t come back because we want 
them, but because India does not want them. (Hear, hear.) This, I know, grows 
out of the necessity of the circumstances. I am not complaining of it as a grievance. 
1 only wish to bring tbe fact to the mind of the House. In truth, England must keep 
a military bank, on which India can draw cheques at pleasure, and to which, again, 
when it suits her, she may make remittances, whether we have employment for them 
or not. (Hear, hear.) I own tliat whatever becomes of the motion of my hon. friend, 
I think this question of military and naval charge is one that requires consideration.” 

Sir, I do very earnestly hope, that the promise, or the menace, of inquiry into this 
subject may be fulfilled. I am quite persuaded that a country which sacrificed 
' that it might manumit its slavvis, requires nothing but eiiligliten- 
I : . , . in all its relations and dealings witii others. If I believed Mr. 

Gladstone to be exactly informed upon the subject of which ho speaks, I should be in 
despair ; but the passage I have read affords clear evidence that Mr. Gladstone has 
not yet had his attention closely directed to the question. Observe, in the first place, 
that he has so little knowledge of the history of this question that he believes the 
attitude of tlie press thereon to be owing to the very recent recollection of the ball 
given at the India House to the Sultan the other day. Why, it is well known to 
gentlemen sitting here that for many years past the publicists of India have been 
perpetuaF; ' ’ ' " ' 'Ion to this question. It has been in fact one of the great 

topics of i ' ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ever since the mutiny, the conviction having steadily 

grown in men's minds, mat this country deals unjustly with her great Indian Empire 
in the management of its finances. 

Observe, in the next place, the statement that “ this country is bound to keep in 
reserve a force adequate to meet all the of India.” It is sufficient 

surely that I ask in reply. Do you do sc and good-will to India, or 

for the maintenance of your empire there ? Is it the fact that the Indian garrison at 
this moment is one man beyond the strength which England for her own safety deems 
expedient ? Does an unselfish regard for the welfare of the people of India regulate 
the strength of that garrison '? Is it not the fact, on the other hand, that we have 
ever cast upon the Indian treasury the charge of a large proportion of oitr home 
garrison, on the pretext that the regiments to which the depots belong are serving in 
India ? During tlie dread of Ereuch invasion a few years ago, and in the very height 
of the muliny, our public writers were congratulating the country that we had some 
22,000 men iu depot garrison, the whole cost of whom was being borne by the Indian 
treasury. Look for a moment at that fact ! Do you think it creditable that while 
India was engaged in that death-struggle with the rebellion, to the repression of which 
we refused to contribute one sixpence, although our interest was as vital therein as her ^ 
own, we should have cast upon India the cost of the very garrisons upon which we ' 
were relying against the French ? I really blush for my country when I recall tho 
fact ! And this is the conduct, mind, of the richest country upon earth towards one 
of the poorest, whose affairs she administers in trust. 

Again, observe that Mr. Gladstone narrows this question to the mere “ distribution 
of tbe military and naval charges between England and India.” You cannot so 
narrow the question. For Indian publicists affirm at the outset that when fairly 
looked into, tJie Indian debt of 100,000,000^. sterling will be found to be an imperial, 
and not an Indian liability. If then this question is to be brought before Parliament 
at all, we must take it in its entirety. It will not do to pick and choose the heads of 
inquiry. If we are to select points where we believe we are strong, and to refuse to 
open others whei'e we suspect ourselves to be weak, the inquiry will be a mockery. If 
this question is to be raised at all, and I devoutly hope it may be, then must it be the 
whole question of the financial relations between the two countries. 

Lastly, could anything be more misleading than Mr. Gladstone’s account of the 
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way in which the wants of India in the matter of European troops are met ? He says 
that India demands Exu-opean troops and returns them just as she pleases, and that 
England has to furnish them sometimes when she can ill spare them, and at others to 
receive them back when she does not want them.” I can only say that I fear the 
statement is as contrary to fact as it could possibly be. I am not in the secret of 
Cabinets, but I beheve it is matter of history how India has ever been wronged in 
this question. When the Cabinet of the day, or tlie Horse Guards, has wislied to round 
off the home estimates, they have ever resorted, at all events so the East India Com- 
pany affirmed, to the expedient of sending a regiment or two to India, whether the 
troops were wanted there or not ; and when those regiments should return was a 
matter wholly within the discretion of the Horse Guards. There are stories upon this 
subject, of occurrences, even within the last ten years, so scandalous as to be almost 
incredible. 

Mr. Gladstone is far too honest to propagate error wilfully, but certainly nothing 
conld be more misleading or erroneous than the statements I have reviewed. 

It is true that India pays nothing towards the cost of the Royal Navy, but it is 
also true tljat for very many years she was required to maintain a navy in which the 
people of India had almost no interest, and the advantages of which were all but 
wholly engrossed by the commerce of this country. The Royal Navy is maintained 
for the two purposes of defending our shores from invasion and our mercantile marine 
from capture in time of war. 

I will not say that India might not be required to hear some small proportion of its 
cost, to be determined upon a full consideration of the extent of the benefits she 
derives therefrom ; but I must remark, that her present exemption is the one solitary 
instance in the whole field of the financial relations between the two countries in which 
she is leniently dealt with, and that there are strong reasons why we should hesitate 
to make her contribute anything, Eor if we except Bombay, Madras, and KmTachee, 
which can he successfully protected only by local defences or gun-boats, there is not a 
point upon the whole coast of India that could invite hostile invasion. So fai’, then, 
as the shores of India are concerned, the Royal Navy might as well not be. The 
same thing may he affirmed of the second great purpose that Navy serves — viz, the 
protection of our mercantile marine from capture; for India has no mercantile marine 
to he captured. She is simply a producing country, and, growing commodities wliich 
all the world hankers for, her ports are filled with English and foreign shipping 
soliciting that produce. The carrying trade is in our hands, not hers; and it is our 
ships -1 I ”'£• underwriters, and not hers. She has a large fleet of 

small- .'«,■■■ ■ '■ ■ , hut these . :*■ , -s they do the shore, would 

find their most effectual protection in th ' ‘ , and the ease with which 

they could evade pm’suit by taking refuge in the thousand creeks with which the 
Indian coast abounds. 

As to dangers from piracy, the argument is an anachronism, the old Indian 
Navy having rooted pimey out of the Indian seas half-a-century ago. And here 
I remark once more that this question cannot he narrowed as Mr. Gladstone would 
narrow it. The inquiry must be retrospective. Eor if it is true to-day that India 
contributes nothing to the cost of the Royal Navy, it is, on the other hand, true that 
for half-a-contury was she made to support a navj’', nine-tenths of the uses of which 
were engrossed by the commerce of this country, although it never contributed one 
shilling to the maintenance of that navy. The services of the old Indian Navy were 
almost exclusively Imperial in their nature, while the entire cost of that navy was ever 
cast upon the Indian trcasuiy. 

Sir, I do^ earnestly trust that Mr. Gladstone’s promise, or menace, whichever it is, 
may be carried out. As an Indian publicist, I have for many years been demanding 
an official inquiry into the financial relations between the two countries, satisfied that 
such an inquiry, if properly conducted, would lead to the complete subversion of that 
policy of selfishness which has hitherto controlled them, on the part of English states- 
men, The demand for inquiry has been incessantly preferred in India for many years 
past ; and iu view of this fact there is something surely grotesque in holding its 
prospect before us as^ a menace. It is very much to he doubted, however, whether a 
Parliamentpy Committee is the proper tribunal for conducting such an inquiry. So 
painful an impression has been left upon my own mind, upon a review of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the century touching Indian finance, that I do not hesitate 
to say an appeal to Parliament upon the subject would be an appeal to a tribunal 
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wliicli has shown itself, over and over again, too mnch interested in the establishment 
of a foregone conclnsion to be trusted for one moment with the decision of the 
question. Many years ago, a very distinguished, officer of the Bombay Army, Major, 
now Colonel, Wingate, well known to many members of this Association as the chief 
author of the admirable Land Bevenue Settlement of the Bombay Presidency, sti’ove 
very earnestly to get this important subject fairly investigated.* Pew men ever pos- 
sessed equal insight into the conditions of the material prosperity of the people of 
India with this most able man. I hold in my hand his pamphlet upon this subject, 
which first powerfully directed my own mind to its I could wish 

that the statesmen and economists of England would . ■ ■■ ■ - its exposure 

of the injustice that has marked all our financial relations with the people of that 
poor . .. ■* ‘^h we call “the brightest jewel in the British Orown.*^ In 

comm ■ I ■ Wingate, then, and in reply to Mr. Gladstone's statement, 

Indian publicists demand Ih-:- iru-:,', not of an interested committee of British 

tax-payers to report npon v-u; the appointment of a Royal Commission. 

To the appointment of such a Commission there can he no possible objection on 
the part of English statesmen, if they share Mr. Gladstone's impressions *npon this 
subject. 

In spite of those impressions, there is, I fear, too profound a misgiving in this 
country as to what the decisions of such a tribunal would be, to allow much hope of 
our ever seeing it instituted ; and yet, remember, we are asking simply for “inquiry." 
We are not asldng to have the matter referred to arbitrators, by whose decision this 
country would be. bound. America is powerful enough to insist upon our arbitrating 
the claims she has upon ns for the career of the ‘Alabama.' India, which has suffered 
a century of what in my conscience I believe to have been the most unrighteous 
exactions at oxu hands, asks simply that an impartial tribunal shall inquire into 
her complaints. W ■ “ ’’ ’ " 'i — as India is burdened with a debt of 100 

millions sterlmg, ' 3 ve any Court of Equity iu the world would 

promptly declare i \. , . and not an Indian one at ail — ^the inquiiy 

shall be a little m< ^ • ■ . Mr. Gladstone suggests. 

Our empire iu India has been stricken to its foundations within the last ten years, 
and almost every family in the nation plunged into mourning by the just Nemesis 
that followed the policy that culminated under Lord Dalhousie ; those annexation 
proceedings concerning a sanii>le of which one of our present judges affirmed that it 
was “ one of the most astonishing, one of the most frightful things in point of justice, 
of reason, and of law that he ever met with.” f 

That mutiny was not, as some good but ignorant men in this country believed, a 
national chastisement, because the Indian Government had not been so “religious" 
as it ought to have been. There never was a time in onr history when the Govern- 
ment was so earnest in tl ' ■'‘^ith. That mutiny, as I will show 

presently, was the direct ■ . - ; ; . Our profession of religion was 

exceedingly loud at the time, while our practice was upon a level with that of the 
vulgar h 3 ^pocrite who talks religion to his customers over his counter, while serving 
them with sanded sugar and weigliing it in “ bMlances of deceit." It was impossible 
for the people of India to resp<;(ii; tlio Croverumenv, of that day; for while loudly pro- 
testing its anxiety for their moral well-being, they saw it committed to a course of 
steady spoliation throughout the country, and that, too, as in the case of Tanjore, upon 
pretences for the moral welfare of its victims. The mutiny, with its terrible sufferings, 
has set all that right, and the question that remains is — y’ - jhifmce ques- 
tion. Are we going to solve it uprightly and justly, ■ . to he got at 

only through another baptism of blood and grief? 

The atmosphere which political men breathe is unfortunately very unfriendly to 
any true magnanimity or sound morality, I'hus it seems to be a settled article of the 
statesman's creed, that nations cannot be required to show the same scrupulous regard 
to equity and good conscience in their dealings with each other, which is looked 
for in individual life. It is to put a strain npon corporate humanity that we must 
not expect it to bear. And so the standard is deliberately lowered to the conventional 
mark, and statesmen do not hesitate to commit their country to a course from which 
they would themselves recoil with disgust if its imitation were proposed to them- 

* ‘A Few Words on our Financial Relations with. India.* By Major Wingate. Ridiardson Brothers. 
1859. 

f Sir Fitzroy Kelly in the Tanjore Case. 
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selves m private life. A cnrious illustration of this is furnished incidentally in a 
Parliamentaiy return of last year upon the subject of our relations with the Nizam. 

It is within the knowledge of eveiyone, I suppose, who hears me that we are at 
this moment administering in trust for that potentate, certain districts in the Deccan 
held by us as security for the payment of the Contingent Porce. Well, a great effort 
was made a few years ago to induce him to make over to ourselves the full sovereignty 
of those disti'icts, wliich he declined to do. He was then required, on what ground it 
is hard to toll, to waive his right to an annual account of our stewardship, and to 
perniit us to appropriate any surplus wliich the districts might yield under our better 
management. It is difficult to speak with moderation of such a demand. The Resi- 
dent noticed it as follows 

“I have heard it argued, why take upon ourselves the trouble and responsibility of 
managing territory that helongs to the Nizam, without receiving any advantage for 
our gS^d administration, hy obtaining whatever may hereafter be the siirplus revenue. 
I believe I have shown some of the advantages we obtain in the .preceding paragraph. 
Moreover, I do not tiiink such an argument deserves much weight. We obtain what 
we state we alone require— a material guarantee for the regular pay of the con- 
tingent. If we require anything else, in my opinion we are bound plainly to say so. 
Then, again, it would be a most selfish policy to deny to the people of the Berar 
districts as good a government as we can give them, because we put ourselves to some 
trouble and inconveuienco in managing these districts as trustees for his Highness 
the Nizam. The whole people of India appear to me entitled at our liands to every- 
tliing we can do for them in the way of good government without entering too minutely 
into the question of profit and loss ; and in this instance I think it is clear wo make 
no pecuniary sacrifice.'^ * 

I venture to think that every person in this room must feel the nobleness of these 
sentiments. What was Sir Charles Wood's comment upon them ? 

“ I attach less importance to the claim reserved by bis liigbnoss to secure any 
surplus that may arise under our administralion, because both the number and con- 
stitution of the contingent on the one hand, and the free disposal of the revenues on , 
the other, for purposes of ’ ^ * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■* ’’ on your discretion. It would, 

however, have been more i • . . ' . ■ ■ jased rcveime resulting either 


from in- '' ’"i t. i the returns of capital expended [his own capital 

— R. K. . ■ , . ' .1 m accrued to the State, to whose improved adminis- 
tration ■■■■’! 


Sir Charles Wood’s morality, yon see, is conventional. In private life his views would 
be hold to be disgraceful. Look at the character of the claim. We thrust ourselves 
into the position of trustees of the Nizam, and then set up a claim to any surplus 
revenue tliat may accrue under out self-imposed task. If we insist upon administering 
the affairs of other nations, the least we can do to justify our coinse is to administer 
them according to the very best of our ability. Should we fail, the loss is theirs: 
sliould we succeed, we have a right, it seems, to appropriate, the surplus, and to bring 
it to this country ! 

Now this idea of Sir Charles Wood’s, that we have a right to make our rule in 
India a good thing in a pecuniary point of view, has underlaid and vitiated all our 
relations therewith from tlie very first. The idea has been fostei’ed by such historians 
as Mill and Auber. Mr. Mill, of whom we must speak with great respect, laboured, 
like Auber, under the disadvanhtge of being a servant of the East India Company, 
and somehow or other contrived to persuade himself that it was a just and proper 
thing for this country to get as much as she could out of that one, in return for what, 
upon very insufficient evidence indeed, he believed to be the superior rule we had 
established, I say that such a claim must he rejected at once in the clearer light of 
these days. We never had the right to exact one shilling from India for the rule we 
assumed therein, a rule wiiicli was frightfully disastrous to her people for the first 
eighty years of its existence, and which has benefited her greatly in the last twenty 
almost wholly through causes independent of ourselves’. 

This idea that we had a right to be paid for our rule, in return for the favour we 
conferred upon India by assuming it, has regulated all oiu* proceedings towards her : 
while our steady and incessant exactions resulted, as I shall show you presently, in 


* East India— Deccan ; Par. Eeturn, May 31, 1867. 


t Ibid. 
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bringing tbe wliole empire to the verge of pauperization, from wbicb it has been rescued 
by the providence of God, spite of our own utterly selflsb selves. 

In reviewing the history of bur financial relations with our great dependency, the 
first thing that strikes us is this, that our century of rule has resulted in a debt of 
1 Ob’OOOjOOOZ. sterling. At the outset then there is a presumption that there has been 
bad management; for debt, nine times out of ten, means bad management. There 
has been no interference with us, mind, in the management of the Indian revenues ; 
we have had them wliolly in our own hands, and we Iiave got the country 100 , 000,0001 
into debt. Well, how has that como about ? That debt unhappily represents a very 
small part of the waste and misappropriation of Indian resources of which this country- 
lias been gniliy. And first of all — ■ 

I, for one, have never been able to understand how the debt of the East India 
Company ever came to be regarded as a debt for which the people of India were 
responsible. The East India Company were simply trustees of the English Crown, 
and their liabilities were incurred in the wars which they prosecuted in its behalf in 
the acquisition or defence of territory. 

These wars were either commenced under the orders of the Crown, or were 
formally sanctioned thereby, and the vast territories which were acquired by conquest 
were held to bo the property, not of the East India Company, but of tlie English Crown. 
The Crown has appropriated the territory, but has formally 7 i-'-* - ■; ..n - .ponsi- 
bility for the outlay which the conquest involved. The Eas ! . . -were 

simply ti-ustees, I say, of the English Grown, and the extraordinaiy spectacle was pre- 
sented to the world, of the English Crown devolving upon this Company tho right of 
making war in Asia to what extent it pleased,* so long as the fruits of victory wore 
made over to the nation, and the cost discharged by the Oompany.t 

But the Company had no funds to carry on war. When Lord Olive obtained the 
grant of the Bewanee, in 1765, in other words, when the Company first became rulers 
of Bengal, they were already heavily in debtjJ a debt incurred with the full knowledge 
and sanction of the Crown, in prosecuting our life and death struggle with the French 
•in the Carnatic. 

Now, I want to know what possible justification there was for imposing that debt 
upon the shoulders of the people of Bengal, who were removed half a continent from 
the scene ? We had been conducting a war against our old rivals, the French, for 
many years in Southern India with varying success, partly by the East India Company 
and partly by the direct resources of the Crown. The result was, that tho French 
were crushed, but the Company involved heavily in debt. At tins ' . T i 

Clive conquered Bengal, and without inquiring for a moment what 
quest, or tbe gift of the Bewanee which followed it, conferred upon 1 . . : 1 

rush was made upon the revenues of the unhappy province by the wh< v ‘ ■ T 

East India Company at once fastened all its liabilities upon them, and were a/ssured 
by Clive, in his secret letter of September 30, 1765, that tlicy might count upon a 
smq)liis revenue of 1,650,9001 sterling a-year therefrom. § The Crown of England 
formally sanctioned whatever disposal the Company was pleased to make of these 
revenues, upon the respectable condition that the Company paid 400,000L a-year into 
tho English Exchequer as the nation’s share of the spoil. || Conceal the fact as we 
please from ourselves, or gloze it over as we may, the simple truth is that the nation 
gave tho Company a great buccaneering commission to plunder the princes and people 
of India as they pleased, on condition that an annual contribution of 400,0002. a-year 
was made from their spoils into the English treasury. Now this was the beginning of 
the so-called debt of India ; for vast as was the revenue at the Company’s disposal, it 
was unequal to the demands made upon it. The province was drained dry. One-third 
of the territory became jungle. War after war was prosecuted — the cruel Eohilla war^ 
amongst them — and vast acquisitions of territory made ; and as the revenues of Bengal 
could not sustain the cost, the brilliant idea was conceived of pledging the resources 
of the people of India to a debt. Thus the revenues of Bengal were used to subvert 
first the empire of Mysore, and then tho revenues of Mysore to subvert the empire of 

Charter, April 3, 1861. Mill, vol. L, p, 64; ed. 1858. 

+ Commons Keport, June 26, lsu5, p. 17 L 
J Mill, vol. iii., pp. 302-4. 

6 Appendix to Third Report, 1773, p. 394, 

Jl 7tli George III., chap. 57. See aUo Ninth lleport, 1763, p. 15. 

«(( Mill ; ed. 1858, vol. iil , pp. 393-5. Marshmtui’i, History, vol. i., pp. 415-20. 
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the Malirattas, and so on. And when the revenues failed. ^ '' ’ 7;. - re- 

stalled them by borrowing upon their credit.^ The Compai! ; ■■ i.-, ■ of 

the Crown, prosecuted vast wars, I say, on its behalf, 'not ps, 

hut wholly with native revenues and native credit, and when tiie Crown formally took 
over the empire from their hands a few years ago, the boast was as true as it was 
disgraceful, that the Company had ‘‘won that empire for the Crown, without the ex- 
penditure of one shilling on the part of tliis nation.’* The truth is that the Company 
bilbed tills nation to continue the Government in their hands, by a tacit promise to 
make their conquests in India support themselves. We have built up our Indian 
empire wholly out of the resources of the people themselves, and now declare that the 
debt whieli the East India Company left as the result of this policy, is no concern of 
ours. Hot an English writer has touched upon the first Napoleon’s wars in Europe 
who has not spoken with indignation of his policy of making war support itself ; but, 
Sir, we have been ourselves the chief masters of that art. That hundred millions of 
debt hanging round the neck of the people of India represents a small part of the price 
at which our wonderful empire there has been founded ; hut not content, as other 
conquerors have been, with empire as an equivalent for the sacrifices through which 
it has been won, we insist that the people of India shall themselves pay to the last 
farthing the cost of the wars in which their own native rule was overthrown. The 
advantages of empire are ours ; the cost of its acquisitions thehs, even though their 
resources should have to be pledged a hundred millions deep to meet it. Do not let 
us deceive oui’selves. The course we have followed contrasts so strikingly with the 
history of oui- colonial acquisitions and other dependencies (all made fairly and 
honestly at our own expense), that it is amazing men can be found to talk about India 
in any terms but those of pity and indignation. But this is not the worst part of this 
stoiy, as we shall see hy-and-by, when I come to describe how the people of India have 
been made by this nation to defray the cost of wars carried on beyond their frontiers 
for purely Imperial purposes, and wholly by Imperial orders. 

I have pointed out how, at the very heginning, the whole cost of the Company’s, 

in other words, the nation’s, long struggle ■■>‘th the French on the • 

Coromandel coast, years before they had any .■ 1 . . was boldly cast upon 

tile shoulders of the people of Bengal the moment its revenues were acquired. Now 
the Company estimated the cost of that war towards the close of the century at up- 
wards of five millions sterling. So tliat the people of India have really paid, includ- 
ing interest, the enormous sum of 160 millions sterling for a straggle that was waged 
by this nation against its French rivals long before those people became our subjects 
at all. They might as justly have been required to pay the cost of the Duke of 
Marlborough*s campaigns in Europe. The struggle was maintained, from first to 
last, purely for national pmposes, and was assisted throughont by the forces of the 
Crown. When the work was accomplished and the Company’s hill had to be paid, 
there was the God-send of the Bengal Dewanee to meet it, and a draft was sent 
boldly in for the whole amount. 

I miglit enlarge. Sir, upon the private exactions wrung out of that unfortunate 
province during the first twenty years of our rule therein. It is quite impossible to 
estimate their amount ; nor does any history of India that I know of give any adequate 
idea of the ruthless course of spoliation that set in with Lord Clive’s victories of 
1757. The Ninth Deport of 1783, Bolt’s Indian Affairs, and Dow’s Introduction, 
all inaccessible to the general reader, lift the veil partially upon the hateful spectacle. 
The coui’se begun by Lord Clive resulted in reducing at last one-third of the 
Dewanee territory to jungle. How could it he otherwise ? The nation was delirious 
with the brilliant prospects held out to it by Clive. In the language of the House 
of Commons itself (its Ninth Eeport), Bengal “ suffered what was tantamount to an 
annual plunder of its manufactures and its produce to the value of 1,200,000Z.” from 
the^ exactions of the Crown and Company alone. What the private spoil amounted 
to, it is impossible to estimate. Suffice it to say that, by the consent of the authorities 
of the period, it was not less than some 20,000,000z. ‘ sterling from 1757 to 1782. For 
twenty years after the acquisition of the Dewanee the territories were a scene of 
misery and oppression such as the world has seldom seen, while a steady and con- 
tinuous chain upon their supposed wealth, but actual destitution, went on. It 
would be impossible to read in this, or in any other modern assembly, Commissioner 
Paterson’s evidence of what took place under our rule of Bengal during the first 
twenty years of that rule. 
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To dignify the Company’s investments at that period with the name of trade 
were to prostitute the term.* Their dividends were wrung from the misery of the 
people committed to theii' rule, and to the shame of this country it guaranteed those 
dividends upon being permitted to share this spoil. Act after Act of Parliament was 
passed confiiming them in possession of the territories they were destroying, upon 
condition of their paying a certain annual proportion of the revenues into the English 
Exchequer. Under these Acts a great many payments were made, and it was not 
until the resomces of the province utterly broke down that they were discontinued. 
These direct and open appropriations of money made by the English Exchequer from 
the Indian Treasury, xmder the authority of these Acts and in some other ways, 
amount to-day, with interest at 5 per cent, only, to the enormous sum of 400 to 500 
millions sterling.! 

Let it he well understood that these sums of money were taken solely by the 
superior might of this country from the poverty-stricken people of Bengal — for it was 
upon that province the whole weight of these exactions fell — without pretext, plea, 
or pretence of any kind that we had a right to them, except the right of the stronger. 
I ask you, as Christian gentlemen sitting here to-day, do we owe this money to the 
people of India, or has time condoned the wrong ? By an act of pure violence we 
seized upon the taxes of Bengal, and brought them annually to this country, and 
we abandoned the claim only when the territory broke completely down under the 
exaction. 

I have now to direct your attention to a transaction of later times. You may 
remember that the monopoly of the trade with India which the East India Company 
enjoyed under its charters was put an end to in 1814, and that from that year the 
trade with India was tlmown open to the private merchants of this country. The 
monopoly of the C/uha trade was continued to the Company twenty years longer, 
down to the year 1834. Upon the expiration of the charter in that year the Company 
was deprived of all trading character whalever, and requhed to confine itself to an 
administration of the political affairs of India, in trust for the English Crown. Up 
..to this period the Company had retained its character as a society of merchants 
engaged in trade. It was now required to desist therefrom altogether, and it became, 
under the Act of 1834, a purely political body. 

The joint trading and administrative operations in which the Company bad been 
engaged, had ended in the accumulation of a debt of some 60,000,0002. sterling. 
Two years ago I spoke upon this subject as follows : — 

“ The paid-up capital of the old East India Company amoiTnted to the sum of 
6,000,0002. sterling, and with this capital they carried on the somewhat incongruous 
occupations of East India merchants and rulers of India. 'Well, it was found im- 
possible to keep the accounts of the two separate ; and in 1834, when Parliament put 
an end to the trade of the Oompan_ r *'*. capital of the Company Bad 

disappeared, and a debt of 50 or 60 ■ ■ ■ ■ -as owing by them. Whether 

the revenues of India had gained or 1 , , j, • by the trade of the Company, 

no man could tell. Some said one thing ; some another. The only thing that was 
certain was, that the financial result of the joint business of trading and ruling, 
was an enormous debt. The Company and Inclia were ever treated, by this country,, 
as partners ; and under that partnership the former was empowered,^ by^ Act of 
Parliament — ^let the net result of their trading and governing be what it might— to 
declare a dividend every year of 10 per cent, upon their 6,000, OOOZ, of capital called 
East India Stock, even though they had to borrow the money to pay it. The rcsidt 
was tliat the price of that Stock ruled constantly somewhat above 200. Well, iu 
1834, the nation determined to put a stop to the trade of the Company altogether, 
and to confine them to the business of administration. It was affirmed that the 
interests of English merchants demanded that the trade should henceforth be open 
in their favour. The Company itself protested that great profits had accrued to the 
Indian revenues from the trade, and that their debt would have been much heavier 
but for these profits. I believe it was impossible to determine, with any reasonable 
certainty, what the net result of the trade had been, except for the last few years of 
its continuance. 


* Kintli ffeport, 1Y83, pp. 14-27. Bolt’s Indian Affairs. Bow’s Introduction to History of Hin. 
dostan. Lord Olive’s Letters. Appendix to Third Report, 1773. « , . 

t See List of them at length, at p. 60 of Papers respecting the Negotiation for the Charter of 1814. 
Printed by Court of Directors, 1813. 
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” Parliament xesolvod, however, and wisely, that the trade of the Company, 
whether it were profitable or otherwise, should cease, in the interests of the private 
merchants of Great Britain. In other words, the partnership between the East India 
Company and the people of India was declared dissolved, and as there were little 
assets to divide, hnt enormous liabilities to meet, it was generously determined that 
the East India Company should be let out of the partnership, and the people of India 
required to pay the Company just twice the amount of their paid-up capital, or a sum 
of 12,000,000/. sterling, on the ground that they had for very many years been 
empowered by the same Parliament to declare an annual dividend out of Indian 
revenues of 10 per cent, upon their 6,000,000/. of Stock ! 

“ It is truly amazing that such a transaction should liave been possible. Upon the 

supposition that the trade was profitable, surely it was reasonable, w’ 

that trade to the merchants of this country, that they should have ' 

East India Company for its loss. On the other hand, if the track -v ^ _ 

it was monstrous to require the people of India to recoup the ; . 

the capital it had lost therein. 

“ If we even assume that the Company’s capital had been sunk on territorial 
account, the replacement of that capital out of the revenues of India was all that 
could be justly exacted therefrom ; while to require that India should pay a forfeit of 
6,000,000/. sterling beyond that capital, that the merchants of Great Britain might 
obtain the advantages of an open trade with China, does seem the very acme of 
injustice. 

‘^'However, so it was determined, and the result is, that you will find a charge of 
630,000i entered year by year in the Indian balance-sheet as the first item of the 
Home charges. This item alone represents, (without interest) an abstraction of 
capital from India since 1834: of no less a sum than 19,000,000/. sterling I With 
interest at five per cent only, it would represent, I suppose, two-thirds of the present 
debt of India.” 

Kow since making that statement I have looked a good deal more closely into the 
matter, and am compelled to make the picture a good deal darker. 

It was admitted by the Company themselves that their trade with India for many 
years before its close had been carried on at a loss, and even if wc allow that the trade 
with China had been profitable to the full extent made out by the Company’s ac- 
countants, I am persuaded, after looking carefully into tlie controversy, that so far 

from the Company having earned in trade the I’—’ 1 'r-’’' - 'h they had ammally 

appropriated for nearly three-quarters of a ce: ■ ' . had ever come out 

of the revenues of India. Viewing the circumstances under which that trade was 
carried on after the acquisition of the Dewanee by Lord Olive in 1765, 1 have not a 
doubt that an honestly prepared balance-sheet of the Company’s trade from that year 
down to the yeiur 1834: — and it would bo quite possible to prepare such a balance-sheet 
— would show that the trade, though a monopoly, had resulted in uniform loss. I say 
this after a comprehensive and careful review of all the discussions of the period. The 
Company’s trading operations upon the whole were simply disastrous, and the divi- 
dends they had appropriated year after year under the pretence that they were earned 
in trade, were simply wiung, under the legislative sanction of this country, ftom the 
pockets of the unhappy people of India.* It would be impossible for me on this 
occasion to go at length into the proof of this statement, but I will direct your 
attention to one or two facts which it is desirable to state. And the first is this : that 
i’ , C' ” ■ ' y’ - ' ■ ‘■'e was carried on for seventy years before its close wholly upon the 
r . ■■ ■ ■ of tlie Government of India. The fiction was that the two-thirds 

of a million a-year divided by the gentlemen in Leadenhail Street were the profits 
earned upon the employment of their 6,000,0007. of paid-up capital. 

Upon this point a remarkable statement was made before the Select Committee of 
1830 by one of the witnesses : — 

“I will only advert,” said Mr. Eickards, “to one circumstance which happened in 
the year 1813, when Mr. Cartwright, the late Accountant-General of the East India 
Company, was examined before the Select Committee, of which I was a member. Mr. 
Cartwright, upon that occasion, was asked a question with regard to the Company’s 
capital, and his answer was simply this : ‘ Capital, Sir, I have been forty years in the 
Company’s service, and I never could find out that they had any capital at all,’ ”t 

Mr, Eickards tells us that the statement gave such offence to one of the directors of 

* Wilson’s Note, p. 31i. MilPs Third Volume : ed. 1858. f First Keport, 1830, p. 4.61. 
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the Company who was present on the occasion, that Mr. Cartwright requested to be 
allowed to modify it. But, Sir, he had told the simple truth. I have gone all through 
the elaborate efibrts made by the Company’s auditor, subsequently, to establish the 
fact that the Company had a capital to lose, and I say, unhesitatingly, that there is no 
room for honest doubt that the Company’s capital had been swallowed up over and 
over again in their dividends and early wars. 

From the date of the Dewanee, the power of the Company to trade at all was 
derived entirely from its command of the revenues of Bengal, and its credit as the 
Government of India.* If any of my hearers want confirmation of these statements, I 
refer them to the Ninth Report of the Committees of 1782 as to the nature of the Com- 
pany’s trade j and as to its dependence upon tlie credit and resources of the j'evenues 
of India, to a letter addressed by the Bight Honourable Henry Dundas (afterwards 
Viscount Melville) to the Chairman of the East India Company, dated 3rd June, 1801, 
in the Bine Book of 1805. It will be remembered that Mr. Dimdas was President of 
the Board of Control, and the subject of his letter was “ The Indian Debt." 

Now, as it was npon the credit and resources of the people of India that the Com- 
pany’s trade was carried on, it would have been but just to the former that if any 
profits were made, they should liave been permitted to share therein. But the revenues 
of India were never even credited with the interest which had to be paid upon the 
advances required for their investments. All the resources of India and all its credit 
were used iu this great oue-sidcd j^artuership as freely as the Company pleased, while 
the notion that the people of India had any claim on the profits that might result from 
these operations seems never to have entered any man’s mind in those days. All the 
l;ie iib, T-* Ta ]jad in the matter was to supply funds for the Company’s 
, -year for their dividends, lot the result of the trade be wiiat 
it might. As a matter of fact the loss was uniform and could not possibly be other- 
wise.t In the year 1814, as I have said, Parliament threw open the trade with India 
to private enterprise, tut conthmed to the Company a monopoly of the China trade 
for twenty years longer. This suited the Company very well, for it did not deny that 
the monopoly of the trade with India had resulted in nothing but loss. To ascertain 
what the results of the China trade alone would be, the Company was required to make 
a complete separation in that year between its accounts as a commercial corporation, 
and its territorial revenues and expenditure. I wish you now to mark particularly 
w-hat took place. There was no doubt whatever, there could be no doubt whatever, in 
any honest mind, that the Company’s capital of 6,000,000?. had been swallowed up, in 
dividends and losses, over and over again. The Company could not trade upon 
nothing, and to provide it, in its trading character, with a capital, what do you think 
was done ? Under sanction of the Board of Control, for Parliament never knew of 
the matter until twenty years afterwards, the Company were empowered to open their 
books with a capital of 21,000,000?. by the very convenient methed of assuming tiiat 
every asset the Gompany held that was at all commercial in its form or origin, should 
be held to belong to them in their capacity of private merchants.! No matter how 
that property had been acquired, the millions of produce lying in their warehouses iu 
XfOndon, and the millions more on their way home from India and China, purchased 
from first to last out of Indian revenues — all was declared to be the commercial assets 
or capitfl rf ll.e C the debt round their necks was transferred to the 

debit of ci* -■sr Under this convenient arrangement, the long period 

of bad trading and losses which followed the acquisition of the Dewanee iu 1/65, 
resulted in leaving tiie Company with a capital of 21,000,0 ■ . ■ ougli they 

had started with nothing, and had divided 23,000,000?. of ! . . ■ . the iiitor- 

veiiing half-century I § The transaction nearly takes away one s breath. Pwenty 
years afterwards, when the trade with China also had to he given up, the Company s 
balance-sheet was made out in conformity with this fiction of 1814, and the Company s 
advocates protested that they were defrauded out of 9,000,000?. when the amount ot 
their capital in that year was struck down to the limit of 12,000,000?. That sum, 
Gentlemen, the people of India have been required to pay : tliey are paying it now, 
year by year, at the rate of two-thirds of a million, to purchase the privilege oi an 


* "Wilson’s Note, quoted above. Parliamentary Returns : East India, 1805. 
t BiacCuUocb, 185S ed., p. 552. Select 6(»mmifctee, 1830; First Report, 431. 
Olive’s Letters. Appendix to Third Report, 1173. 

t Select Commitiee, August 16, 1832, p. 206. Also xxvii. 

9 Maegregor, part xxii , p. 223. 
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open trade 'witli the East for our merchants. The transaction looked at justly was 
simply an infamy. British tax-payers decided that something must he paid to get 
rid of the Company’s mouopoly, and the readiest way to do it was to make the Indian 
tax-payer, already so cruelly oppressed in the matter, pay 12,000,000z. for the purpose. 
But even that was not the limit of the wrong. The Company’s princely commercial 
establishments at Canton and elsewhere had to be closed, and compensation made to 
their employe's for the loss of their appointments. You know how grand the Company’s 
ideas wm-e, and the magnificence of the scale on which their fleet and commercial 
agencies were paid. A dozen of their head-clerics in Canton alone received salaries of 
7000Z. to lOjOOOZ. a-year each, although they lived in the utmost splendour at the 
Company’s expense. Now, the whole commercial staff of the Company was held to 
have a sort of ‘‘vested interest” in their appointments, so that, instead of being 
simply pensioned off by their masters, they claimed “ compensation annuities ” for the 
loss of their appointments. The Company admitted the claim, but, instead of defraying 
it themselves, were empowered by the Act of 1834r (Sec. 9) to make the people of 
India find the money. The section is so worded that not one reader out of ten thou- 
sand would imagine what it involved. It involved the payment out of Indian taxes 
for an indefinite period of 150,000Z. a-year,* or, capitalized, a sum, I suppose, of 

3.000. 000L sterling. So that tlie abolition of the Company’s trade in 1SB4— a trade 
which, from the acquisition of the Dewanee, had been fraught with nothing but 
cruel wrong to India, and which was abolished at last in the interests of British 
merchants alone— had to bo purchased by the people of India at the frightful cost of 

15.000. 000Z. sterling, amounting, at 5 per cent, interest, to-day to 7O,000,000Z. or 

80.000. 000z. steiiing. I ask you, is it possible to concei ■■ r 

To treat the Indian debt as a debt owing by the people of . ■ ' ■ 

our eyes to the process by which that debt was incurred. 

Another plain and direct misappropriation of the revenues of India was the casting 
upon those revenues of the expenses of the Company’s establishments at St. Helena, 
Bencoolen, Malacca, and Prince of Wales Island. St. Helena was acquired a full 
century before the Company held a foot of territory in India outside their factories , 
and both it and Bencoolen were acquired and maintained purely for purposes con- 
• neoted with the commerce of the Company. The following pertinent question was 
put to Mr. Cosmo Melvill by one of the members of the Select Committee of 1830 
“ 5857, As the island of St. Helena was acquired long previously to the acquisition 
of the Dewanee in Bengal, and for purposes avowedly and exclusively commercial, 
on what ground have their expenses in general been charged to the political depart- 
ment (i e, to the revenues of India) ?” I wish you particularly to mark the answer : — 
“ There was a correspondence,’’ replied Mr. Melvill, “ between the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Commissioners upon that subject, and that correspondence ended in 
a resolution to charge the expense of St. Helena to the territory.” But I suppose no 
living man would venture to maintain that the people of India had any, even the 
remotest, interest in these outlying territories. St. Helena and Bencoolen were 
acquired and maintained before the Company had any territory in India whatever 
for its commercial needs; hut the moment they got possession of the revenues of 
B -■ - V the expense of both places upon the unhappy people of that province. 

• all these settlements have been abandoned, or the sovereignty of 

them assumed by the English Crown ; hut their acquisition and maintenance had cost 
the people of India in round figures the prinrApal sum of 10,0,,00,000z. to 12,000,000Z. 
sterling so far back as the year 1834, when, upon the cessation of the Company’s 
trade, St. Helena was talron by the Crown. Thus tlje cost of these settlements alone, 
which should have been defrayed either out of the Company’s trade, or out of the 
revenues of this country, amounts to-day, at 5 per cent, interest only, to a sum equiva- 
lent to the whole Indian debt I This wrong-doing, Sir, is so plain that it admits of 
no question. 

Take, again, the conquest of Ceylon. In old Parliamentary Blue Books of the 
early part of the century you will find a good deal of discussion upon this subject, 
the Company having striven very earnestly for years, in this instance, to prevent the 
wrong that was being done. I shall state the case in the very words of the Company. 
Bemonstrating in 1803 against the course of the Crown, they wrote ; — 

“ In the case of the capture of Ceylon, Government directed the Company to take 

* Lords’ Heport— East India Company, 1S40, p. 4. 
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possession of that island at a time when this country was not at war with the Dutch, 
It was conquered at the expense of the Company, but, contrary to all former example, 
instead of being united to their other Indian territories, was, at the end of two years, 
made a King’s Government. Afterwards, the charge and maintenance of it, with an 
expensive establishment of Crown officers, was committed to the Company, under a 
declaration that no reason appeared why, if it were retained on in peace, it should not 
be made over to them. When they had held it for six and-a-half years, at an expense 
of 1,500,0002., Government again took it from them without reimbursing any part of 
their expenditure ; and finally, upon a peace, the island was ceded to Great Britain, 
the government of it was retained by the Grown, and payment of the heavy outlay 
to which the Company had been subjected by the conquest and charge of this pos- 
session (exceptins: only one-half the expense of cap^ture — that is 168,0002. out of 
1,474,0007-.), is now refused.'’*^ 

In the same way, the Company fought very hard to get the Indian revenues reim- 
bursed for the cost of the expeditions they were required by the English Government 
to fit out to attack the Cape of Good Hope, Manilla, the Mauritius, and the hloluccas. 
So plainly was their demand founded in justice, that a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1808 reported upon the subject as follows : — 

“ Your Committee cannot, in justice to the Company, conclude this part of their 
report without calling the attention of the House to the remonstrances made against 
the mode adopted by the Committee in 1805, to take into consideration the account 
between the iDublic and the East India Company, as far as relates to the expenses in 
the capture and maintenance of Malacca and the Moluccas, and the maintenance of 
Ceylon-— a mode of decision hy which claims on the part of the Company to no less 
an amount than 1,972,9847. have been set aside.^’f 

You would surely imagine, after that, that tardy justice was done. No such thing. 
Tlie Company prosecuted their claim persistently down to the year 1822, when it 
amounted, with interest, to 5,185.0887. In that year the Company was paid 1,300,0007. 
to close its mouth, and j written off as a had debt owing by this 

country. That sum ai . . 5 per cent, interest — and India has never 

borrowed, upon the average, at so low a rate — to about 35,000,0007. sterling. 

The next item which I shall specify is the cost of f \ ■ ■ . Now, at the 

time when that war was decided upon by the English ( . . could be more 

satisfactory tbau the state of the Indian finances. There was a large and steady sur- 
plus in the annual accounts, and bad the country been left in peace there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that any change for the worse would have appeared therein. 
It is not possible for me here to narrate the circumstances which led the English 
Ministry to decide upon the invasion of Affghanistan. Suffice it to say that so unjus- 
tifiable is that war now seen to have been, that almost hy common consent it has come 
to he described as “ the iniquitous ” Aftglian war. 

So profound, moreover, were the misgivings of wliich the English Cabinet were 
conscious, as to the groimds of that war, that they did nc ' ■ ■ ■ ' Ibe papers to 

Parliament in their integrity, but deliberately garbled the Alexander 

Burnes, the envoy at Cabal, to give a colour of justification to their course. The people 
of India were no more responsible for that war than the people of New Zealand; and 
yet were they required not only to furnish, as in all these wars, the life lost therein, 
but every shilling of the cost, to the very last farthing. There has been a great 
deal of dispute as to what amount the war really cost. Some have estimated it at 
20,000,0007. sterling. I myself looked closely into the matter some years ago, and 
arrived at the conclusion, that before the last traces of the war disappeared from the 
Indian balance-sheet the sum amounted to nearer 40,000,0007. than 20,000,0007. Now 
bear in mind that the people of India were unable to meet that cost out of tbeir 
revenues, and had to borrow heavily to defray it. 'Well, if you take the lowest esti- 
mate of the cost, 20,000,0007., ami add 5 per cent, interest for the twenty-eight years 
that have passed away, the amount which that war has cost your fellow-subjects in 
India, piincipal and interest together, is just 80,000,0007, sterling. I ask you, as 
honest men, whose debt that really is ? Ours or theirs? You know how unjustifiable 
the war was, and how, from first to last, it was the doing of this nation ;% and yet we 
make India furnish not only the army that perished in the invasion, but every shilling 

* Report Committees, 1831-2, vol. ii., App., p. 186. 

+ Report Committee, 1805, App., 169-171. 

j Third Report Select Committee, 1853, p. 49. 
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of the cost, from its commenceioeiit to its close ; and when she was forced to borrow 
money to de&ay the yast outlay it entailed, we even refused the national guarantee to 
enable her to borrow at 3 per cent, instead of 5 ! 

That I may not detain you, I pass over our China wars, the last war in Burmah, 
and the Persian war— concerning every one of which may the severest strictures be 
made upon the conduct of tMs country ir '■ ‘ '--I-:*” ‘nplyjum 

up the half-dozen instances I have given 11' !■ .the India 

revenues during the short time we have administered them : — 


Principal Amount^ viith Interest at 5 Per Cent, 
1757. War against the Prench in the Carnatic (estimated at 


5.000. 0002.).. ; £160,000,000 

1783. Private exactions owing from Bengal, 1757 to 1782 (esti- 
mated at 20,000,000/.) 1,200,000,000 

1757 to 1808. Direct appropriations by the English Crown under 

Act of Parliament (5,135,0002.) 450,000,000 

1834. East India Company, for abolition of their trade * 

(15,000,0002.) 75,000,000 

1757 to 1834. St. Helena, Bencoolen, &c. (10,000,0002. to 

12.000. 0002.) 100,000,000 

1800-3. Conquest of Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, <&o. (4,000,0002. 

in 1822) 35,000,000 

1840-2. TheAffghanWar .. .. 80,000,000 


£2,100,000,000 


Fabulous as the amount appears, I am persuaded that it . falls very far short of the 
real measure of our wrongful exactions from that country. For I have taken no 
account of the Company’s dividends drawn from its revenues under the pretence that 
they were earned in trade, nor of the high rate of interest at which the Company ever 
borrowed, nor of the numberless payments made year by year under the head of Home 
Charges, which ought to have been borne by this country. I have given simply a few 
of Ihe grosser instances of our want of consideration for the people of that country, 

and you see the almost fabulons sum they amount to. The Home «■ — -y ■ ■ 

have all this while steadily augmented, and the amount of Family 1 ’ : ' 
tliey reach at the present moment 12,000,0002. to 15,000,000/. sterling a~year,* the 
annual penalty which the people pay for the establishment of foreign rule in their 
country. It is impossible for me to enter upon any detailed examination of them 
here, but I may say that from the year 1757, when Bengal virtually iell under our 
dominion, down to the present year, the net amonnt of wealth transferred from that 
country to this under the head of Home Charges and Family Bemittances has not 
fallen short of 400,000,0002. sterling, and were interest computed upon the amomrt, 
the figures would seem too extravagant for statement. 

And now let me point out the effects which these enormous abstractions of capital 
from India had upon that country. It is barely twenty years, then, since the condition 
of its masses everywhere— a condition brought about directly by these exactions — ^was 
so abject as to excite the deepest alarm on the part of every man who understood what 
that condition really was. The public mind of this country is just now interested in 
a correspondence which has recently taken place in India between the Supreme 
Goverment and certain of its officials on the comparative merits of British and native 
administration in India ; and upon the whole the correspondence may be regarded as 
favourable to ourselves. Tho inquiry happens to be made at a moment when the 
tendency of our short-sighted and purely selfish administration has been counteracted 
in the most singular manner by events fur the occurrence of which we can claim no 
credit whatever, and but for which I am satisfied there would have ‘been but one 
testimony to-day of the calamitous character of our rule. The events to which I refer 
are the discovery of the gold-iiolds of California and Australia, the expansion of the 
opium-trade, the Crimean war, the Mutiny, and, abovo all, the late civil war in 
America. These are events for wliich I suppose the most patriotic of Englishmen 
will admit we are entitled to take no credit, while nothing is more certain than that 
we owe tho present material prosperity of British India almost wliolly thereto. 

* Note A, p. 253. 
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I first landed in India in 184:7, and I well remember the sboct winch my com- 
placency sustained at finding myself followed along the Poonah road with the impre- 
cations of a poor naked fakir, who cursed me and my nation “ by his gods for having 
reduced his country to pauperism. The burden of his story was that since our coming 
we had drained the country of every silver rupee that it contained. Looking back 
upon the poor fellow’s story, with more insight now than I had then into the condition 
of his times, I am compelled to avow my belief that the effect of our rule had been 
precisely what he so passionately affirmed with oaths and curses. How this came to 
pass is now well understood by Indian economists. The disappearance of silver, and 
consequent depression of the whole agricultural class of the country to a condition of 
abject dependence upon the sowcar or native banker, was the result' partly of the 
change of administrative system introduced by us, under which we exacted the land 
revenue in silver, where, under our native predecessors, it had been taken m kind^ 
and partly of the giant system of absenteeism by which our rule was unavoidably 
marked. India can obtain silver, to provide her people with ornaments and to 
replenish her wasteful currency, only by her exports of produce ; while those exports, 
under our rule, were so largely absorbed by oui* exactions, and by our system of 
absenteeism, that her imports of bullion never kept pace with the growing necessity 
for them.* Our fiscal system, moreover, threw ten times the work upon the cur- 
rency which it ever had done before, while the necessities of a foreign rule, and the 
wrongful exactions of that rule, absorbed so much of the exports of the country as 
made an importation of bullion upon the required scale impossible. The result was 
that prices everywhere fell to a point which reduced the agricultural masses to the 
most abject want; a condition from which the providence of God alone, and not any 
statesmanship of ours, has redeemed them. During the first half of the present cen- 
tuiy prices of produce fell heavily, and the period of their recovery is exactly 
coincident with the discovery of the gold-fields, the springing up in JSurope of a 
demand for new exports, oil-seeds, hemp and jute, through the Russian war, the expan- 
sion of the opium trnde, and the extraordinary prices paid for cotton since the year 
1S61. We owe to these events, I say, that upon a review of oirr administration we 
are able to-day to assume a somewhat reassuring tone.f 

But what was the result of that rule twenty years ago? And to what had it 
brought the people everywhere ? The testimony is, I believe, as unanimous as it is 
sickening. Instead of our ' rule contrasting favourably with native rule, it was a blight 
upon every province to which it reached. The revolution which has taken place is 
one of the most extraordinary and unlooked-for events of modern history. No thanks 
to us, however, for the change. Our system is the very same to-day that it was then, 
and has the same pauperizing tendencies. The check which the country has sustained 
within the last two years, since the cessation of the American war, sliows plainly the 
old causes at work still, Bor two years past, under the heavy drain of the Homo 
Charges, and our system of absenteeism (absorbing some 15 or 16 millions of exports), 
.all power to import silver has been lost, and it is hard to say when it will reajjpear. 
The rupee, which for many years had been worth about 2s. Id. in exchange, has fallen 
month after month for the last two years, till it is now barely worth Is. lOid. The 
prosperity of India depends upon her ability year by year to supply herself with 
silver in our markets, for she produces none herself, and her commerce must stagnate 
and decay if our rule prevents the natural expansion of her currency, the repair of its 
waste, and the current wear and loss of the ornaments of 200,000.000 of people, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that India under our laile will ever again tread the 
bitter depths she has trodden in the past, but it is sufficient ground of alarm that tlie 
causes of that misery exist in greater force to-day than they ever did. 

The condition of wretchedness into which British India had come about the year 
1840-1847 is almost indescribable. Allow me to direct yonr attention to some pictures 
which have been left us of the period. Some of you will remember a series of letters 
whj'ch a]>per.rcd iri the Calcutta press about the year 1837, under LordWm. Bentiiick’s 
t the character of our rule. The letters created a profound 
sensation . , ^ . 'I veil of our self-love was rudely torn aside, and the prin- 

ciples and effects of our rule laid bare by one whose eyes were opened to the facts, 
The author of these letters proved to be the Honourable Frederick John Shore, at 

* * Bombay Quarterly Review/ April, 185T. Lords* Reports, 1840 — ^East India Company, pp. 91-2. 

f See Note B, p. 256. 
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that time Judge of the Civil Court of Furrukhabad. Some of you are probably familiar 
with the letters. I can do no more than read to this assembly a passage or two from 
their concluding remarks : — 

More than seventeen years have elapsed since I first landed in this country ; hut 
on my arrival, and during a residence of about a year in Calcutta, I well recollect the 
q^uiet, comfortable, and settled conviction which in those days existed in the minds 
of the English population, of the ' ’ ^ ■ I on the natives of India by the 

establishment of the English rule, c . • ■ the native Governments which 

we had supplanted ; the excellent system for the administration of justice which we 
liad introduced ; our moderation ; our anxiety to benefit the people — in short, our 
virtues of eveiy 1 ■■ * -r—* descanted on as so many establislied truths, which 

it was heresy to . ■ ■ ■ * ' sionally I remember to have heard some hints and 
assertions of a eontraiy nature from some one who had spent many years in the interior 
of the country ; hut tiie storm which was immediately raised and thundered on the 
head of die unfortunate individual who should presume to question the established 
creed was almost sufficient to appal the boldest. 

“Like most other young men who had no opportunities of judging for themselves, 
it was but natural that I should imbibe the same notions ; to which may he added the 
idea of the universal depravity of the people, which was derived from the same source. 
Being appointed to the Upper P ■' , " " 1 other boyish recreations occupied 

so much time on the voyage u;^ ■ , id little leisure for observation or 

inquiry which could lead to any change of opinion; unfortir- T 1 that 

nothing interesting or instructive could he gained from any ■ i . the 

people, and, like the '“‘v -ountiymen, supposed even the most intelligent 

native to he inferior 1 ■ ■ > . though his education had been on the lowest 

possible scale, 

“ For a year or two longer I entertained similar sentiments, and possibly might 
have retained them to the end of my sojourn in India, had I continued my mode of 
life at that period; residing at a large English station, associating entirely among 
my countrymen, and holding no more communication with the people of the country 
tlmn the actual demand of business required. But, fortunately for myself, I was sent 
to reside alone for some months at Biillundshin, an out-station, where I had little 
intercourse with Europeans, and where I was necessitated to have recourse to the 
opinions of respectable natives, from utter inability to form a judgment on many of the 
cases which were brought before me. In the mean time, for my own convenience, I 
had made some progress in the language, so that I was able to communicate with the 
people without the aid of an interpreter. 

“ From the intercourse which thus took place, I was enabled to perceive the errors 
and absurdities of my former notions, and soon discovered that, though the natives 
were of a different race and complexion from ourselves, there were among them men 
of respectability and worth ; and that, with regai’d to their own country and concerns, 
many of them were very well informed. I also reflected on the expediency of not 
depending wholly upon such aid; that it was the duty of those in official situations 
to make themselves acquainted with the customs of the people ; and on the very poor 
character a man would receive for intelligeno ; ’‘ ,1 England after many 

years* residence, he were unable to give any ■ i ■ . ‘ or of the people. 

“ I endeavoured, therefore, to acquire a i ------- i people, 

and becoming more familiar with their ha'-- . , ■ . i ■ is (which I soon 

found them willing enough to communicate), 1 perceived a strong feeling of disaffec- 
tion towards the 'British Government, and a dislike to the English themselves as a 
nation, and, generally speaking, indeed, as individuals. This impression insinuated 
itself by degrees into my mind, which was natm-ally by no means disposed to receive 
it, all my previous conceptions having produced ideas and opinions quite of a contrary 
nature ; still, it was so constantly forced upon my notice, directly or indirectly, that, 
in spite of myself, the conviction was irresistible, 

“ This being the case, an attempt to discover the reasons for such sentiments on 
the port of the native population was the natural result. Well-founded complaints 
of oppression and extortion, on the part of both Government and individuals, were 
innumerable. The question then was, why, with all our high professions, were not such 
evils redressed? This, however, I was assured was impossible under the existing 
system ; and I was thus gradually led to an inquiry into the principles and practice of 
the British-Indian Administmtion. Proceeding in this, I soon„found myself at no loss 
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to tmderstaiid tlie feelings of tlie people both towards our Government and to' ourselves. 

It would have been astonishing indeed had it been otherwise. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the English had been to make the whole Indian nation subservient^ in every possible 
way^ to the interests and benefits of themselves. They have been taxed to the utmost 
lirrdt ; every successive province, as it has fallen into our possession, has been made a 
field for higher exaction ; and it has always been our boast how greatly we have raised 
the revenue above that which the native rulers were able to extort. The Indians have 
been excluded from every honour, dignity, or office which the lowest Englishman 
could be prevailed upon to accept, while our public offices, and,^ as we are pleased to 
call them, courts of justice, have been sinks of every species of villany, fraud, chicane, 
oppression, and injustice ; to such an extent, that men who have been robbed of their 
property, and whose relations have been murdered, will often pay large sums to the 
police to prevent investigation, from the dread of being compelled to attend one of our 
coui'ts, even in the character of a prosecutor or witness.*’ 

* ♦ ♦ * * jft * 

** The summary is, that the British-Indian Government has been, practically, one 
of the most extortionate and oppressive that ever existed in India ; one under which 
injustice has been, and maybe committed, both by the Government and by individuals, 
provided the latter be rich to an almost unlimited extent, and under which redress 
from injury is almost unattainable ; the consequence of wlricli is, that we are abhorred 
by the people, who would hail witlx joy^and instantly join, the standard of any power 
whom they thought strong enough to cfeasion our downfall. Some acknowledge this, 
and observe that it is the unavoidable result of the imposition of a foreign yoke. ^ That 

this is ' ■ -I* vemment conducted on the principles which have hitherto 

actuate! • . ■ true; but had the welfare of the people been our object, 

a very different course would have been adopted, and very different results would have 
followed ; for, again and again I repeat it, there is nothing in the circumstance itself 
of onr being foreigners of different colour and faith that should occasion the people to 
hate us. We may thank ourselves for having made their feelings towards us what 
they are.’’* 

ITow such was the judgment upon our rule, Gentlemen, of one concerning whose 
competency to form an opinion there never has been, as I believe, a doubt. Mr. Shore 
was a member of the Bengal Civil Service, and he describes the effects of our rule on 
that side of India. I must trouble you with some further testimony, ^ and Intake ^it 
from the other side of India. Here, then, is a description of what our ^ V • . ■ 
Western India to about the same period, from the pen of Ms. Saville ‘‘■1 ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

the Commissioners of Eevenue in the Deccan : — 

“ For many years past I have, in common with many others, painfully witnessed 
their decline [the people} ; and more especially tliat part of the community which has 
emphatically been styled the ‘ sinews of the state * — the ixeasantry of India. It is not 
a single, hnt a combination of causes, which has produced this result. Some ot these 
are, and have been from the beginning, obvious to those who have watched with 
attention the development of the pririciples of our rule in relation to such as have 

been ■ I ' blended with our system— or are opposed to it in practical 

effect, i arent, and some complex ; whilst another class of the decline 

may possibly be involvecl'in obscurity. 

‘‘ It is a startling, but too notorious a fact, that though loaded with a vastly 
greater absolute amount of taxation, and harassed hj'’ various severe acts of tyranny 
and oppression, yet the country was in a state of prosperity under the native rule, 
vs^hen compared with that into which it has fallen under the avowedly mild sway^ or 
British administration. Though, in stating the subject, I have used the expression 
‘ a vastly greater absolute amount of taxation/ yet I would beg to be tmderstood as 
being fully aware those terms must be treated in a qualified sense, since it is manifest 
that, relatively viewed, a smaller numerical amount of taxation may, with reference to 
the means of payment, be, in point of fact, more burdensome than a much larger 
where the resources are more adequate to the object. But, in the particular case in 
point, it is, I believe, ability which has diminished ; and that, too, to many gra(ms 
below the proportionate fall in the pecuniary amount of fiscal demand. To the 
pecuniaiy injurious result are also to be added the many unfavourable circumstances 
inseparable for a time from a foreign rule. In elucidation of the position that this 
country is verging to the lowest ebb of pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant 

* ‘Letters on Indian Affairs/ vol. ii., pp. 5l'7-'20. 
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with, considerations of the most serious importance — ^namely, that of late years a large 
portion of the public revenue has been paid by encroachment upon the capital of the 
country, small though that capital is in itself. I allude to the property of the peasantry, 
which consists of personal ornaments of the precious metals and jewels, convertible, as 
occasions require, to profitable purposes, and accommodations in agiicultoal pursuits, 
most frequently in the shape of pawn, till the object has been attained. I feel certain 
that an examination would establish that a considerable share of this and otlier 
property, even to cattle and household utensils, has been for ever alienated from its 
proprietors to make good the public revenue. In addition to this lamentable evidence 
of poverty is another of equal force, to be seen in all parts of the country, in the 
numerous individuals of the above class of the community wandering about for the 
employment of hirelings, which they are glad to obtain even for the most scanty 
pittance. In short, almost everything forces the conviction that we have before us a 
narrowing progi’ess to utter pauperism.” 

Mr. Marriotf s testimony seems to have been concurrent with that of every other 
officer of the State. Mr. Qiberne, after an absence of fourteen years from Guzerat, 
returned to it, as judge, in 1840. “ Everywhere,” he told the Commons’ Committee on 
Cotton Cultivation in 1848, he remarked deterioration, and— 

‘‘ I did not see so many of the more wealthy classes of the natives. The aristocracy, 
when we first had the country, used to have their gay carts, horses, and attendants, 
and a gi-eat deal of finery about them, and there seemed to be an absence of all 
that. . . . The ryots all complained that^hey had had money once, but they had 
none now.” 

In a private letter, dated 1849, ** written by^ a gentleman high in the Company’s 
service,” and quoted in a pamphlet published in 1851, the decay of Guzerat is thus 
described ; — 

“ Many of tbe best families in the province, who were rich and well-to-do when we 
came into Guzerat in 1807, have now scarcely clothes to their backs. . . . Our 
demands in money on the talookdars are more than three times what they originally 
paid, without one single advantage gained on theii- parts. Parties from whom they 
have been compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of interest eiiforeod their demands 
by attachment of their land and villages; thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, 
without the chance of extricating themselves. AVhat, then, must become of their 
rising families ?” 

•Concerning Bengal, the ^Friend of India’ wrote in 1853 as follows : — 

“ No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact, that the condition of the Bengal 
peasant is almost as wretched and degraded as it is possible to conceive ; living in the 
most miserable hovel, scarcely fit for a dog-kennel, covered with tattered rags, and 
unable, in too many instances, to procure more, than a single meal a-day for himself 
and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary comforts of life. 
We speak without exaggeration when we affirm that if the real condition of those who 
raise the harvest, which yields [a revenue ofj between three and four millions a-year, 
was fully known, it would make tbe ears of every one who heard thereof to tingle/’ 

Now, Sir, I wish this assembly to understand that instead of being exceptional, this 
testimony as to the condition of the people under onr rule is but an epitome of uni- 
versal opinion twenty-five years ago. Here are to be seen the legitimate and direct 
effects of that rule — a steady narrowing progress to utter pauperism ” in eveiy pro- 
vince of the empire. And I say we owe the vast improvement of late years not to any 
radical changes of our administrative system, but to the good providence of God, that 
stepped in to avert the ruin onr selfishness was working. I could detain you here till 
midnight, were it necessary, with testimony of. the same order.* And I lay stress 
upon this fact, that I may administer a wholesome check to the dangerous conclusions 
into which Sir John Lawrence’s correspondence with Sir Bichard Temple and others 
are calculated to betray this countiy. Do not flatter yourselves that it is the enlighten- 
ment of our rule that hns brought about the comparative prosperity which British India 
at tliis moment happily enjoys. The direct tendency of that rule is to pauperize the 
people, not to enrich them. We may sum up the chief advantages it can boast in the 
statement that under it the people are protected from foreign invasion and from civil 
war. He must be a bold man who will affirm that our administration of justice, police, 
revenue, or anything else in the country, until vei'y lately^ had in any respect whatever 
been equal to average native rule. Nor, Sir, may we plead that we were ignorant of 
the tendencies of our rule ? Those tendencies were discerned very early in its history, 

* See in particular ‘ Calcutta Review,’ 1844, pp, 189-217. Also Mackay’s ‘ Western India.’ 1853. 
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and pressed with singular vigour upon the coJiscience of the country. Hardly had the 
Dewaiiee of Bengal come into our hands, than the nature of the Government we were 
setting up was fully exposed and its ruinous tendencies pointed out in the most foi’cible 
terms by How, Bolt, Burke, and others : and their gloomy anticipations were fulfilled 
to the letter. 

Nowy Sir, I was in India when the mutiny of ten years ago broke out, and I well 

remember the shock which it occasioned dur nat’ "-n’ few 

months the popular account of it was this—that ■ i = ■ , in the midst of a 

race of tigers thhsting for our blood, and, not '■ ■ ' ure, had conferred 

upon them a rule far too paternal and gentle for ' ■ . ■ \ 

I could illustrate my statement by quotations from the periodical literature of the 
time, which would painfully surprise you. Our rule liad been too good for the 
natives ; henceforth we were to rule them wifcli a rod of iron. A little later the belief 
was everywhere inculcated that our sufferings were hut a Divine chastisement for 
our cowardly failure to confess our Christianity more openly before the people, and 
the Government was commanded to assert its faith, let it offend whom it might. 
"With better insight into the true causes of that terrible rebellion, I ventured to 
suggest that our rule perhaps, after all, had not been quite so single-minded as we 
thought; and in the columns of the old ‘Bombay Times’ I gave the fullest and 
heartiest support to the policy of the late Lord Canning. You must not ask men like 
Mr. Marshman, remember, for its causes; they are too deeply implicated in the 
policy that produced it to be listened to with res[)ect. I will tell you wiierein the 
strength of that terrible niovemeiit lay. Our incessant exactions upon the Indian, 
treasury had driven the Indian Government to its wits’ end for resources. The 
Afighau war in particular, with its 40,000,000/. of outlay, had brought, about that 
state of chronic deficit with which it has been the faJiion of the English press 
until lately to reproach us. Well, as the resources of the Indiau treasury failed, tlie 
Government began to cast its eyes uj)on the treasuries of the independent States ot 
India, the territories of its native allies.* Every other consideration of good govern- 
ment was subordinated in those days to the increase of the revenues, and no man got 
any praise as a Government officer but the man who could squeeze the most money 
out of his charge. The result was that we came at last to be committed to a desperate 
struggle with the princes and private landholders of the country for their possessions. 
Upon one pretext or another every native State in the country was held liable to lapse 
to ns ; while an Act was deliberately passed in Southern India (the Act IX. of 1851) 
to create defects by law in all the piivate freeholds (Enums) of the country. I wish 
here, again, that I had time to establish tiiis short but truthful summary of the causes 
of the rebellion by reference to authorities, I am speaking, however, within the 
hearing of geiitleineii who know the truth of my statements. The mutiny was 
undoubtedly bj'ought to a head by the greased cartridge, but the strength of the 
movement lay in the fact that the whole country was profoundly disaffected to our 
rule, and no wonder. 

Howl ■ 1 “ ' he admitted that the suppression of that rebellion was a 

matter of ' ^ to this country, quite as much so as to the people of India. 

We are nearly all agreed as to its causes, and that it was we and not they who were 
to blame for it. 

What tlien in equity can be more certain, than that the cost of suppressing the 
outbreak should be borne by those by whose misrule it was occasioned f Let it be 
well understood that there is no longer much controversy as to its causes. The 
English Government of the day was committed to a course of spoliation of high and 
lowt On one pretext or another our treaties with the native princes of the country 
were violated, tliat we might seize their possessions ; while Enam commissioners were 
sweeping, as with a besom, all the private freeholds of the country into the (xoveru- 
ment treasmdes. It was impossible all this while, remember, lo secure a hearing for 
any remonstrance that came from India. Every petition presented to either Lords or 
Commons f was treated as so much waste-paper ; and when at last a rebellion occurred, 
we bound the whole cost of its suppression, 40,000,000/,, upon the shoulders of tiie 


* See Campbell’s 'India as it should be* pp. 164-5. Murray; 1853. ^ p tv. v +v 

+ It is almost impossible to read without tears the appeal of the wretched Itanee or Jnansee to the 
Hnuse of Lords to reverse Lord Dalhousie’s decree for the annexation of her State. The appeal was never 
even noticed. What wonder that the unhappy, uneducated queen massacred the English witmn her 
reach in 1867 ! She subsequently fell, sword in hand against us. under the walls of Gwalior. Jhansee 
was a model of administration at the time we seized it, and its annexation was an act of pure, unsa*u- 
pulous greed. 
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people. But we leversed our policy, and signed jud^ent against ourselves for 
the debt in. doing so. What had the loyal millions of such provinces as Madras, 
the Punjaub, Scinde, Nagpoor, to do with that rebellion, that they are now to pay its 
cost; while we, by whose misrule it was brought about, refuse to touch the burden 
with one of our fingers ? Is it thus that tliis Christian people should govern the poor 
dependency whose finances are in its hands as a trust ? 

Before I dismiss this subject, let me once more direct your attention to a fact 
concerning this period, which is nearly incredible. It happened that a large part of 
this debt of 40,000,000^. was incurred just at the time when we were under the panic 
of a French invasion here. There were no fewer than 100,000 troops in India at the 
period, the depots of which, amounting to 22,000 men, were in this country, Kow, 
all through that panic those depots formed a most important part of our national 
defences ; and our • ; ' ■ ’ comforted themselves with their presence 

here. Gan you t ' '■ : , . at the whole cost of their maintenance 

during that crisis was mrowu— as uie cosii of these depots ever is tlirown — upon 
India, upon the pretext that the regiments to which they belonged were serving in 
India ? Comment is, I think, unnecessary. The cost of our defence from the French 
Emperor was thrown upon the Indian ryot, and he is paying it to this day. 

The suppression of the mutiny is generally estimated to have cost 40,000,000/. 
sterling, and I will tell you what one of our own leading statesmen said about it 
neaply ten years ago. ^^I think, said Mr. Bright, “that the 40,000,000/. which the 
revolt will cost is a grievous burden to place upon the people of India. It has come 
from the mismanagement of the Parliament aucl people of England. If every man 
had what was just, no doubt that 40,000,000/. would have to he paid out of the taxes 
levied upon the people of this country.^' That language is not mine. Gentlemen, but 
that of one of your foremost statesmen in Parliament, on the 8th March, 1859, It 
comes, therefore, to this—that, ■ Ih." o.^'.’nge to face our own liabilities, we 

place them upon the shoulders t.f r-ur p, 

Not content, moreover, with fastening this burden wrongfully upon India, we 
have refused even to put forth a finger to help them to su.stain it. The English 
Parliament has ever done what it pleased with the revenues of India, and yet, while 
doin« so, has repudiated all responsibility for the debt which has resulted from its 
exactions. Although the debt is strictly an English liability, no English Minister 
yet has had the courage to demand that this country should guarantee it. Selfishness, 
I have said, is blind, and eminently it is so in this case, for tlie interests of both 
countries demand that this guarantee shall be given, and yet no English Minister 
dare propose it to Parliament. The nearest approach which has ever been made to 
such a proposal was made by Lord Stanley some ten years ago, in the course of the 
East India Loan debate of 1859, in the following terms : — 

“ Let me now call attention to a topic which ought to be considered in connection 
with this subject— the position of the English Exchequer in regard to the Indian debt. 
I am aware the uniform policy of the Parliament and the Government of this country 
has been to d''"‘'r" r” ’-“v— in regard to the debt of India, which has been 
held to be a g ' , ■ ■ . • ■ Indian exchequer. Dealing with the present state 

. of affairs, I may say at once that I am not going to recommend any change in that 
policy. I know well the alarm which any such proposition would create, and I know 
the refusal which it would inevitably receive. But this is a question which will recur 
again and again, and which will have to be considered in the future as well as in the 
present. Observing, then, that I do not speak with reference to practical action at 
present, I would ask the House seriously to consider how far, looking at the fact that 
more^than 50,000,000/. has been contributed by English capitalists, it would he 
T' ■' for this country altogether to repudiate the Indian debt without 

■■■>■! ■ ■ credit? I would likewise ask the House to hear in mind that if ever 

!■ come when the established policy in this respect shall undergo a 

change, and when a national guarantee should he given for these liabilities, that 
guarantee would operate to reduce the interest paid upon the Indian debt by no less 
than 750,000/., or even 1,000,000/., which formed into a sinking fund would go far to 
pay off the whole " 

’ Lord Stanley speaks in guarded language, hut his meaning is clear ; and were 
the morality of the House of Commons of a higher order than it is, no man can doubt 
that Lord Stanley would have proposed what he plainly felt it would have been wise 
and right to propose. In the same debate, Sir Charles Wood went the length of 
admitting “ that we are in danger enough of being fixed with liability for Indian 
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charges,” and added, “if we take away Indian reyenne hy Imperial legislation, we 
incur not merely a moral but a positive liability.” 

I have shown you how direct and immense such misappropriations have been — 
and Sir Charles Wood here signs judgment against this nation in the most explicit 
terms. The moral liability of this country for the Indian debt can admit of no doubt 
in the mind of any candid inquirer into the facts of its history, and certain is it that 
that debt cannot be repudiated by us but at the cost of the dissolution of the empire. 
It is now some years since the London ‘ Times ’ admitted this fact in direct terms, 
and declared that the security of Indian stock, “if not backed by an Imperial 
contract, is so far based upon the Imperial sway of Great Britain, Aat it may be 
assumed to be safe so long as we have the power of maintaining our national 
existence.” 

“ This question again,” says Mr. Laing, “ has often been discussed, and there are 
strong arguments why, when England and India are practically one concern (for the 
loss of our Indian empire cannot be contemplated without a convulsion which would 
shake the credit of England as well as India), it is extravagant to pay 5 per cent, 
for money which might be readily had at 3^ per cent. Still, I do not tldnk that, 
practically, the time is ripe for a proposal to the House of Commons to increase the 
liability of England by upwards of 100,000,000^.” In other words, the morality of 
the House of Commons is at present of too low an order to permit the hope of its 
acting justly towards its great dependency. It is impossible for me, in this paper, to 
discuss this question here at length, but I lay upon the table a memorandum upon 
the subject, which I venture to commend to the perusal of the members of this 
Association.* 

Now tliis part of my subject leads to a very important remark. Tlie views with 
which Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood alilce regarded the Indian debt, instead of 
leading them to a courageous, statesmanlike, and honest appeal to the country to be 
just towards its great dependency, led to the sending out of the late Mr, Wilson 
formally to settle a financial policy so narrow and short-sighted as to be almost 
incrediWe. Having considerable misgivings as to the proper incidence of the debt 
already incurred in the name of India, and its ability to sustain it, it was now 
discovered that the right policy to redeem our position was to lay down the maxim 
that “ India must not borrow ” at all. While ail other countries of the earth might 
borrow as freely as they pleased of English capitalists, even for war purposes, India, 
the poorest of them all, whose fortunes God had given into the hands of the wealthiest 
nation of the world, was to look to her taxes for the construction even of the roads 
and tanks, for want of which the people, by reason of famine, were perishing by 
millions. 

I have the satisfaction of ‘ ■'hat while the press of India and in this 

country fell down at once . . the policy set forth under the great 

authority of Mr, Wilson’s name, the ‘Times of India* dealt with that policy as it 
deserved. That was not the only blunder of the cut-and-dried policy with which 
Sir Charles Wood furnished the late Mr. Wilson on his voyage to India ; but it was 
the most glaring and the most contemptible. I would speak of Mr. Wilson with the 
respect due to his great name, but in so far as India was concerned his mission was 
fraught with nothing but mischief. He came out with instructions to repudiate the 
idea that India might expect any assistance from the English nation. I well 
remember the Budget speech of 1860, in which we were told, in the first place, that it 
would not be for our interest to have the debt guaranteed by the mother-country; and 
in the second, that we should be above borrowing of any one, and proudly rely upon 
our own resources (the income-tax in his pocket) for the vast works of public improve- 
ment that were needed throughout the country. Well, the policy so inaugm-ated has 
been strictly followed almost down to this hour, although, happily, all belief in it is 
now exploded. Dming the eight years that have intervened since that period, a 
large amount (about 8,000, 000^.) of Indian debt has been extin^ished out of Indian 
taxes ; and in one painful way or another (by an income-tax in part) we have been 
made to spend five or six millions a-year upon roads and railroads, electric telegraphs, 
tanks and canals, while in this country it has been the height of financial wisdom to 
build even our fortifications out of loans ! Was there ever perversity so deep ? Because 
we have not had the courage to deal honestly with the old Indian debt, therefore 
India shall not be allowed to contract any fresh liability. If she wants roads or 
railroads, let her build them out of taxes. No matter that English capitalists would 

* See Note G, p. 261. 
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gladly lend her what money slie wants at 3| per cent, or 4 per cent., we talce the 
money out of the pockets of the people, where it is worth 15 per cent., in any way we 
can get it, that the growth of a large Indian debt may not make the Parliament of 
England nervous and uneasy. There is no Government on earth which may with 
such propriety borrow money for works of public improvement. We have been ready 
enough to allow India to borrow for the conduct of the wars our statesmen have 
forced upon her, that we might evade the cost ; but to borrow for pui-poses that may 
rescue her own children from perisliing by famine by the million, that is not to be 
heard of. The principle I have ever contended for is simply this, that public works 
of a reproductive nature should be constructed out of capital borrowed in the cheapest 
market, while the late Mr. Wilson laid it down as an axiom that “ India must not 
borrow.’' In accordance with this principle a great effort has been made, year after 
year, to raise by taxation a surplus revenue of six or seven millions, to meet the urgent 
want of public works in the country. It has been a ruinous economic error. Surely 
it req.uires no elaborate proof that it is false economy to take money out of the 
pockets of a people, where it is worth 15 per cent, per annum, owing to the scarcity of 
capital amongst them, to invest it in public w^orks, with indefinite loss in the transfer, 
when we may borrow for the purpose as much as we please at 4 or 5 per cent, in 
the English market. All other nations, as I have said, may boiTow of English 
capitalists as much as they please : India alone is to be shut out from them, and forced 
to construct the vast works of public improvement for which she languishes,, out of 
iihlets of savings from her annual income. 

The conversion of governments is a slow process, and I must be allowed to give 
you an instance or two of the slowness of the State to apprehend the importance of 
the principle I insist upon. Take the mode of financing that has been followed in 
the construction of the new India Office and the new ■' ■ ■ . T am not 

raising the question whether India or England should hav for these 

outlays, although I entertain a very strong opinion on the subject, but simply point 
out how ruinous is the mode in which the funds have been raised. In both cases the 
same course has been followed, The money (1,500,000?.) has been drawn from the 
Indian Treasury by means of the Secretary of State's di*afts. In other words, while 
English capitalists would gladly have loaned the whole amount upon the seotu’ity of 
the Indian revenues, the India Office has deliberately preferred to draw it from the 
Indian taxes. Such short-sightedness is really amazing. It is not enough that India 
is made to furnish the money with very doubtful propriety, but she is made to do so 
in the most oppressive form. While her people are perishing, as you know, by the 
million, of constantly recurring famine, tiiat might he averted by judicious outlay 
upon public works, we take from their treasury half-a-miilion sterling to put up a 
palace over there in Bowning-street, and a million more to build a magnificent trans- 
port fieet in our costly dockyards. What that million-and-a-half would have done for 
any district of India, if invested there instead, Sir Arthur Cotton has told us. If 
India must pay for the India Office, can we not let her sit as tenant at a rental of 4 or 
5 per cent, upon the outlay ? If she must pay for our great English fleet to carry 
troops baclfwards and forwards, is it too much to ask that vre allow her to pay in a 
mode less ruinous to her than by the abstraction of the principal amount &um her 
narrow resources ? It is amazing how little insiglit Indian statesmen show into the 
conditions of India's welfare. 

The Nemesis of selfishness, I say once more, is sure. We have selfishly shut 
India out of the benefits she might have derived from the resources of our capitalists, 
and the result is that we have seen simultaneously a million of our fellow-subjects 
perish of iamine in Orissa, while the very resoiu’ces we have withheld havebeen dissipated 
to the winds in the wildest and most demoralizing schemes for increasing them. A 
full and calm review of the financial relations of the two countries must leave a very 
' ’ . , • V 'I :son who is at all sensitive to the demands 

' ‘ ■ . . ■ • demands are commonly enforced in this 

• ■ . ■ 'v 'f nations. There is no country on the face of the earth whose 

responsibilities are so great, I believe, as our own. We have more light than other 
nations, and excuses whicli may be pleaded for them cannot he pleaded for ourselves. 
As a nation, moreover, we are the censors of mankind, and are never w^earied of lifting 
up the standard of our own pretensions as the scale of other nations' attainments and 
duties. The time is fast arriving when we must rule our Indian empire justly, or see 
the end of all peaceful times therein. It is worse than useless to shut our eyes to. the 
awakening of political life therein, evidenced by the strides its native press is making 
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in powerful f." 1 -'iticlsm of all parts of our administration. We liave had 

read in this ■* ■ . during the short period of our existence, one or two re- 

markable papers from native gentlemen on the very subject whieh I have brought 
before you. As it is my own writings mainly that have given the impulse to native 
agitation on this subject, I am more concerned than I might otherwise be in its 
settlement. If I may be permitted to advise the native members of this Association 
as to their future attitude, it is that while thoroughly investigating^ the subject as 
patriotic men, and quietly doing their utmost to enlighten public opinion in England 
thereupon, they will leave its discussion mainly to Englishmen, that they may not 
f'T-k ■■ . - and moderate their sense of the wrong which has been done, by 

. ‘ ■ ■ the great moral and material benefits which India is now reaping 

i ■ » ■ ■ . of English rule therein. 

Our great cynical philosojiher, Carlyle, tells us that “ there is something in 

all might.” Sir, T agree that there is ; only let ns beware of a philosophy which 
would suggest the fact as an apolo . " ■ the feeble. The consideration is 

elevating and ennobling, if we are ■ ■ our might for the good of others, 

in humble imitation of the Divine benevolence.* but it is a belief to be abhorred when 
suggested as au apology for human selfishness, whether in our own behalf, or the 
behalf say of that “ God-sent confederacy” of slaveholders whom the great philosopher 
was so much admiring the other day. There is but one end of such philosophies — 
such exhibitions of Divine might” in this world — and the lesson has been recorded 
i]i letters of blood in both hemispheres within the last ten years for the warning and 
guidance of mankind. 

I hold it to be impossible for any well-informed person upon the subject to be at 
ease concerning the character of our rule in India hitherto. That we have been less 
selfish, less exacting, than other nations would have been in our position (say our 
neighbours, the Dutch or the Frencii), may be quite true ; that we are fulfilling a very 
wonderful mission in India, and that its future welfare would seem to depend upon 
the maintenance of our rule therein, is also quite true ; but these considerations, 
however important, are in no way sufficient to re-iissure any awakened conscience. 

I am coming to my conclusion, and I preface it with the remark that whatever we 
do as to the past, we shall never get riglit until, at all costs, we honestly examine 
the whole field of our prese7}t relations with India, but with a stedfast pm*pose to be just 
towards her 710 w. 

It is possible that the practical conclusion of my paper may seem to be- somewhat 
illogical, when I state that I have no intention of recommending restitution for the 
past. The statement will possibly re-assmre setme of my hearers and disappoint others, 
but I may satisfy both, perhaps, of the propriety of the course which I shall take. In 
the first place, then, restitution is impossible. It is constantly our wisest course in 
this world to forget our wrongs ; and instead of engaging in a hopeless and irritating 
struggle for redress, to concentrate our eiforts upon securing ourselves against a repe- 
tition of the wrong. Moreover— -and I cannot ' -I’;* T ‘■"commend this 

consideration to the careful regard of native . ■ ■■ ■ ■■ I- . :• Governmer^ 

would be entitled, I think, to plead a very ; : squate, set-off 

against any claim of restitution made on the grounds Avhioh I have gone over. ^ 

If our rule of India in the past has been marked — as I confess with shame it has — 
by incessant and unrighteous exactions from the resoui’ces of its people, it has, on the 
other hand, by a very singular chance, been tlie means of laying the Chinese empire 
under tribute to the people of India. I say nothing of the morality or otherwise of 
the opium trade, or of the guilt or innocence of those engaged in ii I simply point 
out that it is the British rule alone that has enabled the people of India to levy the 
weighty tribute they are annually obtaining from the Chinese, and which for some 
time past has amounted to 4,000,000Z. or 5,000, OOOL sterling a-year. Bringing, for 
political reasons, all the sea-board of India under our empire, we have been able to 
prevent the export of a single chest of opium t(j China until it paid a fine (or export 
duty) of 601 to lOOZ. into the Indian exchequer. Thus, if the Home Charges of this 
country, On the one hand, drain the country of a heavy tribute, on tbe other band it 
is our rule alone that has enabled India in turn to levy a heavy tribute upon China. 
For myself, I believe it is the 'opium revenue alone that has saved the country firom 
absolute ruin under our continuous exactions therefrom, 

I lay stress upon this consideration, because, while insisting without reserve upon 
the trutli of tbe indictment I liave presented against my country, it does seem to me 
wise to allow the opium revenue to be pleaded as a ground for dosing past accounts. 
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That it is by a happy accident only that "we have secured this important revenue to 
our Indian subjects, does not, I think, materially make against the plea. The wealth 
which is now pouring upon the shores of India (and has been pouring thereupon for 
many years) from this source may, I submit, be regarded as a compensation, however 
inadequate, for the exactions wrongfully made upon the Indian treasury; since 
nothing is more certain than that it is our rule alone that has made the levying of 
that tribute possible. 

I present this fact to my native hearers with the greater confidence, that the tem- 
per of this country, as evidenced in its Press and in Parliament, has undergone so 
important a change since the mutiny, that the policy of the past is plainly doomed and 
near its end. In these circumstances it is fortunate, I think, that instead of advising 
our native fellow-subjects to agitate for restitution of the vast sums improperly drawn 
from India in the past, they may properly be advised frankly to accept the opium 
revenue, which India derives from our rule, in commutation of all claims upon us 
for our past conduct of her finances. That revenue has now, for several years past, 
reached the enormous sum net of four to five millions sterling a-year ; while it differs 
from all ordinary sources of revenue in this vital respect, that it forms a clear annual 
increment to the national wealth of India, just as the tribute we take from India is an 
annual increment to the national wealth of this country. 

If; then, so far as the past is concerned, we take the one as a set-off, however 
inadequate, against the other, and direct all our attention to the future, I think we 
shall show more practical wisdom than by entering upon any considerations of the 
past with a view to restitution. My recommendation then is this : that, in reply to 
]\Ir. Gladstone’s statements, we urge Parliament to ask for the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission to inquire into the whole subject of the financial relations between the 
two countries, and that while establishing before that Commission the grievous in- 
justice of those relations in the past, we confine our demands to an equitable revision 
of the Home Ohauges now cast upon India witli a view to relieve her of such part of 
them as it is inequitable to exact. One of the first conclusions of that Commission, I 
believe, would be, tiiat the Indian debt, let the incidence of it remain where it might, 
should be converted, with all practicable speed, into Consols. This reform alone 
would ease the Indian exchequer eventually by 1,500,000/. a-year, though India were 
still held responsible for the entire debt. I cannot persuade myself, however, that 
the Commission would so bold her, hut that a very considerable proportion of that 
debt would be declared to be an Imperial and not an Indian liability at all. 

Then, again, I think such a Commission would certainly insist upon the instant 
disappearance of the dividends upon East India Stock < 630,000/. a-year) from the Home 
Charges. The exaction of that sum yeai* by year in the past has been one of the most 
discreditable facts of our finance. Again, in view of the immense advantages which 
this country enjoys from the maintenance of British rule in India, the Commission 
would, I cannot doubt, insist that it may equitably be required to pay part of the cost 
of maintaining our empire there, instead of devolving the whole, as it now does, upon 
the people of India. My own views upon this point are coincident with those of Cob 
Wingate, and I cannot express them bettor than in his own words : — 

“ The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales of justice, or viewed in the 
light of our own true interest, will be found to be at variance with humanity, with 
common sense, and with the received maxims of economical science. It would be 
true wisdom, then, to provide for the future payment of such of the Home Charges of 
the Indian Government as really form a fribute out of the Imperial exchequer. 
These charges would probably be found to be the dividends on East India Stock; 
interest on Home Debt ; ’the salaries of officers and establishments, and cost of build- 
ings connected with the Home Department of the Indian Government; furlough, 
and retired pay to members of the Indian Military and Civfr Services when at home ; 
charges of all descriptions paid in this country connected with British troops serving 
in India, except for the purchase of stores to be sent to India, and a portion of the cost' 
of transporting troops to and from India. In regard to the last item, it would seem 
to he a fair and most convenient arrangement for the British Government to pay tho 
cost of chartering ships, &c., for the transport of troops to India, and for the Indian 
Government to hear the cost of sending them home again. In fine, the tribute is 
made up of such items of charge, connected with the Government of India, as are 
spent in this country, and for which India receives no material equivalent in any form. 
In defining the future financial relations of India and Great Britain, it would seem to 
be a most just and equitable arrangement to require each country to furnish that 
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portion of the total cost of government which is expended within its own limits and 
goes to the support of its own industry. Upon this principle, British troops actually 
serving in India would not have to be supported by this country, as in the case of the 
colonies, but would be paid by India, and only such officers and men of Indian regi- 
ments as might happen to be at home would be paid from the British exchequer.^ ^ 

“ What appears to be most urgently required, in the present disastrous condition 
of the Indian finances, is V >' of a Eoyal Commission of first-rate men, 

thoroughly competent to ■ ' i ' economical, political, j.‘ "! ■ . ;,.l r .'"'* ■ ■ . 

for the purpose of inquiring into the present financial relations oJ • * . : 1 8 : ■ 1 

India, as compared with those of Great Britain and onr other dependencies and 
colonies ; and of ascertaining the various items of the Home Charges which may pro- 
perly be viewed as a tribute paid by India to this country, as well as their total amount 
since the commencement to the present century, and to report upon the probable effect 
of this tribute on the condition of India, and the best means of adjusting the financial 
relations of India and Great Britain for the future, so as to secmn the greatest amount 
of advantage to both countries.” 

I feel, Sir, that I have detained you too long, but the importance of my subject 
will, I trust, be alL " r ■ ' ' ■. y ; the more so as I am about to proceed to India, 

and may not have . ■ ■■ ■' ■ ; of stating my views before an English audience. 

Adopting the words ot Wmgate once more, I implore my countrymen to abandon 
the base and selfish policy of drawing off the slowly accumulating resources of India 
“ to pay charges in this country which, upon every principle of justice and economical 
science, ought to he borne by ourselves. Our true policy is not to impoverish India 
by the abstraction of any of its scanty Capital ” (whether for palaces in Downing 
Street, or any other purpose), but liberally to supply it with capital out of our abun- 
dance. Capital accumulates in this country far beyond onr means of profitably 
employing it, and millions aie, as yon know, annually swept away and lost for ever in 
wild speculations or loans to bankrupt foreign states. Would it not be wiser to apply 
these accumulations in developing the resources of our great empire, which has 
200 millions of people to bless and more than repay us, through an ever-enlarging 
commerce, for whatever assistance we can give them ? It is for the British Parliament 
and public to consider and decide whether a just and generous policy shall control the 
future relations of the two countries, or whether the sordid and selfish suggestions of 
an ignorant timidity shall cramp and blight the interests of both lands, as in the past. 

“ The one policy is far-sighted, liberal, and just, worthy of the name and^ fame of 
our beloved country : the other, selfish and Immoral, unworthy of us as a nation, and 
fatal to the realization of our lofty inspirations as a God-fearing and Christian people, 
hoping to be the means of evangelizing Southern Asia. 

“ Let the nation choose between them.” 


NOTE A. 


Thjb Home Charges, and Annual Drain upon India. 

Pew persons have any very clear notion of what the Home Charges really mean. 
The Home Charges are the liabilities of the Government of India which annually 
accrue in this country, and have to be paid for by a remittance from the Indian taxes. 
Por the current year, 1867-68, the estimate of these liabilities is as follows 

Some Charges, 1867-68, 

Dividends, on — 

1 . East India Stock ^^629 970 

2. Debt owing in England 1,421,145 


OivxL Charges— ^ ^ . . _ . ^ 

Secretary of State’s Establishment in Downing Street, 

&c., &c 

Militart Charges— 

Horse Guards’ demands on' account of English Army- 

in India, &c 

Marine Pensions (old Indian Marines) 

Stores (chiefly MUitary) sent to India 


785,000 


2,380,500 

54,000 

1,313,128 

£6,583,743 
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Now this sura has to be paid out of the Indian taxes, and in ordinary years the 
Secretary of State draws bills for theh monthly amount upon the Government 
Treasuries in India at sixty days^ sight. As these bills form the most eligible way of 
transmitting money to India, our East India merchants and Exchange Banks compete 
for them by tender, and the Secretary of State sells them to the highest bidder. It is 
in this way, in ordinary times, that the treasury of the India Office in Downing Street 
is provided with funds to meet these charges. In other words, the Secretary of State 
issues drafts upon the Indian taxes for the amount he requires in London, and the 
hanks and East India houses cash the drafts for him at a greater or less discount 
according to the demand for them. The buyers of these drafts send them out to India, 
and with their proceeds puinhase the produce of the country and ship it to Europe, 
It thus comes to pass that the exports from India must always be in excess of her 
imports, hy the amount of these drawings. Unfortunately, this heavy drain upon the 
produce of the country is not the only one. All the chief executive officers of Govern- 
ment in India, all the officers of the English army, all the European planters of the 
country— in fine, emry European in India, whether lie derives his income from the 
State Ube taxes) or finm Ms own private enterprise— sends a very large proportion of 
it, year by year, and at last, upon retiring, his whole fortune, to Europe. Our rule is 
thus a giant system of absenteeism. The salaries paid out of the taxes, and the 
fortunes saved therefrom, or made in private enterprise by merchants or planters, are 
never spent upon the soil where they are earned, but are transported to another 
country as fast as they are realized. Now as all the chief civil and military appoirit- 
' : . 'i .t the couutiy are held by Englishmen who have families or family 

■ maintained in Europe, and whose customs and habits necessitate 
the expenditure of a large proportion of their incomes upon articles imported from 
Europe, we have here another very heavy drain upon tlie taxes of the couiitiy. There 
is thus not only the plain and palpable drain of the liome Charges to sustain, but a 
ceaseless, unseen stream of private remittances of savings aud fortune to aggravate its 
pressure. The strong probability is that these remittances do not fall short at the 
present moment of five millions sterling a-year. 

Of late years, moreover, some fifteen or twenty millions sterling of the debt sub- 
scribed in India has been purchased from tlie native holders thereof by European 
f addition to the two millions of dividends paid through the 
K million of interest upon Indian securities, which was formally 

spent annually within the country itself, is now sj^ont in England. 

Lastly, India, from the double misfortune of being at once a poor country, and a 
country governed by strangers, whose administration is not only very costly, but 
marked by all the evils of absenteeism, has been unable to conatruct her railway 
system out of indigenous capital, but has had to borrow three-fourths of it (70,000,000?.) 
at 6 per cent, interest. 

The result is that she has now to rfemit 3,500,O0OZ. of produce every year to this 
country as interest to her railway creditors. You will not suppose me to be com- 
plaining of this for a moment. I am simply explaining her economic position : you 
will see at a glance how greatly better her position would have been if she had had 
capital enough to build her railways out of her own resources : and she would have 
had it but for the Home Charges, And the general result of all this is — that whereas 
the total annual drain upon her resources thirty years ago was estimated at 5,000,000/. 
sterling a-year,* it is now not lees than three times that amount, or 16,000,000/. 
a-year, thus : — 

Home Charges £6,500,000 

Private remittances, &c 5,000,000 

Interest upon debt in India held in Europe .. 1,000,000 

Interest to railway creditors 3,500,000 

£16,000,000 


That is to say, before India can now import an ounce of silver, or ton of iron, or yard 
of piece goods^or pound of copper— all vital necessities to her— she must ship, year 
hy year, 16,00{w00/, of her produce to England, to meet our present standing claim 
upon her. Until this annually-recurring claim has been met, she cannot import a 
sixpennyworth of anything, let her necessities be what they may. 

* Trevelyan's Evidence before the Lords' Committee, 1840, 
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Now these necessities are very urgent. Partly hy the superiority of our machinery, 
and partly by a calculated and selfish policy in the past, we have utterly destroyed 
the manufactures of India, which were once so famous. She who once supplied the 
world with the wonderful produce of her looms, is now dependent upon us for her own 
clothing. 

Our rule has effected a complete revolution — no doubt an unavoidable one — in her 
economic position. She has all but ceased to manufacture anything, and has become 
simply a grower of raw produce. But the more urgent does this make her case. 
Having no silver-mines of her own, and yet with a silver currency (ever contracting 
under wear and tear, and loss, and hoarding, and conversion into ornaments),^ it is vital 
to her well-being that she should be able to import silver largely evet'y year., to maintain her 
currency intact, and to increase it according to the needs of her growing commerce. 
But, vital as silver is to her welfare, she must supply herself first with clothing (piece 
goods), and with the coarser metals, iron, &o. Look, then, at the full significance of 
tlie case. 

Before she can get an ounce of silver she must pay us our annual claim of 16,000,000?. 
a-year, and then provide her 200 millions of people with clothing, however scanty, and 
then with the coarser metals to enable them to cultivate their fields at all. ^ If, after 
these heavy drains upon her exports, there is yet a margin that she may invest in 
silver to replenish her wasting currency, happy is she I Por the last two years that 
margin has disappeared ; and she has entered once more upon that course of “ narrowing 
pauperism ” from which the providence of God alone rescued her in the past. 

Now it is the considerations I have just stated tliat make an examination of the 
Home Charges of so much importance. If we can show that any of those charges are 
unjust and ought not to he borne by India at all, we are pro tanto putting it in her 
power to import just so much silver. Take, then, the first item in the list, the dividends 
on East India Stock and the debt contracted in London during the Mutiny, amounting 
between them to 2,000,000?. sterling. I hold in my conscience that the exaction of the 
first of these claims, 630,000?. a-year, was from the outset a shameless abuse of povver, 
and that the claim ought to cease at once. As to the Mutiny Debt, again, and looking 
at all the circumstances of the case, it seems to me that imposing the lohole of that debt 
upon India is a grievous wrong to the people of that countiy. With far greater justice 
might the whole burden be placed at oiu: own door than at hers. When an unprovoked 
rebellion broke out in French Canada thirty years ago, and this coiuitry suppressed it, 
it did so* wholly at its own cost. It did not venture to tax the disloyal and foreign 
Canadians for the cost of the war; hut we do not hesitate to fasten the cost of suppress- 
ing the Indian rebellion upon our poor and loyal fellow-subjects in India, though the 
rebellion there had been provoked by unrighteous rule. Why this difference, I ask? 
The answer is prompted by every man’s conscience in a moment — “ We feared the 
Canadian, we have no fear of the Indian/* How monstrous to make the very Punjaub, 
whose gallant and loyal sons freely shed their blood to suppress the rebellion begotten 
of a century of our misrule (1857, to the year, was the centenary of Plassey), now also 
pay the money cost of it. The Punjaubees don’t know that we are doing so ; and we 
are not too proud to take advantage of their ignorance. ^ 

Take the next item in the account — the Civil Charges of the India Oinoe. To go 
through the several items of which the charge consists would exhaust your patience. 
Suffice it to say that it includes not only the salary of every man in the building, from 
Sir Stafford Northcote down to the porters, but 190,000?. for the construction of the 
building itsedf, and those commercial annuities^ of which I have told you already, all 
taken out of Indian taxes. « i tt j 

Then there is tlie next item, 2,380,000L for the annual demands of the Horse Guards. 
Here we find 638,000?. to begin with, for what are called the home depots of troops 
serving in India. In point of fact these depots constitute, to a considerable- extent, tj:ie 
effective garrison of this countiy ; but because the regiments to which tlie depots 
belong are in India, she is made to maintain them, although the economic ruin which 
such exactions make upon a poor countiy like India is patent to everyone. Again, m 
this list you will find nearly 400,000?. for the new fleet of transports being built m mir 
dockyards, which fleet is a most important addition to the maritime power of tins 
country. Then, again, tiiere are vast sums for pensions and retiring allowances, 
and I know not what else. I must beg you to remember once more that this is not 
the case of an expenditure of taxes spent within the country in which those taxes are 
raised. These exactions, if necessary and just throughout, are still ruinous to India.^ If 
they are in any respect unjust, how cruel is the wrong ! Well, we ask for inquiry into 
them all before an impartial tribunal. 
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NOTE B. 

The Normal Deficit of India, and Abnormal Flow of Bullion Thereto. 

The Press and Parliament of England have been constantly commenting for years 
upon what they call the normal condition of Indian finance (chronic deficit), and the 
abnormal flow of bullion to the East. But the normal condition of Indian finance is 
not one of deficit. There has been no deficit in the Indian revenue for many years, 
but, on the other hand, a very large annual surplus. The Indian balance-sheet is 
presented to the world year after year in a shape so arbitrary and unprecedented that 
it would seem to be the purpose of English financiers utterly to destroy the credit of 
the Indian Government. “India must not borrow:” that is the summary of all 
financial wisdom in our management of her finances. And so those great public works 
which in other lands are constructed out of loans, the people of India are forced to 
construct out of income-taxes, taxes on produce, and I know not what else. Even her 
very railways has India been forced to construct very largely out of taxes. The 
popular belief in England is, that the railways of India have been constructed wholly 
out of English capital. The fact is, that 25 per cent, of the outlay has come from 
the Indian exchequer. The Indian Treasury has advanced down to the present time 
nearly 20,000,000^. for guaranteed interest during the construction of the works, cost 
of land, exchange, supervision, &o. Instead of only 70,000,000/, sterling (the sub- 
scribed capital), the Indian railway system, down to the close of 1867, had cost about 
90,000,000/. In the same way an immense expenditure has been made upon the 
electric telegraphs of the country, roads, tanks, canals, &c. ; while the whole has been 
jumbled together in one huge item, year after year, and treated as a normal charge 
upon the Indian revenue. What wonder that there has been an apparent deficit. 
The truth is, it depends purely upon the caprice of the Finance Minister of the 
moment whether the Indian balance-sheet shall show a deficit of one million or 
twenty ; and one of the first reforms demanded in Indian finance is the instant and 
total separation of the public works’ expenditure from the annual balance-sheet of 
the empire. 

So with reference to what is called the abnormal flow of bullion to the East,” 
that flow is |he most normal thing in the world. It is the suspension of the flow 
which is abnormal, and which wrought such ruin to the country dming the first 
eighty years of our rule. 

A steady supply of the precious metals is as necessary to India as to Europe, and 
even more necessary, because her currency is purely metallic and she has neither 
gold nor silver mines within her own territories, She has been called the sink of 
the precious metals ” from Pliny downwards ; but it has been forgotten that she is 
the natural sink of them. Being more distant from the sources of supply than Europe, 
the gold and silver which she receives comes to her laden with the expenses of a long 
transport, and it is thus impossible for -her ever to export that silver back to Europe 
but at a heavy loss. The prosperity or decline of India may always be gauged with 
accuracy by merely looking into the returns of her imports and exports of bullion. 
The population supplied with bullion through the import gates of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Kuiuchee, is not less than 200,000,000. Now if we leave China out of 
the account (and it is necessary to do so, because she supplies herself with silver from 
her own mines), India plainly ought to be able to import year by year about one- 
lourth of the total production of the gold and siver mines of Ike world as her constant 
share thereof. In view of her currency requirements, the hoarding propensities of her 
people, and the national custom of wearing silver ornaments on the person, we 
might re^onably expect that^ she would absorb more than one-fourth of the annual 
supply. ^ Now what have her importations really been since the commencement of our 
empire, in 1757 ? 

We find, then, that from the year 1757 down to the year 1780, there was a total 
suspension of all imports of silver whatever^ 

Wholly dependent upon the bullion supply she had ever been drawing from 
Europe in exchange for the manufactures and produce carried away by tbe English, 
Butch, and French, she suddenly found the whole of those exports swallowed np by 
the exigences, or the greed, of her new masters and the cruel rapacity of their ser- 
vants. With a wasting and ever-narrowing currency, our nile was simply garrotting 

ignorantly. The ‘ Ninth Eeport 
ot I7bd, Bow in hia ^Introduction/ and the very servants of the Company themselves, 
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point out the ruin that 'was being wrought in terms so vigorous and clear, that it is 
amazing they received so little attention. The ‘ Commons Beport ’ declared that the 
Company had set up “ a species of trade, if such it may be called, by which it is im- 
possible that India should not be radically and ixTetrievably ruined that it was “ a 
system that sacrificed the being of that country to the advantage of this.” Bow showed 
at length that we had not merely stopped all flow of specie into the country from 
Europe, but that the Company had caused a direct export of 6 millions sterling silver 
within ten years of acquiring the Dewanee.* 

Let it be remembered that this ruinous process of depletion fell upon a country 
whose resources had already been exhausted by the years of anarchy which preceded 
our rule, when Mogul and Mahratta armies, year by year, desolated its provinces. So 
prostrate had the country become by the year 1780 that one-third of it became 
jungle.” t Erom 1781 to 1800 the total nett imports of bullion averaged next to 
nothing, and from 1757 down to the year 1817, a period of sixt;^ \ ■. "■ 

her importations of bullion ought to have been 120,000,000/, to 7. .■ . ■ 

they did not amount to one-fifth of that sum — in other words, ■ ■ ' 

sterling a-year. 

I have now brought the account down to the year 1817-18, and I must ask your 
attention to a somewhat close review of the returns of the^ intervening^ half-centuiy, 
which, for a purpose to be explained presently, I divide into two periods, of thiify 
years and twenty years respectively. 

The year 1817-18 witnessed the overthrow of the Peishwa, and, with the annex- 
ation of his dominions, the virtual formation of the Western (^or Bombay) Presidenc;!r. 
India was at this time slowly recovering from the state of “metallic exhaustion ’ 
which I have just described, and was beginning to import bullion freely. At tbis 
crisis we annexed ‘the vast empire of the Peishwa, and at once imposed our system of 
demanding the land revenue in money upon his territory, where, under his rule, it had 
ever been taken in kind. In a country already suffering severely from an unnatumlly 
restricted currency we made this important change, without an inkling of the ruin it 
must work. We threw ten times the amount of work upon the Mahratta currency 
which it had ever before been called upon to do, and, as the natural result, a terrific 
fall ensued iu the value of all produce together. The staple products of the land 
were simply coarse food grains. Observe the course of prices : — 

Average prices of JBajeree and Jowaree — 1817 to 1849. 

Bajeree. Jowaree. 

1817 to 1822 . . 17 seers . . 20 seers per rupee. 

1837 „ 1845 . . 28 „ . . 34 „ „ 

1847 „ 1849 . . 35 „ . . 42 „ 

Thus, in the first thirty years of our rule in the Beccan, the Mahratta assessment 
of one-fourth had amounted up to “ a rack-rent of half” the produce, of which there 
has been so much said in this country without any understanding of its real cause. 
Its cause was not the nature of the land tenures, but that our growing exactions as 
foreign rulers prevented that import of silver which was vital to the people’s well- 
being. Coincident with this terrible fall in the value of the staple products of the 
country, a still heavier fall took place, unfortunately, in the value of that one article 
of export which Western India grew — I mean cotton. Look at these figures: 

Brices of Indian Cotton at Liverpool — 1816 to 1845. 


1816 


14d. 

1835 . 


9d. 

1820 


lOd. 

184U . 

, 

5d. 

1825 . 


lOd. 

1845 . 

. 

Z\d. 


The result of this heavy fall, and of our growing Home Charges, was that with a 
demand for silver increasing in urgency every year, the import of bullion, which had 
risen as high as 3,800,000/. a-year during the five years which preceded the tall ot the 
Peishwa, began once more steadily to contract, and the empire, as a consequenc^ to 
enter upon thirty long, gloomy years of gradual deterioration and suffering The 
period of deepest depression was, if I am not mistaken, about the year 1847, the year 
in which I mysdf arrived in the country, to be shocked with the curses of my old 

* Page 83. t of IVtinto. 
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friend tlie fai:ir,” for that we had drained all the silver of the country out of it» The 
man simply described the common talk of the bazaars, that somehow or other silver 
had disappeared under tlie raj of “ Company Baliadoor.” 

We now stand upon the threshold of the revolution. From the year 1847 upwards 
the imports of bullion became steady and immense. Look at the figures ’ 


Net Imports of Bullion, All India* 

Average. 

1844-5 to 1848-9 £1,750,000 a-year. 

1849-50 „ 1854-5 3,950,000 „ 

Bussian War — 

1855-6 to 1856-7 11,980,000 „ 

The Mutiny, and Total Suspension of the Home Charges — 

1857-8 to 1860-1 15,000,000 „ 

The AmSrican Wa‘i — - 

1861-2 to 1865-6 20,000,000 „ 

Close of the Amerioan War and Besumption of the Home Charges— 

1866-7 nil 


Upon the right interpretation of these figures depends the whole future of India. I 
have said that the wonderful revolution which has taken place in that country since 
the year 1847, its unprecedented material prosperity has been brought about solely by 
the good Providence of God, and not by any statesmanship of ours ; and I repeat the 
statement here. Wonderful as is the age in which w^e live, I know nothing so 
wonderful therein as the transformation of India within twenty years, from a country 
stricken down to the very dust by adversity, into the India of the pinsent day, wealthy 
and prosperous beyond what the wildest imagination of man could have supposed 
possible twenty years ago. The people have already got this proverb amongst them : 

Under the raj of our own princes,** say they, “ our pots were all of copper ; under the 
Company’s raj they all became earih ; under the Queen’s raj they are all silver.” 

What have been the causes of this vast, this stupendous change? I venture to 
afSrm that they lie upon the very surface of the figures I have given you, when the 
inquirer understands well the histoiy of his times. The revolution, then, is due to two 
facts in the first place, to the enormous expansion that has taken place since 1847 
in the Indian exports; and in the second, to the fact that for the last sixteen years 
we have virtually suspended the Home Charges altogether, having met the drain by 
loans in London, as I will presently explain. 

The patod of deepest depression in India was, I have said, about the year 1847. 
In that year the gold-fields of California were discovered ; a little later those of 
Australia. At this moment the opium export of India began to assume its modem 
proportions, cotton to recover its value in the European markets, and a demand for 
new articles of Indian produce (silks, hemp, jute, wool) to reveal itself in the progress 
of the Crimean War. I must trouble you to look ouoe more at some figures. You 
remember that the price of cotton had gradually fallen from 14d. a-pound in 1817 
down to in 1845. Mark now the change : — 


Prices of Indian Cotton in Liverpool, 

1845 .. Average per pound .. 3d. 

1847 to 1849 .... „ 4d. 

1850 „ 1855 .. .. „ .. .. 44d. 

1856 „ 1860 .... „ .. .. 6d. 


In 1861 the American War broke out, and yon are all familiar with the prices that 
have ruled since : — 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 


Average price (Surats) .. .. ll|d. 

„ .... 18fd. 

„ .... 16 ^d. 

„ .... 14|d. 

„ *• •• . 12d 

i, . . . . 8d. or 9d. 

„ .. 6d, to 7d. 
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Wearying as figures are, I must still aslc yon to look at the statistics of the opium 
trade, summarized into periods of five years : — 

O^ium Exports. All India. 

Average per year. 


1837-8 to 1841-2 £1,547,000 

Tlie Modern Period. 

1847-8 to 1851-2 £3,840,000 • 

1852-3 „ 1855-6 4,943,000 

1856-7 „ 1860-1 5,700,000 

1861-2 „ 1865-6 7,100,000 


At this last fi^re the amount still stands; and to this enormous expansion of the 
exports of India is the happy revolution which has taken place in that country since 
1847 primarily attrihutahle. The soil that for a century had sickened under the 
exactions or the exigencies of foreign rule, drank in the life-giving torrent of silver 
which now poured upon it, while the world ignorantly wondered what became of it 
all. The fact was that two hundred millions of people languishing and dying for the 
want of it, drank it up as the thirsty desert drinks in the rainr. The total net imports 
of bullion during the two periods I have reviewed were as follows : — 

Net Imports of Bullion. All India, 

1819 to 1849 (thirty years) £56,830,000 

1849 „ 1866 (eighteen years) 203,500,000 


£260,330,000 

I must be allowed to digress here for a few moments, that I may recur to the un- 
reasonable talk of ” the abnormal flow of bullion to India/* I affirmed, at the outset, 
that a flow of bullion to India was the normal condition of things, and its suspension 
unnatural and indicative of mortal sickness in the country. She has absorbed, you 
observe, 260,000,000z. of bullion in the last fifty years. Well, what was the world’s pro- 
dnotion during those fifty years, and what was India’s fair share of that production ? 
It is estimated, then, that the annual production of bullion during the thirty years 
ending in 1848 was 12,000,000Z. sterling a-ycar, always excluding China from the 
account, as she stands outside the rest of the world hi this trade. Since 1848, that is, 
during the last twenty years, the production is estimated to have been about 50,000,000?. 
a-year. To sum up, then, the total production was — 

1819 to 1848 £360,000,000 

1848 „ 1867 1,000,000,000 

£1,360,000,000 


Now, as I have explained, the condition of India is such, and her population so 
enormous, that normally she ought to carry off year by year a fourth of the total 
bullion yield of the world. In other words, she ought to have absorbed 340,000,000?. 
sterling of bullion since 1819, instead of 260,000,000?., and certainly would have done 
so hut for the Home Charges. Moreover, exhausted as the country was by the first 
half-century of our rule, there were enormous arrears due to her, while she has not 
been able to absorb her fair share within 80,000,000?. 

But what if it should turn out that this so much talked-of import of two hundred 
millions of hulUon is in large measure a delusion ? Startling as the suggestion may 
seem, it is a fact that from these two hundind millions of bullion, we must strike olf 
just one-half, thus reducing her nett imports since 1819 to little over one-tenth of the 
world’s production. For India is owing at this moment for one’lialf her bullion imports 
of the last twenty years. In other words, she has received 100,000,000?. of that import 
simply upon credit, as a loan, and has to return every rupee of it. Those imports have 
been possible simply because the Secretary of State for India has been borrowing upon 
her credit during the period 100,000,000?. sterling in London. You will remember that 
I attributed the present prosperity of the country, in the first place, to the enormous 
growth of the export trade ; and’ in the second, to the suspension of the Home Charges, 
Well, the Home Charges have virtually been suspended for the last eighteen years, 
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and in tkis way. The fiction has been that the capital subscribed in England for tlie 
Indian railways was remitted to India, The fact is that not a shilling of the money 
paid by the railway companies into the India Office has ever been remitted to India. 
It has been retained there to pay the Some Charges every year., while the treasury in 
India has advanced eveiy rupee that has been sunk in the works. It thus happens 
that though every sixpence of railway outlay in India has come from its taxes, the 
railways have still to be paid for. Instead of borrowing the money in London openly 
and avowedly to meet the Home Charges, the money has been professedly borrowed 
f‘':v nifilrh IT rr 'Iwriva ; while it has been iLsed to defray the Home Charges, and the 
.1 Ill (;: v,:!‘!‘n., vi has constructed the railways out of the Indian taxes. 

During the mutiny, moreover, the India Office, without any disguise, suspended all 
effort to realize the Home Charges by drafts upon India, and borrowed 40,000,0002. 
sterling in London to defray them from 1857 to 1861, From these two causes, tiienj 
India is to-day one hundred millions deeper in debt than she was twenty years ago! 

The claim for these arrears of Home Charges is now being i - - , shape of 

the Secretary of State’s drafts month by month upon the ! ■ . , , ; and his 

drafts would be nearly double their present amount, were it not that he is still receiv- 
ing large sums of money from the various railway companies, who have not yet paid 
up the full amount subscribed by them. 

The present position of India, therefore, is one which must excite the deepest con- 
cern in her friends. The ground that has been gained is in danger of being lost. The 
annual drain upon her resources, which twenty years ago was only 5,000,0002, has 
now mounted up to 16,000,0002., the drain being moderated, however, at present by 
the amount still paid year by ye^ir by the railway companies into tiie Treasury in 
Downing Street. When that ceases, the drain will set in with full force upon her; 
and the question is, Can she stand np under it ? The American war is at an end! 
and cotton rapidly finding its old prices. The opium trade rests on too uncertain a 
foundation to he confidently calculated upon ; and if it should ever disappear, I do not 
hesitate to avow my conviction that India will sink under this enormous dmiu upon 
her. Already, as you have seen, she has lost the power to take one ounce of silver 
since the close of the American war, although the Home Charges have been largely 
defrayed out of railway capital. How will it he when she has to pay the whole, and 
sees cotton down to 5d. per lb. ? She ought now to be importing ten or twelve 
millions sterling of bullion every year. She is importing none— and why ? Let the 
‘Statesman’s Year-book of 1868,’ just published, tell you: — 


Commerce of some principal Countries. 


Great Britain and Ireland 

Netherlands 

Spain . . . , . . 

Italy 

Canada 

New Soutli Wales .. 
NewiSealand .. 

China 

India . , 


Value of total Imports. 
.. £295,000,000 .. 

.. -36,000,000 .. 

.. 17,000,000 .. 

.. 39,000,000 .. 

.. 16,000,000 .. 

.. 10 , 000,000 .. 

6 , 000.000 .. 
45,000.000 .. 

.. 50 , 000,000 


Value of total Exports, 
.. £239,000,000 
.. 30,000,000 

.. 12,000,000 
.. 28,000,000 
.. 13,000,000 

8 , 000,000 
3.500,000 
.. 34,000,000 

.. 70 , 000,000 


, unhappy exception which India presents ? Every country but 

nerselt in the list imports far more than it exports. Look at the yawning gulf in her 
imports : such is the penalty she pays, Gentlemen, for an absentee rule. 

The wonderful prosperity of India of late years is directly traceable to the circum- 
stan^s I have described : I, The growth of the export trade, 2. The suspension of 
the Home Clmrges. ^ The export trade has received a tremendous blow in the fall of 
cotton, am at this juncture we are resuming our demand for the Home Charges with 
arrears. Th^e result is seen at once in the total stoppage of all bullion imports into the 
ii ?? what that means; and it is in these serious circumstances 

mat mr, Gladstone tells us— India is not paying enough, and must he made to pay 
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NOTE 0. 


The Impebial Guabantee. 


A recent Parliamentary return gives the following particulars of the debt due by 
India, on the 31st December, 1866, for money borrowed in London by the Secretary of 
State for India; — 


East India Bonds . . £4,720,917 

East India Debentures 4,988,000 

India 5 per Cent. Stock 16,870,100 

India 4 per Cent. Stock 2,441,000 

Owing for Stores, &c. . , 824,692 


£29,853,709 


To this amount must be added the sum of 6,000,0002., being the capital stock of the 
old East India Company, bearing interest at the rate of 10 1 per cent, per annum. The 
debt in India at the same date (31st December, 1866) was as follows ; — 


Si per Cent. Loan 

4 ,, 

? :: 

Si ,, 

Treasury Notes 
Loans, Service Eunds, &c. 


Rs. 

8,08,700 

31,25,80,671 

37,12,100 

18,59,97,800 

10,67,85,300 

1,84,55,540 

9,79,72,859 


72,63.12,970 

Deposits and Miscellaneous Liabilities not hearing interest 12,73,71,410 


Es. 86,36,84,380 

The total interest hearing debt of the country on the 1st January, 1867, was thus 
as follows;— 

In London £29,029,017 

East India Stock ,, .. .. .. 6,000,000 

In India (at par) .. .. .. .. 72,631,297 

£107,660,314 

The average interest upon this debt is somewhat above 5 per cent, per annum. 

So high a price ought to imply an object of corresponding value. In this case 
what is it ? To avoid pledging the national honour fur the debts of India, say our 
financiers. But is it to be for one moment supposed that England, which expended 
sixty millions in propping up the Turkish Empire, will ever resign her own greatest 
dependency without a still more costly struggle? Would not fifty, or a hundred, 
millions rather be expended on a war, than saved by submitting to be despoiled by 
any other power of “ the brightest jewel ” in her Crown of Empire? But if fifty or a 
hundred millions would and must, in an emc rgency, be spent on this object, then is 
England already pledged to that full extent to the retention of India, Nor only so : 
each year* of her dominion sees an increasing portion of her wealth invested in that 
country ; every year the Indian trade becomes a larger percentage on her total com- 
merce. To say that she is pecuniarily interested in India, at this moment, to the extent 
of 500,000,000z. sterling, would be no exaggeration. To resign India, therefore, would 
be to inflict on a portion of the British community a loss eq[uivalent to a repudiation of 
60 per cent, of the national debt, witliout the ‘ • advantage of relieving 

the tax-payers in the same proportion. Thos ! . . ■ uterest of 500,000,0002., 
more or less in India, are amongst the” * “^uential of the British 

community. "Would they listen to any ; ■ . . , • ■ India ? Would it he 

possible to overcome tljeir resistance to suen a projecL, auu me popular opposition they 
could bring to bear against such a design ? 

England, therefore, is pledged to retain India ; so deeply and iirevocably pledged, 
that she can abandon it only with her national existence. This is no case in which 

T 2 
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Colonists may, as tliey gain strength and wealth, throw off their allegiance to the 
mother-coniitry without further sacrifice than the cost of an ineffectual war. The loss 
of India means the loss of every fraction of English capital ^invested in railways, 
plantations, and commerce, as well as in the public debt. E p 1 'bus for 

good or evil, must we not make it pay? Is an Indian ' ' 1 under 

English inle, much more conceivable than a national bankraptcy at home ? It is 
simply inconceivable. Whoever goes unpaid, or under-paid ; whatever remains undone ; 
English rulers must first meet the demands of the public creditor. If they do not, 
they will speedily be changed by the public who regard a Government engagement 
as an absolute certainty. By increasing the resources, or the taxation of India, its 
public debt must be defrayed. Increased taxation carries disaffection in its train, 
and enfeebles the springs of industry, on which all progress depends. It should be 
reserved for emergencies ,* it sliould not be squandered in bidding against the English 
Government in the loan market, or in depressing beforehand the borrowing power on 
which the English Government depends for the means of meeting any great emer- 
, gency. Much less should it be employed in giving India every year an increased 
interest in throwing off the foreign yoke. 

But if England must retain India, if she must make it pay, if she must not increase 
taxation, what remains ? She must increase its resources. One million-and-a-half 
a-year may be gained by her ^arantee of the Indian debt. Such a sum spent on 
reproductive works would afford an annual return which, employed as a sinking fund, 
would purchase up every fraction of the debt in twenty-five years. Does England 
expect to hold India for one generation more? Would she resign it for the few 
millions extra of Consols into which the 100 millions of Indian debt might be con- 
verted? If she would not; if she is confident of holding India for at least one 
generation longer; is it not the part of prudence as well as of generosity, to incur a 
nominal risk for that period, which will seoui’e her against all risk, on the same 
accoimt, for all future time ? A nominal risk, I term it ; for to whom is the Indian 
debt due ? Very largely to English creditors, who would suffer two-fifths more by a 
failure of the Indian Government, than the English tax-payer could suffer by an 
Imperial guarantee. In either case it is the English community which must suffer, 
the only difference is in the designation of those who directly hear the burden. 

Take, however, the extreme case of India’s being lost by an incompetence on the 
part of its rulers, equal to that which refuses to see the conditions of its profitable 
retention; and assume that the loss has, by some miracle, been made compatible with 
England’s continued existence ns an independent nation. . Wliat in such a case would 
be the effect of a guarantee ? The English community at large would have to make 
good to those members of it who had previouriy drawn their annuities from the 
Indian revenue, a sum of about three millions a-year. This would be a severe 
addition to the burden of the English tax-paj^er; but it represents the extreme 
amount of Ms risk. By applying the interest saved by conversion to the redemption 
of the stoclr, the risk would diminish from year to year. By applying the profits of 
the conversion to works of irrigatioii, and the profits of the latter to the extinction 
of the debt, this would dimmish still more rapidly ; while now and inexhaustible 
fields would simultaneously be opened up to British enterprise. What, on the other 
hand, would be the effect of the loss of India loithout any Imperial guarantee of the 
Indian debt? Eive millions, instead of three, per annum would be due to the holders 
of Indian securities. The English tax-payer would not be called upon to make good 
any portion of the loss. It would fall wholly upon the fund-holders. But those fund- 
Ifolders are themselves but a portion of the whole British community. The only 
difference would be that in the one case the three millions, by being distributed 
amongst the whole population, though burdensome, would still be no intolerable 
burden, while in the other the loss, falling in the first instance upon a few thousand 
individuals, would reduce them to utter misery ; and that in the end the effects of 
their insolvency would be shared, in one form or another, by every member of the 
society. 

It appears, therefore, that in the most unfavourable case that can be supposed, 
England as a nation has positively nothing to gain, but much to lose, by refusing 
that guarantee on which the development of India’s resources so largely depends. 
The very simplicity of the demonstration may cause some to regard it with suspicion ; 
for, they will argue, if the matter is so plain, how can it have escaped the notice, or 
failed to reach the convictions, of statesmen who have been Clianceliora of the 
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Exchequer, and what not ? But history teaches ns that the simplest truths, however 
convincingly demonstrated, may remain for generations unrecognized, even in the 
country of Adam Smith ; and that in a popular assembly like the House of Commons, 
words count for a vast deal too much with men who will not be at the tronbie of 
examining their true significance. Yet we may surely claim that the effort should be 
made ; lhat the refusal r ^'^ould be shown to be utterly futile, a source 

of loss, and no means of ■ . I ■ ■ ■ then rest with the conscience of Parliament 

to sanction or reject this ", . i ndia's welfare. 

Selfishness has tinged with a dark line the whole course of our transactions with 
India, and dictated the cry of “ self-dependence '' with which Mr. Wilson was sent to 
mock its people, while at the same time they are deprived of all effective control of 
their monetary affairs, and are handed over to the arbitrary sway of a Cabinet Minister 
dependent for his place upon the caprices of a few hundred ignorant electors. By the 
refusal of Engla' 1 the Indian debt, a sum of one million and a-half 

sterling a-year is . ; ■ ‘ ■ ' / ■ . as if it were cast into the sea. 

It is a trite remark, however, how often selfishness outwits itself. The high rate 
of interest which the want of an Imperial guarantee forces the Indian Government to 
offer, has drawn a large amount of English capital into Indian securities. The natives 
of India would make haste to rid themselves of what securities they still held, on the 
eve of any convulsion, and the close of a struggle which should deprive us of India, 
would also leave the whole Indian debt due to English ^ fund-holders. Even as the 
case stands, an enoimous portion of the Indian debt is in the hands of English 
holders, so that, in the event of a national bankruptcy, the greater portion of the loss 
would fall upon the English community. Whether in such a case the English holders 
of Indian securities could prevail upon the House of Oommous to assume the payment 
of their dividends as a national responsibility, may admit of question. This much only 
is certain, that such a responsibility, assumed at the eleventh hour, would involve a 
needless and enormous loss, while its entire reimdiation wonld infiict a fatal blow on 
English credit, costing more in the long run than even the other alternative. 

Many years ago, the * Times of India ’ predicted, as one of the financial certainties 
of the future, a gradual approximation in the price of Indian securities to tliat point 
at which an equal investment wonld produce an equal return in them as in Consols. 
The process on w’ * ’■ ’’ * ■ ' ^ ■■aloulated as the means of bringing about this 

result, long since ; * ■ ' ■ . ‘s ■ Court of Chancery, forsaking Consols, has been 

investing its trust funds in Indian Stock for years past. This example has been 
gradually followed by all the trustees of large funds in the kingdom. “ Enlightened 
self-interst,” as was repeatedly pointed out, enables investors to pierce through the pre- 
tence of non-responsibility so loudly proclaimed by English financiers, to perceive 
that every addition to the national debt of India is an addition to the ties which bino, 
the country to England, and therefore an addition to an Imperial Guanmtee, as 
effective and certain as if it were ostentatiously proclaimed upon every bourse in 
Em’ope. What binds England to the retention of India, apart from considerations of 
national prestige, is the extent of the interest held by English citizens in that country. 
That interest increases, and must increase, every day. The national debt of India is 
a portion of tliat interest, bub a portion whose ratio to the'* ■ liminishes; 

and England can throw up her practical responsibility fo” . _ ! ■ . ■ • ■ . omy with 

her hold on the country, and at the sacrifice of all the capital invested if* This 
she will not, because she cannot, do under any circumstances consistent with her own 
solvency and the guarantee of both funds being practically the same, capital will 
forsake that which affords the smaller, for that which offers the larger, return ^ ^ 

The improvident principle upon which the last Indian loans were^ raised in this 
countiy did not escape remark, even from Englishmen. An old and highly respected 
bankerin the north of T- 1 ^hose arrangements at the time as follows 

“ Sir Charles AVood . ■ ■ 'd ■ » ■ . .in borrowing money in the British marl^t 

last year for the use of India, offered five per cent, for it, and gave to the lenders the 
same facilities for receiving their dividends as those possessed by the holders of Uio 
Three per Cent. Consols. If these gentlemen had wished to d^reciate the value 
of Three per Cent. Consols, and thus to prevent any future Chancellor ot the 
Exchequer from borrowing money at that rate, they could, scarcely have d8\ased a 
more effectual method tor their object. It is true that these Indian 

loans are professedly on securities; ^ut if tlioso securities te not 

unquestionably good, those who are entrusted with the custody of the national ere t 
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of Great Britain onglit 'not to liave given their sanction to them at all, for it would be 
a woful day to British credit if onr national rulers were to attempt to repudiate these 
Indian loans on the plea that the Indian revenue was inadequate to pay the interest 
upon them ; and if they are perfectly safe, then our financial ministers, by giving them 
the proper benefit of British credit, might have obtained the money at or near three 
pur cent., and by so doing have upheld the value of Consols, and greatly economized 
the national expendituin.”* 

No one, of course, asks England to ^arantee the Indian debt as it stands. Such 
a proposal would betray a want of businesslike sagacity no less remarkable than the 
of the policy at present in favour. To guarantee the hundred 
■ ' ■ ■ debt would he to place that sum on the footing of Consols, and thus 

make a present of some forty millions to the Indian stock-holders. Such an arrange- 
ment is out of the question ; and if the conversion is to he simply from Indian to 
English perpetual annuities, it should, of com’se, he made at the price of the clay. If 
Indian Eive per Cent. Stock stands at par, while Three per Cents, are at 90, the effect 
of an nnconditional guarantee would be to raise the former to 150, and to impoverish 
either India or England by the whole amount of the difference. If the Indian fund- 
holder wishes for a better security, he must he content to accept a rate of interest 
lower, in the proportion of 100 to 150, since for an annuity of 5L guaranteed by 
England, as in Consols, the public is willing to pay the latter sum, while tlie same 
annuity, guaranteed but by India, commands only the former. Any such conversion 
must, of course, be at the oplion of the fund-holders ; and a moment’s reflection will 
show the needless difficulties that have been incurred by the pottering and timid policy 
which refused a guarantee and its advantages in the first instance. 


Chaiuman. — ^Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to some of tbe argu- 
ments and inferences of Mr. Knight, I am sure there can be no difference of opinion 
at all as to the exti’eme value and importance of the paper which has just been read to 
us. But it is that very consideration, the value and importance of the paper, thtit 
malses me hesitate as to the propriety of inviting discussion upon it at present. In 
the first iDlace, it seems to me that an incomplete discussion would be unfair to 
Mr. Knight and unsatisfactory to the Association, whilst a complete discussion is 
really impossible at the present time. I would propose, therefore, if the meeting 
is of the same opinion, that we should wait till we have this most important paper in 
print before ns, when the different members of the Association who take an interest 
in the subject (and I am sure that all of you must take a very great interest in it) 
will he able to inform themselves, not only of those portions which he has read, but 
of those also essential to tho argument, which time has not allowed him to read ; and 
then when we meet again, having in the meantime fully digested the very important 
matters brought before us, we should be in a proper position to go into a dispassionate 
discussion of all the different subjects upon which Mr. Knight has touched. If the 
meeting is of that opinion, I w*'f 1 ' • > ' , V u the discussion tq a future occa- 
sion ; but if you think that am • . by a mere cursory discussion on 

such points as we remember at i ■ ‘ I m very willing to continue in the 

chair. Unless some opinion is offered to the contrary, I would propose to adjourn the 
meeting ; but I shall be very happy to hear any observations upon that proposition. 

^ General Jacob.— I think a few cursory remarks thrown out now, on mere first 
impressions, might he of advantage in the after-consideration of the subject. I think 
tliat tiiosB who attend at the full consideration which you very properly propose to 
give at the adjourned meeting might perhaps derive some information from any little 
ODsenwation that some of those thoroughly acquainted with the subject might make 
briefly, and without the intention or attemjit to criticize the whohi paper. 

Chairman. My own opinion, I confess, is that it would he better to adjourn the 
discussiOQ, because the matter is of very great importance. I do not think that it 
tomight to pick out any isolated passages, and to fix a criticism upon 
^ I Jeems to me^ that the whole paper ought to be dealt with as a 

i ■ 1 1 ■ ' i" being taken in connection with tbe other ; and I think 

It would not he satisfactory either to ourselves or to Mr. Knight that we should merely 
ma^ a tew cursory observations on detached portions of it.— (Hear, hear.) 

General Jacob.— I was a little selfish in proposing what I did, because it is twenty 
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cliances to one tliat I shall not he able to attend at the adjourned meeting, and I cer- 
tainly should not be able to come if it was an evening meeting. 

Chairman. — I trust that we should be able so to arrange that the same gentlemen 
who have been present to-day should meet again for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the paper. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey. — I rise for the purpose of makin*-^ r ■)! to the 

author of this very learned and very able paper, but to the ■ ■ ■ ' . I ■ ‘ that my 

gallant friend, whom I am glad to see is well enough to , o-day, is 

quite right in the suggestion he has made ; and I think I see a way to meet his views, 
and at tlie same time to cany into effect what I think is the very wise advice we 
have had from the Chair. I would therefore throw out for the consideration of the 
meeting, and if Mr. Knight will allow me to say so, for his consideration, whether or 
not the adjournment being determined on, it would not be as well for him, or some 
other gentleman who takes an interest in this question, to propose for the consideration 
of the meeting, which will meet again after the adjournment, and after this valuable 
paper has been printed, and circulated, and read, a few Beaolutions embodying the 
points which form the subject, I do not know whether of the concluding portion of 
the paper, but of the concluding portion of so much of the paper as was read to us. 
In that way, and those Eesolutions being in some way or otlier circulated for general 
information, we shall be able to arrive at the result which General Legrand Jacob 
hopes to accomplish, that is, we shaF ■■■' ■’nch we agree and those upon 

which we differ. I do not, for my • ■ . ■ ' ■ . » much difference of opinion 

upon any one of the points, for Mr. i\' ^ .re certainly characterized by 

very considerable moderation. That is my opinion ; some gentlemen may think he goes 
too far : I certainly think that if he has erred, he has erred on the side of moderation. 
I do not imagine, as far as his proposals go, there can he any difference of opinion ; 
but if there should be any difference of opinion with regard to his suggestions, it 
would be just as well tbat every gentleman, whether present or absent, should have 
an opportunity of knowing what is coming before us, and knowing that he is going to 
be called upon, to agree with or condemn by his vote the propositions in question. 
Therefore I suggest that that should he done ; and I recollect that that was very 
much what we resolved in this assembly last year, when Mr. Dadabhai hTaoroji read a 
paper on the estimates for the Abyssinian war, which gave rise to the recommendation 
that we should not proceed to jirotest against the expenditure ; but rather that we ought 
to consider the whole question at a distant day, and that in the meantime Eesolutions 
should be proposed for our adoption. The recommendation to wait came from myself, 
and therefore I have a lively recollection of the facts of the statement I am now making. 
If we now adjourn, I think that before we meet again to consider the subject that 
should be done which it was agreed should be done last November. I further suggest 
that in preparing this paper for the press, Mr. Knight would have the kindness to 
make it as complete as possible, by not only giving the references which he has, but 
by adding such references as may illustrate those which he has already given, and 
though my information is of course not be compared to his own on a question of this 
kind, I may throw out for his guidance a suggestion which may not he without its 
profit. Mr. Saville Marriott s ■ ■ k to which he referred, I think he said 

was published about 1836. B M *‘i ■ ■ pamphlet or book was afterwards em- 

bodied by himself in the shape of some very valuable evidence, given in 1849, 1 thii^ 
before a committee appointed in 1848, on a motion of my friend Mr. Bright, to inquire 
into the causes which had obsh-ucted the progress of cotton cultivation in India. 
Ml'. Saville Marriott was examined before that committee, and subjected to a very 
searching and a very intelligent cross-examination on the part of the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, Sir John Weir Hogg, and a number of other officials, and he not 
only re-stated every one of his former statements, hut illustrated and coufirmed them 
by most valuable facts, and gave in brief a history of the process by which, according 
to him, those terrible results in the Dakkan had been arrived at. I remember perfectly 
well that he stated that the process was simply this, Wlien the Mussulmans came in 
they added an army-tax to the 10 per cent, levied by the Hindu Eaj ; they were 
driven out by the Portuguese, who put on an additional tax, but not enough to turn the 
land-tax into a rack-rent ; they were driven out by the Mahrattas, under whoso rule 
chaut was added to all the other exactions, and we came as liberators and drove out 
the Mahrattas, but instead of restoring the 10 per cent, which existed under the 
Hindu Eaj, we added a land-tax, which turned rent, chant, and all, into a rack-rent, 
and- a rack-rent of a very high order. 
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General Jacob. — 1 do not see liow 'we can propose any Eesolutions till we have 
heard what is to be said on the subject. 

Mr. Ohisholm: Anstey, — It is not suggested that we should draw up Eesolutions 
now, but that notice should be given of them. 

Chairman. — ^Mr. Knight, to whom I have spoken on the subject, is quite prepared 
to draw up a memoiundum of Eesolutions based upon the paper he has read. The 
effect of that would be that it would condense all this information which we have 
received into direct and tangible a could more readily and con- 
veniently discuss. The mere draft ■ i.‘ ■ . ■ will not pledge the meeting to 

the adoption of them. Each Eesolution will form a subject of discussion, and it will 
be for the meeting to adopt it or not. If it is the opinion of the meeting that we 
should now adjourn, I must consult with the Secretary as to the most convenient day 
for the adjournment. 

After some discussion about the day of adjournment and printing the paper imme- 
diately for circulation, 

Mr. Knight said, I can meet the difficulty with reference to the publication of this 
paper, hecanse I intend to produce it myself in a pamphlet shape, and I shall be very 
happy indeed to send a copy of it to every member of the Association. , 

Chairman. — propose to adjourn the discussion to such day in this month as the 
Managing Committee may decide on, of which due notice will he given. 

General Jacob. — I second that. I take it to be understood that Mr. Knight will 
be kind enough to draw up the Eesolutions. 

Chairman. — ^Yes, Mr. Knight has undertaken to do so. The proposition of the 
Oliairman was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Knight for his paper. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was also passed. 


MEETII^G, WEDNESDAY, APEIL 1, 1868. 

Adjonmed discussion on the Paper read by E. Knkjht, Esq., on March 3. 
General BBIGGS in the Chair. 

The Chairman read the following letter from Major-General G. Legrand Jacob 
To the Sec, E, I, Association, 

Sib, — regret exceedingly my inability to attend the meeting, on Wednesday, 
owing to severe lUness that confines me to my room, 

I was anxious to support Mr. Knighfs Eesolutions, and to move, second, or join in 
a vote of thanks to him for his very able paper. I was also anxious to take the oppor- 
tunity of entering my protest against the decisions of a late meeting of our body on 
the expenses of the Abyssinian wai*, which I was glad to find Mr. Knight does not 
concur in. 

I think that meeting entirely overlooked how much the interests of India are 
involved in the respect paid to the British flag, and to the rights of ail the subjects of 
Her Majesty on the other side of tlie Isthmus of Suez. Inffan traders are^ scattered 
along the south coast of Arabia, the east coast of Africa, and some in the Eed Sea, 
whilst thousands of Indian pilgrims annually visit the shrine of their Prophet. Not 
one of these individuals but would incur extra risk to life and property were we to 
permit any one owning allegiance to the Crown of England to be maltreated with 
impunity. In the present case we have servants of the Government of India officially 
sent to the Abyssinian king, imprisoned, manacled, or in fetters from mere wanton 
caprice; and it appears 'to me that our Government has acted generously towards 
India in charging her nothing for the costs of the war, beyond the payment to her 
troops which must have been made in In^ia had they not left it. 

Trnop- '-f'**' y.' collected in India, sometimes at considerable expense, for 
exercise 5 . ■ ■ . . ' ■ * the art of war, but sucb assemblies are as nothing compared 

with the higher instruction that the Abyssinian force is now receiving, and when all is 
over it will return to India far better worth its cost than when it left. 
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By protesting against the decision of Government on this subject, the East India 
Association seems to me to he imitating the cry of the shepherd in. the fahle, at the 
risk of a deaf ear being turned to us when seeking aid against the fierce wolves so 
clearly pointed to by Mr. Knight. 

I hope the Chairman will allow this letter to be read to the meeting, and that it 
may be taken as my speech, for I attended the last meeting at personal risk, hoping 
to state my opinions, but was prevented owing to the postponement of the discussion 
on Mr. Knight’s paper. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

22, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. G. LBORAm) Jacob. 

March 30, 1868. 

Mr. Knight.— I have to express my regret that so much delay has ^occurred in 
placing my paper before you. Tlie delay is attributable to two circumstances : Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey, as you may remember, suggested (tliat was a most reasonable sug" 
gestion) at the last meeting, tliat I should give the authorities upon which the state- 
ments in my paper rested. The trouble of hunting out those authorities of course was 
very great, and the delay arising therefrom was of course unavoidable. The other 
circumstance preventing my circulating my paper so early as I could have wished, has 
been a pressure of private engagements (I being about to leave this country for India), 
which I could not postpone till the completion of my paper. I trust, however, that 
the paper has been long enough in the hands of members to enable them to form an 
opinion upon the propriety, or otherwise, of the Eesolutions which I have based thereon, 
and notice of which the Secretary has, I believe, communicated to the Association. 
The Besolutions are as follows : — 

1. “ That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 

relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history and 
nature of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English statesmen, 
and that exact inquiry would show that the conduct of those relations on the 
part of this country has too often been marked by great want of consideration 
for the people of India.” 

2. “ That in view of the severe check to its material prosperity which India has 

snstained since the close of the American war, as evidenced by its trade returns, 
and of the excessive amount to which the annual drain upon its resources has 
grown nnder onr rule of late years, it is very important, in the opinion of this 
Association, that a Koyal Commission should he appointed to inquire into the 
economic condition of that country and the whole subject of our financial 
relations therewith.” 

3. « That a deputation from this Association he appointed to wait upon the Secre- 

tary of State for India with these Eesolutions.” 

The Association will probably have observed, that the Resolutions are simply a concise 
and moderate expression of opinion, that the facts which I have sought to establish in 
my paper are more or less true; at all events that the Association cannot divest itself of 
the fear that they are sufficiently established to warrant the Association in asking for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission. The facts which the Resolutions affirm in 
general terms are, first, that recent Parliamentary debates upon Indian finance impress 
the Association with the belief that the subject is very imperfectly understood by Eng- 
lish statesmen. I do not think that there will he much difference of opinion amongst 
us upon that point ; for it is observable that even Mr. Gladstone himself, while express- 
ing views strongly adverse to those which I have maintained, admits by implication the 
propriety and the need of instituting an exact inquiry into the subject. “ If my hon. 
friend,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ shall think fit to move for an inquiry, or if the Govern- 
ment should think fit to propose an inquiry, I am very disposed to believe it might be 
useful.” These words contain a tacit admission that English statesmen are imper- 
fectly acquainted with the subject under discussion ; and I simply invite the Association 
to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s views thus far, and to give open expression to them. I go 
further however, and in view of. the history I have given of our financial relations 
with India, I ask this Association to express its fear, that “ the conduct on the part 
of this country has too often been marked by great want of consideration for the people 
of India.” ’Without wishing for a moment to forstall discussion, or discredit any 
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opposition to my views, I must here^ also say that I shall be very much, surprised if 
any serious opposition is raised to tliis statement, for, putting my paper altogether on 
one side and dismissing it from view, it is impossible in the natuin of things, consider- 
ing how those relations have ever been conducted, that they should have been marked 
by anything else. I confess that I have pui-posely worded my first Eesolution so that 
it may commend your unanimous adoption. It is impossible, I say, in the natm'e of 
things, that the tax-payers of this country, having unlimited and irresponsible control 
of the revenues of that^ and having at the same time the most intimate and costly 
relations with the tax-payers of India, should have used their power with a due con- 
sideration for them. All that wo can diifer upon here must he the extent to which 
the want of consideration has gone. I ask yon to affirm that, “ too often/' there has 
been not only want of consideration, but “ great want of it.’' That you may affirm this 
truthfully I am sure. I will go fui-ther, and say that no one can truthfully deny it, 
and that were I expressing simply my own conviction upon the subject, it would require 
far stronger language to' express adequately my sense of the wrong that has been done. 
Emphasis, however, too often weakens the cause it is designed to serve ; and if this 
Association will hut adopt the language of what I may call “philosophic ” censure, I 
shall be content. I do not, I confess, see how it is possible, consistently with respect 
for truth, to reject, and, by implication, to deny the terms of the first Resolution. 
The second Resolution simply asks for a Royal Commission for two purposes and on 
two grounds. The grounds on which the Commission is asked for are : first, “ The 
severe check to its material prosperity which India has sustained since the close of the 
American war, as evidenced by the trade returns ; and, second, “ The excessive 
amount to which the annual drain upon its resources has grown of late years under 
our rule.” Each ground is a mere statement of fact, and as I could say nothing in 
elucidation of either fact without repeating the substance of what I have already said 
in Note B of my paper, I content myself with recommending the Resolution to you 
simply for the jiurposes wliich a Royal Commission may be made to serve. The Re- 
solution proposes, then, that the Commission should inquire into “the economic 
condition” of India, and into “ the whole subject of our financial relations therewith.” 
An inquiry into “ the economic condition ” of India is so closely connected with the 
question of its financial relations with this country, that it would he impossible to 
separate the one from the other. Let me illustrate this. Ton have no doubt divined 
that you may almost resolve the mischief which onr rule at first wrought in India 
into a mere question of the currency. Our rule garrotted the country by an ever- 
narrowing currency. Now at this moment the economic condition of India may, I am 
persuaded, he indefinitely improved, and the pressure of the Home Charges indefi- 
nitely lightened, by a mere change in the ciurency-laws of India. We have had, as 
you know, an abortive paper currency there for some years. Well, lam convinced 
tliat if a well-devised paper currency, with notes of a very low denomination, were 
introduced into India, we could virtually suspend for the next twenty years the 
exaction of the Home Charges altogether. This is not the time to enter upon so 
important a subject, but I mention it to justify my asking yon for a Commission to 
inquire into “the economic condition” of the country. Again, there is the question 
of a gold currency for India, indefinitely hung up under the autocratic fiat of Lord 
Halifax. Now I am reasonably sum we ought to have a gold ciureucy in India, and 
by that I mean a gold standard instead of a silver one. India is still the sink of the 
precious metals ; hut since the discovery of the gold-fields of Australia she has ceased 
to l^e the natural sink of thorn. Our statesmen will not look the revolution which has 
occurred in the face, although tho people of India, years ago, were circulating gold 
ingots amongst themselves as currency, in spite of the legislative folly that ties the 
country to a cumbrous silver medium. At this moment India, instead of being the 
sink of the precious metals,^ ought to be a sort of halfway-house in their transit, im- 
porting and exporting bullion just as England or France does. Now economists tell 
ns that if we can get om* money cheaper than before, we shall get everything else 
cheaper’too.^ Well, India ought now to be getting bullion quite as cheaply as this 
country ; while under prohibitive '* ’ s ' 'i the currency she cannot. The 

authority of Sir Charles Wood 1 ■ ' J ■ u’eat obstacle to currency im- 

provements in India, and we want a Royal Commission, amongst other things, to upset 
Lord Halifax upon this point. On the subject of onr financial arrangements with 
India, one of the first questions that such a Commission would consider would be that 
of an “Imperial Guarantee” of the Indian Debt. Looking at all the circumstances 
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out of wMclx tlie debt has arisen, I cannot doubt that tbe Commission -wonld nnani- 
monsly recommend the conversion of the Indian Debt with all practicable speed into 
Consols, whatever it might do as to altering the incidence of any part thereof. Again, 

I cannot doubt that it would give the coup de grace to the monstrous doctrine that 
India must not borrow,” and set the Government right for all time to come upon that 
important point. The question, too, of the mode in which railway capital is being 
raised for India is one that would receive its close attention. I doubt much whether 
a full inquiry would not establish the conviction that we might raise that capital in 
a more economic way. As to the Home Charges proper, my hope is that, for the first 
time in the history of our relations with India, we should arrive, by means of this 
Commission, at some definite and equitable prindpile by which the financial relations 
of the two countries should in future bo controlled. All this discussion and these com- 
plaints about the Home Charges resolve themselves into a question of principle, and 
it is of the last importance to both countries that the question should be argued out. 

A superficial writer in the last number of the ‘ North British Review’ has unwit- 
tingly done something to help us to a solution by the selfishness with which he 
portrays vulgar English sentiment upon the question. It has ever seemed to me 
that the cost of maintaining English supremacy in India should be apportioned 
between tbe two countries upon a fair and comprehensive review of the benefits which 
each country derives therefrom : in particular, that such part of the cost thereof as 
arises in this country and necessitates our drawing upon the Indian taxes to defray 
it, should he very scrupulously inquired into. You have seen from my paper the 
material cost at which India has bought the doubtful blessings of our rule in the past. 
But to get an idea of the whole penalty she pays for that rule is very difficult. Eor a 
century there has been tbe exclusion of her own children from every administrative post 
of importance in the country; and the mind must be of an essentially coarse and selfish 
type that fails to see this at a glance. The exclusion of the people from all the higher 
offices of the State carries with it a sense of inferiority, destructive to their self-respect 
and cruelly demoralizing ; and when to this is added the remembrance that at the best 
our administration of justice is defective in the extreme, and must ever be so, from our 
want of insight into native life and character, and defective sympathy therewith, the 
cost at which the advantages of our rule, however great, are purchased, will he seen to 
bo very large. Let it be clearly understood then, that, however important the advantages 
which India may be deriving from our rule, she is paying a heavy cost for them, moral 
as well as material ; while we, who derive nothing but immense moral and material 
.r . , I - , . ii- - suffer no penalty or loss of any kind thereby, refuse to con- 
i' . _ ■ - Latever to the cost of our supremacy. Well, is that just? Is it 

. derive the advantages we do therefrom, and contribute nothing 
to tlie material cost thereof? I cannot think it is ; and it seems to mo that one of the 
great advantages we may hope for from this Commission will be tbe enunciation of some 
clear principle for our guidance in tliis matter. If it he right and just that the Indian 
revenues should bear the whole v*--;. --- rule, the question of expediency 

will still remain for discussion. \.\ . I 'is not, nor can I think it either 

right or just. Although India is subject to us, we are bound to deal with her as scimpu- 
1 ' '1- * ■v'' treated with us upon a footing of equality ; indeed a spirit of true 

• suggest a yet more scrupulous treatment of her, because she is 

wnouy an oiir mercy. The mischievous falsehood which lies at the root of all our 
financial relations with India, and which has tainted them all, is the assumption that 
England rules India from pure good will to her people ; that we hod no interest in the 
acquisition of empire therein, or in retaining it, and therefoi'e ought not topag angthing 
towards its maintenance. I contend, on the other hand, that the advantages of empire 
for the first eighty years of our rule were all but exclusively our own ; that we are still 
deriving enormous advantages therefrom, and' that the only just principle upon which 
the cost of onr supremacy can be apportioned between the two countries, is upon a 
careful, candid, and frank estimate of the advantages each country respectively derives 
therefrom. Tlie notion is engrained which such writers as the essayist in the * North 
British Review,’ that the favour of ruling India at all is quite sufficient return for the 
advantages we derive therefrom. That for the advantages which accriie to us from 
that rule we should j>ay anything, is an idea that belongs to a purer morality than such 
writers have attained. Indeed they are impatient of being reminded of those advan- 
tages at all, and profess to regard the recruiting of our Indian army with 5000 or 
GOOO men a-year, as a grievance of great magnitude ,* although, under our military 
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system, a soldier goes into the army, or emigrates to become a Fenian in America, 
from calculations of tlie pnrest self-interest. The ranks of the European army in 
India are simply a field for surplus British labour, just as much as the profession of 
the law there. And yet nothing is more common than to hear impertinent rubbish 
about the sacrifice we make in this respect for the good of India 1 Hitherto there has 
been no principle to guide us in this question of cost ; we have simply abandoned our- 
selves to the selfish instinct of avoiding all contribution thereto ourselves. Kow 
and again of late we have had in the English press symptoms of a purer spirit. 
Thus, in the course of the discussion raised some two or three years ago in this country 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, as to the advantages derived by England from her colonies, 
one of the leading journals of the country, the ‘ EcononiisV told us that the propor- 
tion in which each party should contribute towards the cost of defending these posses- 
sions should be determined, amongst other considerations, f ’uterest 
which each has in maintaining the connection,” and “ the ■ ■ ■ . ■ ; of the 

two parties.” I^et us now apply these considerations to . ■ ' i . ' . The 

first is — The respective interest which each party has in maintaining tlie connection. 
Now as England does not contribute anything to the defence of India, she has 
either no interest in maintaining the connection, or she is unjustly evading her share 
of the cost. There is no escape from the alternative, if the ‘Economist^ be right; 
and that it is right, no honest man, I think, can doubt. If we were asked, for instance, 
to state the reasons why England maintains so large an army in India, I suppose the 
answer must be somewhat as follows: — 1. For the maintenance of good order and 
quiet in the country. 2. For repelling outward aggressions upon the people. 3. For 
the maintenance of our monopoly of the chief administrative posts therein. 4. For the 
safety of our millions sunk there. 5. For the control of all the commercial relations 
of India with other countries. 6. For the supremacy of England throughout the East. 
7. For the national prestige. Can any candid person review this answer — and I believe 
it is a strictly correct one— and yet contend that vast as are the interests we thus have 
in that Indian ainiy, we ought not to be called upon to defray any part of its cost, 
but are justified in even casting the cost of the Home depots upon India ? Why 
not ? But upon some such notion as that conquest gives us the right to exact from 
India the payment of the whole. If we turn to the other consideration, which the 
‘Economic* says should guide us, namely, ^‘the respective capacity of the two 
parfies,” we must admit at once that as England is the wealthiest of all countries, and 
India amongst the poorest, judgment must I' ; ■ ’ , . ■ ■ 1 the course we are 

following without hesitation. Now, if we ■ ' . to lay down some 

such clear and definite principle as we have nere, rne . ■ ■ ■ . " English rule in 

India will be wiped away from it, and we may then ' .. ' . .gment of the 

world upon our conduct, and humbly appeal to the Gn .*i. ; , ' - ‘for approval 

of our conduct of the trust He has committed to us. 

^ Ml’. Peile. — rise in support of the Keaolutions which Mr. Knight has introduced. 
I imagine tyat the facts which he has laid before us are incontrovertible ; but I think 
the same distinction should be drawn as we draw in the case of Ireland, between the 
wrongs in past times, which we deplore, and administrative defects, which we are all 
now willing and ready to correct. The noble Lord, the Member for Taunton, told 
the House of Commons last Friday, that the just comparison to draw is between 
British rule as it now exists and the Native Government as it existed before we 
entered upon the government of India. Whether that is a just comparison is veiy 
much open to question, but at any rate we should have a very easy triumph in 
instituting such a comparison as that — a very easy triumph and a veryuseles triumph, 
because it would not satisfy the natives that we now rule in India, I imagine. The 
real comparison that ought to be made appears to me to be between the degree of 
social progress which can be attained by British rulers and by native rulers, under 
the same general conditions of peace and toleration. I suppose it would be possible — 
I do not imagine it would be impossible — for England to retain the supreme power in 
India for the preservation of peace and the carrying on of war, and for India at the 
same time to be portioned out into a large number of confederate states, governed by 
native institutions; and what I should like to be able to show would be this, that the 
British rule as it now exists is superior in every point to such a form of government as 
that. I think if we cannot show that, we cannot show anything worth showing at all. 
It seems to me that in making a comparison of that land, we stand at this very great 
disadvantage at starting. If India must be mled by a European power for some 
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time to come, and it may be conceded that she must be so ruled, then she must make 
up her mind to send yearly a very large sum out of India to meet the services 
performed for her by that European power. India cannot expect that the European 
officers who go out to India and si3end the best years of their life in her service, will 
consent to forego the right of returning to the land of their birth to enjoy their 
pensions, and spend the savings which they have acquired in her service ; nor can she 
expect, I suppose, that the English statesmen and the English clerks who are engaged 
npon her affairs in England shall he paid out of the English exchequer, because any 
charge of that kind would really be a charge upon the English tax-payer, and we 
should then have the English tax-payer calling out against taking tribute out of his 
pocket to send to India. I do not suppose that to be a very likely contingency ; but 
it might possibly occur. That is a great disadvantage which we are under, that a 
large sum must be sent yearly from India to England to pay for the services performed 
on behalf of India. We all know the difference between the proceeds of taxation 
spent in a country, and the proceeds of taxation sent abroad. The one is like vapour 
drawn up into the clouds and returned in the shape of fertilizing showers into the 
bosom of the land; while the other is like drops that fall into a river, which are 
carried away to mix with the distant sea. That is a disadvantage which we have 
to make np for in our comparison with native rules as they now exist, and I think if 
we cannot make up that disadvantage at starting, our rule must necessarily be a 
failure. It seems to me that there are two ways of making np this disadvantage. 
The first is, to reduce the drain to a minimum — I would say on that subject there is 
obviously a minimum below which you cannot reduce it — and it does not matter 
whether England is the European ruler, assuming that there must be a European 
ruler — it does not matter whether that European ruler is England or France, or any 
other European power, India would be no better off under any one of those than 
any other, as far as that is concerned ; and the second is, to counteract or compensate 
for the evil effects of this yearly drain. There are some compensative measures 
about which there can be no question at all, advantages which we have conferred 
npon India. Among those are a free press, which they do not enjoy in France ; free- 
trade, which is not at present enjoyed in America; an annual surplus, which is not 
enjoyed by Eussia, France, Italy, Austria, Spain, and other countries ; light taxation, 
lighter than is common in European states ; perfect religious toleration, and, I think, 
not among the least, a satisfactory arrangement between landlord and tenant, not 
enjoyed in Ireland. 

Mr. Bonnekjee. — ^I t is not enjoyed in India, 

Mr. Peile. — C ertainly, I admit it is not f !--.': T- V ' . *" '-arts of India it is. 

I am quite ready to insist that it is enjoyed i ■ -i il ■ with which I am 

acquainted. I now come to a second class of advantages which may be said to have been 
partly hut not completely conferred. The intention was henevolent, hut the practical 
execution was not so successful as it might have been. The first among those is our 
judicature. I will only say upon that subject, at any rate, we have given them a per- 
fectly honest Bench. It is not very long ago that England did not possess the benefit 
of a perfectly honest Bench. I tliink also, it onglff to be noticed that in the Mofussil, 
at any rate, the present want is not so much in the Bench as in the Bar. It is not 
expected that an English judge should he perfectly familiar with the local customs 
prevailing in the places to which he goes on circuit, that is supplied by the Bar ; and 
if there were a competent Bar, that want of active sympathy between the Bench and 
the Bar and all the rest of it, of which we hear so much, would be very largely met. 
The next benefit of the class to which I refer is the Legislature. We have heard a 
gi’eat deal of the evils of over-legislation— but the machinery of legislation is not too 
cumbrous or supertinous. I am quite certain if we obtain that decentralization of 
our financial management which we all hope to obtain, the nu' y- ■ 

Councils in India will not be one too many. As to the charge “ 
lation, take the instance of the Cotton Frauds Act, whioli Lord^ Wniiam Hay quo mu 
in the House of Commons last Friday, as being an Act passed in the interests of the 
rich merchants of England; the real object of that Act was to enable Indian cotton to 
hold its place in the markets of England. I cannot conceive a subject of more vital im- 
portance to the natives of India than that at present. Let me refer to one more fact, 
with respect to legislation — that is, that very many of our codes have been adopted by 
native states. Our criminal procedure and criminal code have been adojDted by them 
voluntarily without any compulsion on our part. Then there is a third point in which 
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we have not done all that we hope to do, viz. the opening of office to natives. It cannot 
he said that office is entirely closed to natives. In my own service in India, I know of 
one native gentleman who got into the service some years ago, and who no doubt will 
rise to higher offices under the Grovernment in the course of time. I suppose wo may 
look forward to more being done in that way than has been done hitherto. This is 
perfectly obvious, that every office in India which a native can be fc»und as competent 
to fill as a European, is a deduction of one pension and one fortune, the result of 
savings, from the remittance which India has to make — ■< ^ 

benefit. Then I come to a third class of matters Mr. Knig ■ • ...brought 

before us, a class of matters to which bethinks, and with ■ ■ ■ . that we 

have not given any consideration at all. I think the want ■ ‘ ■ ■■ probably 

from the matters not having been prominently brought forward for many years ; when 
they are brought forward, as I hope they will be, attention will no doubt be given to 
them. Tiiose are financial matters in the widest sense of the term, and those are the 
very points in which we obviously compete with the native governments as now 
esisting in India with disadvantage. We are under a difficulty at starting, and have 
to make up for the disadvantage under which we start in the race. The question 
really seems Jo me to be whether our rule pays. I do not mean pays England, but 

pays India. There are many conditions essential to . ■ ■ ; nation : one 

is justice, security to person and property ; anothe;' . .‘system, hut 

one condition which underlies all that is such a • ■ ■ . ' prosperity as 

shall enable the people of that country to avail themselves of the other advantages 
offered to them. That is what we have to provide. Mr. Knight has shown us that 
though the taxes are not remarkably heavy, yet the operation of our system is to 
' contract the currency of India, and in that respect we certainly have diverged from 
native precedent upon the subject. It was so also in the five years during which we 
ruled the Island of Java; the same result was produced there, and not only so but 
we handed on our difficulty to the Dutch, and the only merit in the culture system of 
Java is that it has tended, indirectly perhaps, to relieve the strain on the currency. 
We were told by Mr. Knight that that pressure on the currency is relieved for the 
present, and he suggested several ways in which, I hope, it may be removed in future, 

, ■ I ■ ',r cur, viz, the extension of a guarantee to the Indian debt, which no 

li : ■ i ■■ I- an hifiux of capital, and the introduction of a small-note currency, 

which would be a very useful thing ; and other tilings that might be done also. At 
the time when the joint-stock mania first began to gather strength, I fancy India was 
one of the most available %lds for joint-stock enterprise that you could find anywhere. 
In every household there would be 100 or 200 rupees buried or bidden in the roof. 
As I understand it, the proper field for a joint-stock undertaking is that kind of thing, 
where large numbers of small deposits are drawn out of private hoards and put 
together in a large fund and directed to the execution of some important undertaking. 
The people at that time brought out their little hoards, and I am soriy to say, as far 
as I know, they were all pretty well swept away in the disastrous crisis which after- 
wards occurred. They have been intimidated by that, but at that time they were 
certainly ready to bring out their money. A native who was a subordinate of mine, 
who had left the service, and gone into business, came one day to me and said, “ I 
have started an entirely new business.^’ I said, “ What is it ? ” He said, I am 
borrowing from all my personal friends their little deposits and hoards at a small 
rate ” (I think 2 or 3 per cent.), and using it at a very considerably higher rate.’’ If 
we could restore the same amount of confidence as then existed to all those people 
holding those small sums, so that their money could be brought together for public 
uses, it would be a very useful thing. That could be done by opening loans in the 
principal to^vns at every collector’s office, letting the people know what rate of 
interest they would get, and giving them the guarantee of the State that they would 
get that interest ; by that means a large sum might be got to supply the drain which 
is going on. 

Colonel Sykus. — T hey would be savings banks in fact. 

Ml’. Pbile. — T here is something of the kind at the collectors’ offices, but it has 

never Jr. .troduoed to the people, and they know nothing about it. That 

is an 1 ■ ; but of all iniportant things the most important is the decen- 

tralize..*... ..i vU L:.ancial administration. Erom my own personal experience I can 
testify to the disheartening effect of the present system upon the local governors and 
local councils. For instance, they send up estimates for works which they have to 
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carry on; of course they state the lowest sum at which they think the work can he 
done, and they get back orders from Calcutta that they are to do it for two^tliirds of 
the amount required for the work. In the case of the court-house at Ahmedabad, the 
Government drew out plans for a new court-house at Ahmedabad at a cost of 3 lacs, 
and they sent a requisition for that amount to Calcutta ; the reply was, It is all very 
fine to ask for 3 lacs, hut it must be executed for 2 lacs. The alternative was to knock 
off a top story or to take off some of the decoration ; the actual result is that the court- 
house has never been made to this day, That is the effect upon the local governors 
and local councils. I believe the effect upon the Governor-General and the Council is 
as unpleasant— they are embarrassed to the last degr- * ! "1’ -i-y- • ■ nd distributing 

the money for public works. Among the number of . ; ^ : ; to them, they 

are quite at a loss to know which they shall sanction and which they shall postpone. 
Then as regards the natives themselves, they never see how their money is spent ; they 
do not know where it goes to ; they do not know how much belongs to Bombay or 
how much belongs to Bengal ; they do not come forwai’d to lend us in the work of 
administration that assistance which I believe to be one of our sources of hope of 

eventually : ■ T" 1* , -vith success. A in or g tbo compensative measures tending 

tomjikeup ■■ to which a'. ic ih.-:! .-i.' iii 1 be directed, is a rigid scrutiny 

of the Home Charges. I support the propositions of Mr. Knight not so much from 
the expectation that a large reduction will take place in the Home Charges, as with a 
feeling of the importance of laying down a strict line of Indian revenue and expen- 
diture, and the importance of cstablisliing a stidct code of morality in the matter. I 
do not suppose anything will be knocked off, but nothing can be more important than 
that attention should he drawn to this matter. The want of consideration whieh 
Mr. Knight refers to in his first Eesolution is really want of thought, because the sub- 
ject has not been seriously discussed within the last ten or twelve years. I think the 
measures which the Government have brought into operation during the last ten years 
are a very good guarantee that if a reasonable and moderate case is put before them, it 
will meet with instant attention. We see remedies already being devised for the 
wants of Ireland, and now the case of the agricultural tenant in England is being 
brought forward ; and I have no doubt that anything that India in justice requires 
will also be accorded to it. Entertaining that feeling, I have much pleasure in 
seconding Mr. Knight’s Kesolutions, 

Mr. Neale Porter. — I t is not without some reluctance that I raise a voice of 

dissent in a •’ -y much ,:- , * i'; ' At the same time I 

wish to say ; . I . • ■ ■ . . st exte ; ■ ■ ■ ; and earnestness of 

Mr, Knight '■ . : : ' ■ ■ ■. I believe he has only one object at heart — 

the welfare ' ■ I- . ' ' ■ ■ , ' ■ . Under the rules of this Association it is 

impossible to make a long speech ; therefore I will at once read the amendment which 
I have drafted to M-. K' P • ■ r- " ^ he may be willing to accept it in 

substitution for the j.’-, ; ■ ■ % ' ■ : ' , . >ef()re us. ^ Instead of the two first 

Besolutions, I propose one which contains in the main the spirit of his propositions. It 

is this; That in view of the recent discussious in Pi ( financial 

relations with India, this Association cannot but fear . ■ . ■ ■ • relations 

is very imperfectly understood by English statesmen ; and in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation it is desirable that a Boyal Commission should be appointed to inquire into 
this most important question.” My object in asking the Association to accept this 
substitution for what Mr. Knight has proposed is, that it is somewhat more conciliatory 
and moderate in tone. I deprecate anything that may lead to irritation either in this 
country or in India. I should be sorry to see it put upon record that we considered 
that the conduct of our financial relations with India has been too often marked by 
great want of consideration for the people of India. Again, I do not think it desirable 
to go into the question whether the trade of India has suffered since the close of the 
American war. There must be uecessarily commercial changes at the close of long 
wars. And I tliink also we should take too wide a range if we asked for an inquiry 
into the economic condition of that vast empire, wiiich is a veiy large question. With 
reference to Mr. Knight’s general paper, — unusually long, tliough not longer than the 
’■■■y-'rt""-'-' ■"he subject justified, but still so long that it is impossible in the few 
; . me under the strict rales of the Association to travel oyer it very 

fully , — 1 regret that Mr. Knight laid so much stress upon the evil doings of oiu' 
ancestors. We must remember that in the days of the acquisition of our Indian 
empire those were rough times, not only in Asia, but in Europe ; those were times 
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when in this Country we iianged men for stealing a leg of mutton. Our legislation 
and our political system were not of that humane and civilized character which 
happily now distinguishes them. We know also that other European nations, the 
Butch, the Portuguese, and the Erench, were not behind us— -some were before us— 
in measures of Eastern enterprise. It is not to be supposed that the people of this 
countty were to be left behind in the race. You must bear in mind, too, the great 

distance of those r governing power at home. It was then a six 

months’ voyage tc i . ■ .. I . ■ ttvelve for the Directors at 

Leadenhall Street to get an answer from the v , . to any communication 

they sent out. Then again no one can say that the pick of the nation went out to 
India to push their fortunes there. There were some distinguished men of high 
character and great abilities, but with them many men of damaged fortunes and 
character went out with the hope of restoring those fortunes in India. I am not going 
to follow Mr. Knight— and I mean no disrespect to him in not doing so — into that 
elaborate calculation based on compound interest by^ which he raises to an amazing 
amount what we are supposed at tMs moment to be indebted to India ; because those 
calculations, to have any value, must be based on exact and unvarying conditions. If 
I put lOOh in a bank and leave it there to fructify at compound interest, I know that 
at the end of 100 years, should that hank continue to be solvent, I shall be entitled to 
a certain amount of money ; but in the fluctuating events and changing circumstances 
of tlie career of a nation, and even of a nation with a settled Government, you have 
not got those exact conditions that will enable you to make a precise arithmetical 
computation of what at the end of seventy or eighty years would be tlie value of money 
abstmcted or levied, or contributed. That consideration applies particularly to India. 
Take for instance Bengal. Bengal was not a powerful kingdom ; Bengal was a mere 
distant Soubah of the Mogul empire, governed by a Soubadar, now obedient, now 
mutinous ; exposed to raids of all kinds. Who would have been in Bengal if we had 
not been there? You might have had those benefactors of Eastern countries, the 
Butch ; you might have had the French ; you might have had the Portuguese ; you 
might have had the Mahrattas, and you probably would have had the Mahrattas, 
levying contributions much heavier than those levied by our ancestors in those days. 
Therefore I think with reference to this excellent and elaborate paper, so cleverly 
written by Mr. Knight, we should dismiss all this dismal and melancholy retrospect of 
the misdoings of those distinguished soldiers, though not perhaps very able statesmen, 
who at that time of our history we sent out to India. Tiiking that for granted, I come 
to the question of the Home Charges, The Home Charges are aggravated in the 
mind of Mr. Knight by the circumstance of absenteeism ; but if you have a gimt 
Eastern empire at a distance of 12,000 miles govenied by a northern people, you must 
have absenteeism ; if you object to absenteeism, you object to British rule in India. 
Does Mr. Knight rise as a subject of Her Majesty to object to our rule in India? I 
could understand one of my native friends rising and objecting to English rule, and 
perhaps I should not be disposed to hang him or blow Mm horn a gun if he did so— 
his nationality would be his justification to some extent ; but I cannot understand an 
Englishman objecting with such emphasis to absenteeism, which involves, I presume 
to say, tlie question of the English rule in India. I for one am not prepared to 
abandon the English rule in India. It is not the consideration of the good of the 
people of India that mtikes me say that, much as I regard it ,* I say as an Englishman, 
with reference to the interests of my own country, I am not prepared to abandon our 
Eastern^ empire ; but I hope with, as I think, tho rest of my countiymen, my con- 
science is sufficiently sensitive to wish to do justice to that Eastern empire as long as 
we hold it. Taking it for granted that absenteeism must exist, because the English 
are the ralers of India, then with absenteeism, as was said by the gentleman on my 
right, you must naturally have Home Charges. 

Mr. Knight. — I have not objected to Home Charges. 

Mr. Neale Pouter. — I do not say that you have, nor do I object to them, but they 
have been referred to. 

Mr. Knight, — I ask for an inquiiy. 

Mr. Neale Porter. — ^I am not making an attack upon your paper, but only com- 
menting^ upon it. ^ You did lay stress upon the circumstance of millions drawn from 
India being spent in this country in the way of pensions, in tho way of profits derived 
from Indian railways, and in other ways. Assuming that that is so, there are many 
Governments in Europe who come here and have works executed here. They purchase 
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meu-of-war li€re, and they borrow money for railways here, but they do not complain 
that the interest of the money that they borrow to make railways in Eussia and Spain 
and elsewhere is spent here ; and though I admit that the two cases are not on an 
exact parallel, I say there is no grievance in a country having to send money for such 
pm’poses out of tlie country. With regard to the financial question, take our Indian 
railways ; for the last fourteen years you have had an average of four millions sterling 
of English money, because, speaking broadly, no native holds Indian railway shares, 
annually spent in India : that is the present rate of expenditure on our Indian railways. 
With reference to the guaranteed interest, that is nearly covered by the earnings of 
the railways, and there is every reason to hope, and no man can doubt, that hereafter 
we shall see those railways, if properly managed, earning more than enough to pay 
their guaranteed interest, and that we shall have railways spreading throughout the 
land, taking more and. more English capital into the country. I conclude by proposing 
the amendment which I have read, and which I submit to the consideration of the 
meeting and the consideration of Mr. Knight. If he will accept it without going to a 
division, I shall feel flattered ,* if he does not, he wili exercise that independence of 
opinion which of course he is perfectly entitled to exercise. 

Mr. Maclean. — ^I rise for the purpose of supporting IMr, Porter’s amendment. I 

had come here with the in-* * * * ■ ent myself upon Mr. Kniglit’s 

Eesolutions, which would ■ ■■ clause of the first Eesolution, 

viz, : That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history and nature 
of those relations ain very imperfectly understood by English statesmen.” I think that 
would be quite a sujQicicnt expression of the views of this Association, for I take it 
that we are here to consider this point as practical politicians dealing with the affairs 
of to-day. I have read with great interest the paper which Mr, Knight has written 
upon this subject : it is impossible not to admire the great research and ingenuity 
which he has displayed in that paper, hut I look upon it rather as a valuable contri- 
butiou to the history of India, than as having much bearing on the subject of our 
pi'csent financial relations with that country. I could imagine no better tonic for any 
young Englishman who happened to be carried away by the brilliant description 
which Macaulay gives of the glories of the first English conquerors of India, than a 
steady perusal of the pamphlet which Mr. Knight has brought before us. In that 
respect, no doubt it would he exceedingly valuahle, as lowering that national self- 
complacency which we are always told is the great fault of English pooxfie. But I 
have this to say with regard to all the x^oints that Mr*. Knight has made on the subject 
of the spoliations which took place in India by Englishmen up to the time of the 
Mutiny, that as practical politicians we ought to consider that tlmt account was com- 
pletely closed when the Crown took over the Oomxjany’s Government. You cannot 
require that any Government should ho faultless ,* every Government makes mistakes 
and commits blunders and follies, even if it does not commit crimes ; and each Govern- 
ment that succeeds another necessarily succeeds to the inheritance and closes the 
account of the past, -i- 'V.i’- with its own policy for the future. I say when 

the Crown took over ;h ; of India in 1858, when it parted for ever 

with the Company and its doings (recognizing, as far as it could, with that tenderness for 
vested rights which always characterizes Englishmen when a revolution is taking place, 
the interests of the Company, perhaps \Yrongly assigning them too much, perhaps the 
shareholders might say little), the old account was closed once tor 

all, and we started with ■ ■ ' > . ■ ■ of India horn that date. 

Colonel Syiies. — By-gones are by-gones. 

Mr. Maclean. — ^Yes therefore though what Mr. Knight may say about the past 
may be very correct, I think it is a useless and mischievous policy to revive 
that sort of thing at this day, and ' ^ ^ reopening old sores instead 

« .-i-. -i-'. attention, as ^ ■ ' ■ -i : on the actual state of our 

• . . actual defects of our administration of to-day. It is not necessary, 

perhaps, after what has been said, to go hack to one or two cases which hlr. Knight 
has mentioned,* hut I might refer to the Aftghan war. He speaks of the debt incurred 
there ; hut you must remember that the politicians of that day supposed, and it may 
be contended rightly supposed, that they could best defend the Government of India 
by advancing into Affghanistan, and resisting the Eussian advance. If you say that 
the British Governmeut is good for India, you are hound to admit that the men who^ 
under whatever mistaken intentions, tried to defend our Government there, were jus- 
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ttfied in inonmng debt for tliat purpose. So wil^b regard to the debt on account of tbe 
Mutiny. Mr. Knight contends tliat that debt was caused wholly by misgovernment, 
and therefore the great bulk of the debt ought to come upon tlie English people. 
I speak in the presence of gentlemen who know more upon that subject than I can 
pretend to know ,* but I think the real occasion of the Mutiny (was this, the English 
have been irying to do for many years what no other nation in history has ever 
attempted doing before, to maintain with a small English army the greatest empire 
the world has ever seen. Consequently when England became involved in a 
European war, when it had to send a large force to the Crimea, having its numerous 
dependencies to maintain, and getting no tribute from them, she could not go to the 
expense of raising a fresli army— it would have taxed too severely the resources of 
this countiy to raise a fresh army— to carry on the Crimean war ; consequently she 
had to draw from India Englisli soldiers to carry on the Crimean war ; the conse- 
quence was that a rebellion was excited by the disaffected men always to be found 
in the countiy. 

Mr. Kkight. — T he Crimean war had closed two years before. 

Ml*. Macleah.— But the country had been denuded of English soldiers for the 
Crimean war. 

Colonel Sykes. — Cavalry came from India to the Crimea — ^that was all. 

Mr. Maolean. — Yes, while the war was actually going on. However, I will only ' 
sny this with respect to the debts that have been incurred by former Governments of 
India, we cannot hope to get rid of that burden. There are politicians in this country 
who maintain that the people of f ' ■ ■ s t . V ■ r ’’ately been admitted to power, 

are not bound to pay interest on . \ ' ' , 1 ', ■ was contracted by the aristo- 

cracy in putting down the lihertios of Europe. If you come to that, you come simply 
^ . T-r* ■ ■■' ' ■ ;M seem to advocate in his paper, 

I ^ ^ ■ " debt in the same way. Coming, 

however, to the present state of our relations with India, and assuming that there is no 
possibility of disputing the vested rights which exist, I would just point out the very 
different way in which Mr. Knight treats of the conti*ihutions mado by India, and the 
contributions made by England, towards the general expenses, n.:. 

India paying in this country the dividends on the capital lent h- ‘ ■ ■ 

ways which have been an inestimable boon to that country, he 
life-blood of the people,” “the giant system of absenteeism,^' and'- . ■, 

of that kind ; hut he speaks in the most slighting way, and with the utmost contempt, 
of the fact that India supports no navy of her own, and that t "■7 •:* ■ '-f Eng- 
land are called upon to pay one or two millions a-year for the : ■ . ‘ . whole 

of the commerce on the coasts of India. I am afraid of trespassing too long on your 
attention ; hut this is a very long paper, and it goes into so many points, that it is 
impossible to say anything satisfactory about it without speaking at some length. — - 
Mr. Knight speaks in this way of the navy : — “ It is true that India pays nothing 
towards the cost of the Royal Havy ; but it is also true that for very many years she 
was requu-ed to maintain a navy in which the people of India had almost no interest, 
and the advantages of which were all but wholly engrossed by the commerce of this 
country." And he goes on to justify that in this way : — Eor if we except Bombay, 
Madras, and Knrrachee, which can be successfully protected only by local defences or 
gunboats, tliere is not a point upon the whole coast of India that could invite hostile 
invasion. So fai’, then, as the shores of India are concerned, the Boyal Navy might 
as well not be." Now I remember a gallant officer of the Royal Navy, a distinguished 
man, wlio had just made a voyage along the coast from Trincomalee to Bombay, saying 
to me on the deck of his own sliip, very much what Blncher is reported to have said 
with respect to Loudon when he was on the top of St. Paul’s, “ What a magnificent 
coast this would be to loot I” 

Mr, Knight. — Then he had never been on the coast, for it consists only of fishing 
villages all the way. 

Mr. Maouean.— I am not speaking of the places only on the coast; the whole 
coast is so utterly unprotected and open to invasion, that any force might invade the 
country. He may have been mistaken about its being a good coast to loot, but he 
was not mistaken about the unprotected state of that 3000 miles of sea-coast. Mi*. 
Knight says there is not a point on the whole coast of India, with the exception of 
Bombay, Madi'as, and Knrrachee, which requires to he defended,, and therefore India 
requires no navy. And ho says, “ The same thing may be affirmed of the second 
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gi-eat purpose that navy serves, mz. the protection of onr mercantile marine from 
cap^re. For India has no mercantile marine to be captured. She is simply a pro- 
ducing country, and growing commodities which all the world haiibers for. Her ports 
are filled with English and foreign shipping, soliciting that produce. As to dangers 
from piracy, the argument is an anachronism, the old Indian navy having rooted 
piracy ont of the Indian seas half-a-century ago/^ Mi‘. Knight appears to suppose 
^ , ,, suppressed for ever; that there is no 

: : wiving whe-‘ ■ . has destroyed it is taken away; that, 

when one generation of pirates is destroyed, they will never re-appear. It is well 
known to everybody that the whole of those seas afford the best hiding-places in the 
world, and the whole of the rich commerce of India wonld be at the mercy of those 
men ii the navy were withdrawn. Would it be no haim to India if she were prevented 
carrying on her commerce, whether in foreign ships or in her o^vn ? The great charge, 
however, which Mr. Knight '.*■ • '■ - ■■ Government of India, is in reality what 

he calls the “giant system o: ‘ ■ . ' ■ Is the term “ absenteeism,” taking it in 

its real economic ■* -htly to the case of India? I think that 

when we complain . ■ « \ 1 ' Ireland for instance, that complaint 

means this, that there are a number of yich landlords who collect the rent of the land, 
which, acc ■ ■ ists, is the produce of no man's labour, and take 

out of the i ^ by nature for the improvement of the land, and 

spend it abroad for their own gratification, giving no return to the country for the 
money they get. Is that in any way a fair description of the Home Charges for what 
we do for India ? Mr. Knight seems, in his calculations, to he so carried away by 

figures, that he entirely loses out of sight the ' ' ' ■ ’ , ' men. He does not 

seem to me to see that in return f6r all we tal ■ from year to year 

of an immense number of Englishmen in improving the resources and conducting the 
Government of India. That labour is actually put into the land — ^it is work done ; 
every step in civilization that yon make is the result (at least our Government is not 
justified in existing there if it is not the result) of superior energy and wisdom 
brought to the administration of Indian affairs by the English Government. There- 
fore those Home Charges do not represent, in any sense of the word, money paid to 
men who have never done anything for India, to be spent abroad for thoh own benefit; 
tliey are simply a portion of the legitimate pay which those men earn by work done 
in India and for the benefit of Inclia. The question simply then amounts to this, 
whether the work which England does, by giving India a foreign government, is 
sufficient to counterbalance the evOs which must always exist to some extent of foreign 
dominion; and Mr. Knight himself admits that it is so. He expects very little 
diminution of the Home Charges; he does not see his way to suggesting anything 
towards their diminution to any great extent It seems to me that the conclusion to 
which this points for the future is this, that if we admit that the Homo Charges, as 
they at present exist, are a simple acknowledgment of work done by England lor 
IndSa, and if we hold that foreign dominion is an evil, the only way possible for ns to 
apply a remedy is to increase the employment of natives themselves in the coimtry. 
That is the legitimate result of tlie policy which we Lave pumued for years, and 
having set our hands to the work, it is impossible that we should turn back. You 
see in everything that comes from India, week by week, in speeches and papers written 
by natives themselves, how strong the feeling is amongst them of their own nation- 
ality and the career that ought to bo thrown open to them by a Government which 
professes to be liberal and progressive. And whatever views anybody may havo 
entertained about the policy of all this change, every one must see that it is now an 
inevitable thing, and that once started we cannot possibly go back. I do not see that 
a Royal Commission api)ointed to consider our financial relations would be able to 
suggest any measures in furtherance of tha' ” ‘ 'already introduced in 

India, My objection to the proposal for a J ‘ i . ' * ' . simply this, that the 

matters into which it would have to inquire are exceedingly small ; but at the samo 
time this is to be considered — ^it is veiy desirable to havo the financial relations of the 
two countries fixed on a definite and intelligible basis. Ho principle has yet been 
fixed or acknowledged, by which they should he controlled. I tiiereforo came liere 
with the intention of supporting the first part of Mr. Knight's first Resolution, pro- 
posing that a Royal Commission should be appointed, in order, if possible, to fix 
those relations on an intelligible footing, so that everybody in both countries may be 
satisfied. 

V 2 
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Mr. Bonnebjee.*— I liayo but very few words to say against tbo amendment 

S osed by Mr. Porter so ably, and seconded so ably by the gentleman who has just 
en, and at the same time I beg to propose another amendment to the Posolutions 
submitted to us by Mr. Knight. I think the only objection that T can bring forward 
to Mr. Porter’s amendment is this, that the British Parliament will not be willing to 
give us a Boyal Commission without our showing cause why a Boyal Commission 
should be issued. In 1865, Sir Arthur Cotton wrote to the Secretary of State to say 
that a famine in Orissa was very imminent, and he almost gave the date when that 
famine would be experienced in the country ,* but vt the Secretary 

of State possessed that information, tlie famine can , • . = the country for 

more than a year, killing thousands and thousands of people. Therefore we must go 
prepared to show that if this Eoyal Commission is not issued, there will be conse- 
quences greatly to be deplored happening to India. I think therefore the second 
Eesolution of Mr. Knight very important, because it shows to tiie English Government 
that the close of the American war having put a severe check to the material 
prosperity of the country, trade has suffered, money is very scarce in the country, and 
famine is imininent ; and I believe a famine is really imminent in the Madras Presi- 
dency— the accounts by the last mail are very alarming indeed ; therefore it seems 
to mo we must not do away with the second Besolution. PerhapsT may he able to 
meet Mr. PortePs views by proposing this amendment to Mr. ? "-‘'“'■"on. 

I propose that it should he read thus *‘That in view of ^ . in 

Parliament concerning our financial relations with India, this Association cannot but 
fear that the true history and nature of those relations are veiy imperfectly understood 
by English statesmen, and it is absolutely necessary that tliere sboxrld be a searcliiug 
and an exact inquiry into such relations.'' I think Mr. Porter was perfectly right 
when he said we ought not to go before the Secretary of State and say that tlxo 
conduct of English statesman, as regards those relations, has beeh marked by great 
want of consideration for the people of India, because in the preamble of Mr. Knight’s 
Besolution he has said that English statesmen are very imperfectly acquainted with 
those financial relations. Besides, if you left this in its positive form, it would mean 
that English statesmen had wilfully shown want of consideration for the people ®f 
India, and, as a native of India, I do not want to go before the Secretary of State and 
say that I think English statesmen have wilfully shown a want of consideration for 
ua. Therefore I think my amendment would really meet the views of Mr. Porter 
and his seconder. 

After some discussion — ■ 

Mr. Eawcett said the two Besolutions open two subjects altogether different. The 
first Besolution seems to go to a very important subject, namely, what charges India 
ought to bear, and what charge this country ought to bear ; then the second Beao- 
liitiun supposes the trade of India to be very depressed, and it says tliat it would be 
desirable to appoint a Boyal Commission to inquire into it : they are two distinct 
subjects. 

Ml’. K?riGHr. — ^I agree that they are, but I have pointed out in my paper the con- 
nection between the two. 

Mr. Fawcett.— But could not you point it out in the Besolution? 

Mr. Knight. — The two Besolutions are connected together. I have pointed out 
the effect which the immense drain has upon the economic condition of India— it 
alsolufely prevents at this moment all importation of bullion into India. We cannot 
narrow the inquiry to a mere investigation of the Home Charges. The point is, the 
effect of the Home Charges upon tlie economic condition of India, 

^ Mr. Fawcett. — ^WouTd not it be better to shape the first Besolution something in 
this way? — “That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our 
financial relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history 
and nature of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English statesmen, 
and for want of that understanding this Association considers a very important effect 
is produced upon ^e trade of India ; and therefore ask for a Boyal Commission.” 

Mr. TCv V say, That it is very important in the opinion of this 

Associa ; : i : ^ ^ tjommission should be appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of our financial relations with India, and their effect upon the economic con- 
dition of that countiy.” 

Mr. Fawcett.— It would be veiy important to preface it mth the words, “ In view 
of the recent financial discussions in Parliament because last session, wlien I brought 
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forward my motion about tlie Abyssinian war, Mr. Gladstone sent for me just before I 
divided the House, and asked me no t to divide i ' TT ■ ■ . ■ ■ y ' ' ’ it be would support 

me in any way he ccTuld, to get either a Commit ' • ■ ■ to inquire into the 

very subject you are now discussing, and he mentioned it, I believe, in his speech. 
I told him I felt so strongly upon the subject that I could not do otherwise than go to 

a division. That might be quoted in urging that a Commission shou" 1 '' * ' • \ 

He said it was a very important subject, and a large subject ; and he . 
mission ought to be appointed to consider it. 

Mr. Knight. — will endeavour to frame an amendment in accordance with what 
seems to he the general feeling of the meeting. 

Mr. Fawcett. — I should make it as wide as possible. 

Wliile Mr. Knight was drawing np an amended Eesolution to meet the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Fawcett and IVCr. Bonneijee — 

Mr. Bonnerjee addressed the meeting in answer to some of the observations made 
by the’-- V- ; . TT contended that it was ahsolntely necessary to refer to 

the pas ■ i . . ■ ■ ought to study the wants of the people of India ; and 

that th ■ ■ . . : ^ "operly studied unless the conduct of English states- 

men in past times was reviewed by the statesmen of the present time. He thought 
also that Mr. Knight was perfectly justified in censuring the conduct of the English 
Government for saddling India with the expenses of the Indian Mutiny, India being' 
an integral portion of tbe British empii’e, which ought no more to have been called 
upon to pay for putting down such a Mutiny (the Mutiny having for its object tbe 
subversion of the Imperial rule), than Ireland was called upon to pay for quelling the 
Fenian disturbances. With respect to what had been said about absenteeism, he 
referred to the East India botid-holders, who could not be said to liave given the 
country any of tbeir labour. He could quite understand if the English Government 
were to rule India there must be absenteeism, but over and above the necessary 
absenteeism there ought not to he introduced what might be called artificial absen- 
teeism. As much as possible of the money belonging to India ought to ho allowed to 
remain there. He suggested to Mr. Knight, that instead of the j^roposed deputation 
fr#i the Association waiting upon the Secretary of State only, it should wait upon the 
Prime Minister, who was, he presumed, the fountain-head from which all Boyal 
Commissions proceeded, the question being not merely an Indian question, but an 
Imperial question. 

Mr. Knight handed to Mr. Bonneijee the modification of his own Eesolution which 
he had drawn up, founded on the suggestions of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. Bonnerjee. — ^This will he the form of the amendment which I now move : — 
‘‘That in view of the recent discussions in Parliament concerning our financial 
relations with India, this Association cannot but fear that the true history and nature 
of those relations are very imperfectly understood by English statesmen ; and that it 
is very important in the opinion of this Association, that a Eoyal Commission should 
be appoin{.<Ml to inquire into the lur financial relations with India, 
and tlioir cilecL upon the economic country,” 

Mr. Gantz. — I second that. 

Mr. Keaus Porter. — I object to the word “history;” will not you strike that out? 

Mr. Knight. — ; what we want is an inquiry into the whole subject of our 
financial relations with India, and their effect upon the economic condition of that 
country. 

Mr. Heale Porter. — I submitted an amendment, which has not met with the 
entire approval of Mr, Knight, though it has led to some modification of his ori^nal 
proposal. What I object to in the Eesolution is the word “ history.” I shall divide 
the meeting if that word is kept in the Eesolution. 

The Eev. Hormazdji Pestonji. — That word “history” seems to me to bo the very 
backbone of the Eesolution. If we cut that word out we might as well do away 
with the whole pamphlet, which I daresay none of ns would rise up to gainsay. I 
should object to that word being expunged. 

Mr. Keale Porter. — There is a certain sting in the word “history.” I want to 
take out all irritating and superfluous matter. 

The Chairman read to the meeting the amendment as proposed by Mr. Bonnerjee, 
and seconded by Mr. Gantz. 

Mr. Healb Porter. — I rise to say that I much prefer my own amendment, but 
in the spirit of conciliation and compromise, which I hope will always characterize 
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om meetings, I beg to waive my predilections for my omi amendment, and accept 
what Mr. Knight and Mr. Bonnerjee prefer. 

The amendment was put and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Knight. — beg to propose that the following gentlemen compose the depu- 
tation : — 


The Earl of Kellie. 

LordWm. Hay, M.P. 

Sir H. Bawlinson, K.O.B., M.P, 
Colonel Sykes, M.P. 

H. Fawcett, Esq., M.P. 

General 0. F. North. 

General J, Briggs, F.R.S., F.B.G.S, 
Colonel P. T. French. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 


D. D. Gama, Esq. 

J. G. Coleman, Esq. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, 

P. P. Gordon, Esq. 

B.. N. Fowler, Esq. 

W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq. 

E. B. Eastwick, Esq., O.B., F.B.S. 
B. Knight, Esq. 

Sir Edward Green, K.O.B. 


Colonel Halt. — I heg to propose that Mr. Bonneijee, Mr, Porter, and Mr. Peile be 
added to the deputation. 

Mr. Knight. — I conclude that there will be no objection to those names. They 
may he considered as accepted hy the meeting. 

The names were accordingly added. 

Chairman. — ^Before I quit the chair, I must advert to the labours of Mr, Knight 
in preparing this pamphlet, Mr. Knight is a gentleman well known for his advocacy 
of measures for the good of India in general, but more especially that part of India 
to which he has devoted his services ,* and I am gratified to find that he has come 
here amongst us, and brought before the English public a little more knowledge of 
that country of which the people of this country are so ignorant. I think we are 
very much indebted to Mr. Knight for his indefatigable lahoui-s, and I beg therefore 
to propose a vote of thanks to him for his labours in bringing tbis subject before us. 

The motion was carried unanimously. ^ 

Mr, Ejhght. — ^I thank you very heartily for the compliment you have so Mn^y 
paid mo, and I trust it will simply be an incentive to me to labour more earnestly Sd 
with more single-mindedness than in the past for the good of the people among whom 
my lot has been cast for so many years. In justice to myself I must say that I have 
not exaggerated in the least in this paper my sense of the enormous importance of the 
subject discussed in it. I do not think it possible for any member of the Association, 
or any one, unless he has studied the subject as I have myself done, to appreciate the 
importance of it. I hope our Boyal Commission will he got, though I confess I have 
some doubts of it ; and if it is obtained, I hope it will he the moans of enlightening 
English opinion a good deal upon the history and the proper character of the relations 
between this country and India. I am satisfied that we have not arrived at the right 
principle yet ; hut that we shall get it, thi’ough a process of investigation, I do not 
doubt for a moment. 

Mr. Badabhai Naoroji. — I beg to move a vote of thanks to the Chairman, who 
so kindly, at a moment’s notice, undertook to preside, and who has performed liis 
duties so ably. I wished veiy much to say something upon the subject of the paper ; 
but of course the busiuess is over. I may take some other opportunity of maldng 
some few remarks upon it. 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman was put, and carried unanimously. 
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DEPUTATION 

TO THE SEOBETAEY OP STATE FOE INDIA. 

APEIL 22. 


A DEPUTATION, coBsistmg of tlie following gentlemen Colonel Sykes, M.P., Mr. T. 
Bazley, M.P., Mr. John Peel, M.P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., Mr. A. Fawcett, M,P., 
Mr. A. Graham, M.P., General 0. P. North, R.E., Mr. E. N. Fowler, Mi*. S. P. Low, 
hfr. E. B. Eastwick, O.B., Captain Barber, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Neale Porter, 
Mr. P. P. Gordon, Mr. Robert Knight, Mr. A. Rodyk, and Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee — 
waited upon Sir Stafford Northcote at the India Office on April 22, to nrge the 
r ‘--ly' . ' ' . Commission to inquire into oxir financial relations with India, 

!. . ■■■■:■* ; the economic condition of that country. 

General Noeth explained that the deputation was promoted by the East India 
Association. During the last ten years the subject of our financial relations with India, 
to which they wished to call the attention of the Government, had much engaged 
public attention, and writers and public men both in India and England had arrived 
at opinions of a very discordant chamcter. One class of persons regarded India as the 
most burdensome of our possessions, while another urged that it was the milch cow of 
V ^ 1 ■ ■■. The East India Association had passed the^^‘' ■!].■■ -.v::-:: P-' li:l:on, 

.to hand to Sir Stafford : — “ That in view of the rec.-v.! ii ardnn > in 
Pariiament concerning onr financial relations with India, this Association cannot but 
fear that the true history and nature of those relations are very imiierfectly understood 
by English statesmen, and that it is veiy important in the opinion of this Association 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inqxiire into the whole subject of our 
financial relations with India, and their effect upon the economic condition of that 
country.” Ho wished, however, to guard the Association from being thought to be 
wedded to any special set of opinions, or from arrogantly agreeing with the oft-repeated 
assertion that Indian matters were not understood by English statesmen. At the same 
time the variety of opinions that existed showed that our relations with India were not 
perfectly compreher 1 * h Tr ’ • - ten years, the policy of conciliation, together 

with the spread of I'- . id the increased facilities for intercommuni- 
cation given by rail' ■ . ■ . ; ■ ■ -.ad caused a more marked recognition of the 

principle that the n- • i the future be employed more than hitherto 

in administrative offices in their own country, and should tie allowed some voice in 
their own taxation. Amongst the subjects which a Royal Commission might inquire 
into were a readjustment of the naval and military charges, the debt and currency of 

India, the home charge r-^ny other subsidiary matters. It was his 

firm conviction that the ■ ■ ■■ ' . .. i; _ ,,L Commission would be regarded by poli- 
ticians of all shades as ■ ' . / , ■ towards India, while the natives would 

look upon it as another ■ ■ if that magnanimous conciliatory policy 

that characterized Her '1 , of 1858, 

Mr. Knight, of the ■ ! ■ se able paper, read and discussed at a 

recent meeting of the East India Association, Sir Stafford Northcote said he had read 
wilk much attention and interest, briefly enforced the necessity of what was asked for. 
Mr. Bazley, M.P,, said he attended with his hon. friend Mr. Jacob Bright, as 

-i:— ~ ■^T-''^fiester, and he feared the proposed inquiry was too restiicted. The 

,■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ • of India, like those of oveiy other country, were but the reflex of 

actual transactions ; and he thought it would be wiser to extend the inquiry so as to 
ascertain what was the agricultural and commercial condition of India, as was proposed 
by Sir Robert Peel twenty years ago. If a comprehensive inquiry were instituted, 
some elucidation might be arrived at as to the excess of bullion that had poured into 
the country. Of late years, no doulff the resources of India had been developed in a 
most remarkable manner, and the quality and quantity of the cotton had greatly 
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improved. He 'believed sometliing like a hiuidred millions sterling liacl keen poured 
into India during the last seven years for cotton alone, and he felt satisfied there were 
enormous resources yet in India that might he developed under the enlightened super- 
vision of the Indian council. ^ 

Mr, N. PoRTBE strongly deprecated the extension of the proposed inquiry beyond 
the terms of the Resolution. , , 

Sir Stafford Kobthcotb, in reply, said— I need not say that such a deputation as 
this upon any subject would command my most respectful attention ; and certainly the 
subject-matter which you have brought under my notice is of sufficient importance to 
command respectful attention by whomsoever it was presented. I am certainly in no 
danger of'. ■importance of what you propose. The real difficulty 

w’ffichweig ■■ I - ■ subject is so exceedingly large and so very important 
that I donbt whether the measure which you suggest is the proper measure to be 
taken for dealing with, I will not say so large a question, but so large a group of 
questions, as those which would have to be considered. Now, we hear very often com- 
plaints made as to tire tendency of Governments to throw offi difficult subjects upon 
Royal Commissions, which I think are rather abused, for they are instruments which for 
proper purposes are extremely valuable ; but 1 think that it is a great mistake to refer 
large questions of policy to a Ropl Commission. 'When a Royal Commission is 
appointed, the basis upon which it is to proceed should be pretty clearly laid down, 
and I agree that it is desirable to narrow rather than to broaden the inquiry which 
you may entrust to any body of that kind. With regard to large questions of policy, 
such as are embraced in tins inquiry, I think that they are matters rather for the con- 
sideration of the responsible Government of the country and for Parliament than for 
any body of gentlemen who could be selected to form part of a. Royal Oominission. If 
the Commission was intended to bo a sort of mixed Commission to act as arbitrator 
between India and England upon questions which might be, as it were, in dispute 
between them, I think that great difficulties would arise as to its composition, and as 
to the particular points that should be referred to it : but I am not indisposed to admit 
that there might be certain questions which might be dealt with in that way ; ;^id 
possibly, when we could agree upon all the principles of policy, it might not be dis- 
advantageous to appoint Commissions, or a Commission, to inquire into certain points 
upon which facts were to be collected and collated, and from which inferences might 
be drawn, upon which the Government and Pailisiment might afterwards act. Eor 
instance, there was the question which Mr. Gladstone raised, and which seems to have 
given the cue to the proceedings before the Association. Mr. Gladstone suggested 
that a particular* *. ■'*■ * 1 be made *• .rticular inquiry, that is 

to say, What is * . ■ ‘ between' ■ * . ■ as to the cost which the 

one and the other bears in respect of military expenditure Y That is a question which 
perliaps many Members of Parliament are veiy little familiar with, and it might not 
be useless to have a formal inquiry which should lay the tacts before Parliament for its 
consideration. But I see that Mr. Knight, in his able paper, takes up that question, 
and broadens it very much indeed by going into the question as to the moral right of 
England to make use of the forces of India, and into the question whether certain 
wars were or were not for the benefit of India ; and questions of that sort are raised 
which, I thinlr, would he beyond the competence of any Royal Commission to deter- 
mine, — they would be questions which it would be necessary to have fairly argued 
before Parliament and before the people of this country, and upon which I think it 
would be very reasonable that discussion should take place. But I think that it would 
be impossible to refer such questions to a Royal Commission. We should first of all 
clear our minds as to what the proper relations between India and England are, and 
then let us inquire, or you please let us inquire into some of those 

points which arise out ‘ * • ' There, of course, is the great question which 

Mr. Knight has raised, as to what the effect upon the material condition of India is of 
the system of remittances, and the mode in which the Home Charges are dealt with. 
Those questions, and other questions of fact of that kind, might very possibly form 
subjects of inquiry. There is the question of the currency, which has been a subject 
of inquiry recently, and it is still under consideration, and we have not yet received' tlio 
views ^ of the Government of India upon the subject. Then, again, there is a great 
question which Mr. Knight raises which goes to the root of our whole financial system, as 
to v?hether you should tax or borrow, and if you should borrow, whether the borrowing 
should be on the credit of India alone or on the credit of India supported by the credit of 
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England, I do not like now to express an opinion upon that ; it is a very great question, 
and one which I think ought to he very deliberately considered ; but I do not think 
that it is a question which could be referred to a Koyal Commission to decide, because 
that question would ultimately come to this, whether the people of England were or 
were not prepared to take upon themselves the charge of the debt of India ; and if the 
people of England were to say we are not prepared to do so, what is to be the effect 
of the report of any Eoyal Commission upon the subject? It is a question that would 
have to be decided by Parliament, and which could not be decided by a Royal Com- 
mission. The whole thing really^ resolves itself into this — ^whether the relations 
between India and England are satisfactory and for the mutual advantage of the two 
countries. If you say they are not on a proper footing, and that they ought to bo 
revised, then comes the question, is either side willing to say, sooner than that they 
should be revised we are ready to part company ? You would there have a very diffi- 
cult question presented to you in England, winch would have to be presented to the 
Parliament of England ; but you would have a still more difficnlt question presented 
to you in India, because I do not know by whom the answer is to be given. I merely 
allude to these as questions of a very large and comprehensive character, which 1 
think should rather form the subject of public discussion, as they very properly might 
do in Parliament and elsewhere, Jhan as being matters that could he referred to a 
Eoyal Commission. I will only say further that I shall of course feel it my duty 
to mention the deputation, and the objects of the deputation, to my colleagues, and 
I shall take the opinion of the Cabinet as to whether it would he right that any 
measure should he taken of this kind. I should also think it riglit to consult the 
Council of India, and I can assure the deputation that I shall give my most respectful 
attention to all that has been said, and to what has been so very ably niged in Mr. 
Knigbt/s pamphlet. What I have said has been rather with- a view to show that I 
think the questions raised are larger than could possibly be satisfactorily dealt with by 
a Commission, and if there is to he any inquiry at all, it must be confined to spechd 
branches of the subject, and could not comprehend the whole of it. 

The deputation then retired. 
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-.EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING, ■WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1868. 

The Hoh. H. G. LIDDELL, M.P., in the Chaie. 

Adjourned discussion, on Sir Arthur Cotton’s Paper 

On the Opening of the Godo/very River, 

Sin Arthur Cotton. — only open 'tlie subject to-night in the hope that somebody 
else will take it up. I am placed in a very unusual difficulty on this occasion, which 
is, that at our late meeting we had no discussion. It is usual witli me to have every- 
thing that can possibly be imagined, and many things that could not be imagined 
except by ingenious minds, said against my plans ; but at the last discussion everything 
was said in favour of them, and I 'was entirely supported by everyone who spoke, 
which has put me in the difficulty that I have nothing to answer. 

The immediate subject of discussion was the opening up of the Godavery. The 
Godavery cuts directly across the broadest part of the peninsula, and it lets us into 
a tract of country which has hitherto been to all intents and ptu'poses entirely sealed 
up tfom commerce. The traffic which takes place to and from a district 400 or 500 
miles from the coast, and with either no roads at all (for this part of the country 
has hardly any made roads at all) or with impertbet roads, is next to nothing — the 
traffic is in fact entirely destroyed. Even common roads would be totally insufficient 
to accommodate the great traffic of the country, and therefore the whole of tliat tract 
has to all intents ard M cut off from all real commerce — the traffic carried 

from it and to it as very little to aifect the country. The whole 

question, then, was to obtain a really cheap transit into the heart of the country. 
And what made it particularly desirable and important was that it is now a com- 
pletely ascertained and universally allowed fact that the centre of that country 
is the point where the finest cotton is grown. An American cotton planter, travelling 
fi’om here (pointing to the map') to Bombay, jiasscd through this country. In every 
day^s march, as he approached that part of the country, he found that he was more 
and mo^e in a country suited to the growth of cotton, and in every day^s march that 
he left it it deteriorated, so that he was quite satisfied that it was a natural cotton- 
country of the very first class. And so it has turned out; for the cotton from this 
. neighbourhood of the Hinguughaut has sold at Manchester at a higher price than 
the best American upland cotton. 

When we speak of the desirableness of the country being opened up for the 
sake of cotton it is apt to be supposed that it is merely the carriage of ten, twenty, 
or fifty thousand tons of cotton. That is not the case ; what is wanted to enable 
the country to give itself up to any pc i'l, that it should be placed in 

such e' . 'wifcii other ■ ' ■ ■ - ■ 'i • obtain most of what it wants 

from i ■ -.so that it may be at liberty to use most of its land for the 

particular product for which it is suited ; so that though there may be only 50,000 
tons of the product of the district, 1,000,000 tons would he carried in and out to 
. enable them to grow it. This is the case in America. The articles of food are 
brought from 500 to 1000 miles distance, and it is the cheap transit of all the neces- 
saries of life that enables the cotton districts to grow cotton so extensively. 

I will just mention the line again. The line which we are taking is not the main 
Godavery all the way ; but it goes as far as the junction with the Wurdah, and then 
follows the line of the Wmdah, not only because this country on both sides of the 
G ■ T :v* ry''' : h to TTy'l 1 e Wurdah leads up to the Nfagpore country, 

• : . .he . V- ; i . N the least, and it is the 

of navigation. I will mention two or three leading points in ■ 

question. One is, that the only port in the whole of the peninsula except Bombay, 

where there is comparatively perfect shelter, is this port of jDocanada, at the mouth 
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of the river. There is practically no shelter for a vessel all the way from Calcutta 
to Bombay ; so that this port is exactly situated where it is most required, that is, as ^ 
an outlet for this country which is now called the Oenti'al Provinces, the seat of 
Government being at Nagpore. As to this port, I have made particular inquiries, 
and never could ascertain that a single vessel had over been lost in it, which cannot 
be said even of Calcutta or of Bombay ; for multitudes of vessels have been lost at 
both these places. Another point is, that there has been lately discovered quite good 
coal both on the Wui'dah and near Coringa, and to make Oocanada a coaling-pott 
is one of the most important points that we wish to gain, as there is no coaling-port 
whatever now in the Bay of Bengal. 

Tliis main line being established, it can be extended to the west coast by the line 
of the Pooma and the Taptee. It can also be extended to the north into the Ner- 
budda, which is now navigable to some extent, and may be made navigable for several 
hundred miles. 

We are now examining the upper line of the main Godavery, where there is one 
great difficulty, namely: on 60 miles of it there is a heavy fall of about 9 feet a-mile; 
and, strange to say, that part of the river has never yet been examined by an 
engineer with a view to anything being done with it. The Nizam has lately provided 
money at Sir Bicliard Temple's instance to oxumine that river ,* and no doubt it can 
be opened to a fair extemt, so as to carry the navigation up to the Western Ghaut. 

Of coiuse in the question of irrigation the question of navigation is necessarily 
involved. For the complete navigation of this river we must store water, because 
there is a very small flow of water in it in the dry season; and if we store water in large 
reservoirs at difforent parts of the river, wo not only complete the navigation in the 
dry season, but wo have the water available for irrigation ; and there are some very 
extensive tracts here which may be well irrigated, and which can be done in connec- 
tion with the navigation of the river. 

There is one other point that I should mention, which is, that the whole of this 
tract suffers most of all India from the want of salt. To people who have meat to eat, 
the want of salt is by no means so great an evil as to those who live entirely on 
vegetable diet. When I first went up this river in a steamer, at every large village 
we stopped to let the people see the steamer, and greatly astonished at it they were, 
but the first, remark which almost every one of them made was, Will you bring us, 
salt?'' It really seemed as if they dreamt of salt. liiving on vegetable diet, as Siey 
do, salt is an article of paramount necessity with them, and the enormous tax (3000 

f ei cent.) and the enormous cost of carriage leave those people in a great measure 
eprived of it. A great portion of the population cannot afford to use anything like 
the quantity of salt they requii-e. The salt alone that would be required to supply 
tMs tract would be 90,000 tons a-year (there are unlimited means of manufacturing 
salt on the coast on the Delta), and the whole of that would be necessarily cahried on 
this line of communication. On that single item alone you would have 90,000 tons 
carried up as soon as it could he carried sufficiently cheaply, and the people were 
sufficiently enriched by trade to be able to pui’chase it. d will not go farther into 
detail about that ; I only wish to go over the leading points in connection with the 
question. 

I should mention also the state of the works. There are three harriers ; that is to 
say, rocky places crossing the river with a very heavy fall over them — one is here 
(jpointing to the map), one a little below the junction of the Wurdah, and the other a 
little way up the Wurdah. At the first one they have completed a weir across the 
river; it is about 2000 yards broad there. They have completed the weir* and cut 
the canal round a distance of 4 miles, which carrif.'s the navigation to the bottom 
qf the main harrier, and there are locks there, so ns to let tlio navigation intn tlie 
river at that point ; but 20 miles below that tlio river is a good deal interrupted 
by rocks, and Major Haig is now carrying on tbo canal the other 24 miles, but 
in the meptime he is improving the bed of the river, so that steamor.s can go up 
to that point, 4 miles below the head of the canal, and pass round the barrier that 
carries them to the foot of the second barrier, 220 miles from the sea ; and last year 
he did take both steamers and boats round the harrier in this way, and he thinks that 
the works will be completed by June this year, so as to be open nil the year for 
steamei'S aad boats to go round it. He is now at work at the aecond hnrrieir, doing 
the same thir'':, '5ir across it and caiTying a canal round it; and he has 

got orders to . \ , -i . ; v., an estimate in detail for the third harrier works, and 
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also to examine tlxe;'Weiii Grunga, the htanch from the north, falling into the Wiirdah, 
•w^hich, no donbt, can be made navigable np to Nagpore. The "works have been con- 
tinnally interrupted, small supplies of money have been given and withdrawn, and 
they have been continually hampered about it, and what is now going on is being 
done under the immediate instructions of the India Office. The Government of India 
on the spot were very much opposed to the whole project, and they thought it a very 
doubtful thing indeed, but the Home authorities have insisted that it should be carried 
on, and all is being now done that Major Haig, who is in charge of the works, thinks 
can bo well done at present — that is, the actual works at the second barrier, a Ml 
examination of the third barrier, an examination of the country, and forming estimates 
for large reservoirs for a supply of water. I think that that is all that need be said at 
present to give a general view of the position in which the works stand. 

I may now say a few words about water-carriage generally. The ground I take up 
is, that no railways can possibly carry the great traffic of a great country. They 
do not in any country in the world at this moment carry the great traffic of the 
country. In England the great traffic is carried by water to this day — by rivers and 
canals, but chiefly by the coast ; and in America the great traffic of the country is 
absolutely stopped during the whole time of the frost. When the Erie Oanal and the 
St. Lawrence Canal are shut up by frost the traffic is not carried on by railway ; it is 
stopped entirely, and waits for five months, till the water transit is open — ^not that 
there is not some traffic ; but the great mass of the traffic is carried by water. There- 
fore whatever is done in the way of railroads, we still absolutely require a complete 
system of water transit for all India, just the same as if there was not a mile of 
common road or railway in the country. To show this, I may mention that the cost 
of the carriage of cotton from the Dovab to Calcutta by railway is 18Z. a-ton at tMs 
moment, which is six times the cost of carrying it on from Calcutta to England, and 
anybody can see that a charge of tliat sort, in any country, must effectually stop -l^ths 

of the traffic that would otherwise be carried. I see a i fai-med 

land in the delta of the Godavery, and I should like, » . . ■ ■ approves of it, 

to hear what be says as a gentleman speaking from the point of view of a native, he 
being a gentleman employed in the ordinary cultivation carried on by natives in the 
irrigated country. 

Mr. Bowdek stated that for the last twelve years he had been engaged in the 
cultivation of lice and other productions in the Godavery district, so that he was 

able himself to speak of the value of t' " and also to give the views 

of the natives upon the subject. He : . ^ state that the view of all the 

ctdtivators was, that it was by those works alone that their district was saved from 
that famine which prevailed in other parts of India, and especially Orissa, in 1865-6. 
In that year not only were they able to provide sufficient food for the wants of tbeir 
own disMct, but they were able to export to other districts of Intlia 12,000 tons of 
rice, that result being due Entirely to the irrigation works, as far as they had been 
carried on, for they were not yet completed, though twenty years had elapsed since 
they were commenced. The difference that existed between a district where irrigation 
works had been carried out and one where no such works had been to any extent 
completed, was very remarkable. In irrigated districts the land was productive even 
in the hottest season, and there was plenty and prosperity, while in nnirrigated 
districts the country was desolate and barren, and there was nothing there but ruin. 
"Where the land was irrigated early in the season, 1600 lbs. of paddy per acre would 
be about the average yield, while on nniiiigated land as little as 400 lbs. per acre 
would be gathered. The subject of drainage, which in the view -f 
in India was a matter next in importance to irrigation, had been > . / ■ ■ ■ .. 

The main lines of canal had intercepted the natural drainage of the country, and 
consequently all over the district there were thousands of acres of land covered with 
shallow water, and so thrown out of cultivation ; and moreover at the commencement 
of the dry season the decomposition of the organic matter in those shallow waters 
spread disease all around, and mortality was caused among the cattle through their 
feeding on the watery grasses, whole herds having been swept away by disease arising 
frOm iffiat cause. At this present moment, though 800,000 acres were supposed to be 
under the influence of the works in the Godavery district, not half of that number of 
acres were really receiving tbe benefit of the irrigation works, getting either too much 
or too little water. The water which was brought to the canals was being wasted in 
large quantities on account of there not being a sufficient network of minor canals 
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to (iistribute the -waiter. Every cubic foot of water represented a money value, and 
every acre of land wMcli cotild not be cultivated was a loss to the district of at least 
1200 lbs. of rice, and a loss of Ss. per acre water-rate, and 4s. per acre land-tax, to the 
Government, making an annual loss to Government of 128. per acre for every 1000 
cnblc yards of water at present wasted. C ’'I ‘ I”*' famines prevailing from 

time to time over India, it was of tho most ■■ ■ , ; ■ that the water should be 

economized and utilized. As soon as tho works were finished in tho Codaverv 
disti’ict, 400^000 more acres would bo capable of being brought undi:i' irtigur.M:. iii 
those districts where there was a proper amount of irrigation, the o:' i,|.o 

rice-crop commenced in March, while in those districts where there was no irrigation 
the rice-crop was entirely dependent on the monsoon, and therefore all the holding 
could not be brought into cultivation. The great feature in irrigation works was the 
quantity of water which they could distribute in the dry season. In districts where 
there was no irrigation he had seen village.^ almost deserted,^ the villagers being 
obliged to drive their herds away, seeking water in other districts. It was of great 
importance that the distribution of water should bo equal over the whole suifaco of 
the country. The rate charged for water was the same, whether supplied in the 
month of March or in the month of August—in tho one case 1600 lbs. of paddy 
per acre would be about tho average yield, while in tho other case it would be only 
about 800 lbs. With reference to navigation, the canals had been the means of 
increasing the exports from the district in a most remarkable manner. Some ten or 
fifteen years since tho exports from Cocanada amounted to only 56,000Z., while in 
1865-6 they amounted to 800, 000^., this increase being due in tlie first place to 
facilities afforded for production, and secondly to the facilities of transit to the coast 
In 1866, 3000 tons of cotton were brought from Bezwaraha to Cooanada by canals, 
a distance of 135 miles ; had it not been for the canals not a quarter of that quantity 
could have been brought But the canals were not kept in the order in which they 
should be kept, so as to give the full bonoiit of tliom to the country. Every now and 
then they were stopped, and not unfroquently for six weeks at a time, and mostly at a 
season when they were much in demand. He had known ships in the roads of 
Oocanada waiting for five months for cargoes which had been piuchased in the interior, 
and he had known boats laden with produce having to wait for two months, not bein^ 
able to go a distance of 40 miles. If the canals were kept in proper order, and n 
facilities were afforded for the equal distribution of tlie water in the dry season over 
the land, we should in a few years hence see the 800,00OZ. worth of exports doubled, 
for the district was quite capable of producing it. In consequence of the neglected 
state of the canals, the area of land brought under cultivation was every year 
diminishing instead of increasing. In a country like India, where the vegetation was 
rank, the canals soon became overgrown with weeds, which, with the silt brought 
down hy the canals, choked up the navigation. He had seen canals 6 yards wide so 
choked up in that way that a person could ,wa1k across without wetting his shoes, 
This was owing in the fii’st place to the engineers having too, large a district to attend 
to ; and in the second place, to the money allotted for the purpose of maiutaining the 
lands being inadequate for the purpose, The Government charged 8$. an acre water- 
rate, while 6d, an acre was all that was devoted to keeping the works in order. He 
thought that there ought to bo an inspector appointed, who should be enabled to give 
to the Government an account of the true state of the irrigation works annually ; it 
being impossible at present to obtain information on tbe state of the works. He 
thought that tho state of the public works generally throughout India was a matter 
calling for the appointment of a Boyal Commission. One important contideration in 
connection with the water question was the utilization of the water as motive power, 
there being at the locks on the canals a large body of water w'hich was now \Yastod. 
Owing to the introduction of irrigation works tbe cultivation of the sugar-cane and of 
garden produce had been very greatly extended. The average quantity of raw* sugar 
at Jaggery exported in 1865 and 1866 was nearly 8000 tons per annum. Bonds wore 
very much required in connection with irrigation. At present every ton of produce 
brought to the canals from the interior of the district had to be brought by manual 
labour at an enonhous cost, besides absorbing labour which would be otherwise 
ntiiized. In the Godavery disMct every 100 lbs. of produce carried a distance of 
7 miles by- a man cost 3d, which was eqiial to about 6s. T^d a-ton; if proper roads' 
were made it might be carried at a quarter of the expense. 

Mr, Ohishoim ANSTjenr said that as this would probably be the last occojaion on 
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Tidry-li hr- Tslj-r-ri];! l.-.-riOiir i.-f appearing at any of the meetings of tlie Associa-* 

ii'.'-!, i\'M\ fir i.i t: t. • ■!; place at his suggestion, he availed himself of the 

r:|«|''/riiiv!:i\' -.A '.xr-'.-f-ir-g i that siich a valuable paper as that of Sir Arthur 

( v.T,:- r. ;.| s-,; u gimter attendance. When a vote was to he taken 

on some sensational grievance, when the subject of discussion was place hunting for 
instance, a large number of native members attended, but to-night when the subject 
of the reclamation of the soil of India was to be discussed, putting the Parsees on one 
side, -there was only one native present. [Mr, Bonnerjee stated that tWihe were two 
natives present,"] He, Mr. Anstey, in conjunction with others in Bombay, endeavoured 
in 1865-6 to turn the flood of speculation in the direction of usehil undertakings, 
^and they recommended amongst other things the canying out of Sir -'Vrllinr OsUton’s 
recommendations by means of private enterprise, but their efforts were in vain, pre- 
ference being given to financial companies and sucli speculations which ended in the 
utter ruin, not only of the foxtunes of monied peopled but of their characters. If such 
works as those proposed by Bir Arthur Ckitton were ever to be carried out, it mnst be 
by pressing the Government to carry them out. He told the meeting on a former 
occasion (that wliich Sir Bartle Prere had since confirmed), that he had heard Sir 
Bartle Frere state that the whole of the desert of Sciude might, if proper irrigation 
work^ were undertaken, be turned into a blooming garden of Eden, without drawing 
a single bucket of water from tlie Indus, but by simply cooping up, and then dispers- 
ing judiciously the winter-torrente which now flow into wa-^ '. ‘ fi:om 

felling on the one side and compelling them to run on the . i . we had 
become possessors of Scinde there had been a series of projects before the Government 
for the reclamation of that vast desert, and they had ail up to this moment been in- 
operative, because they all pre-supposeddhe fonnation of a company or companies of 
capitsdists. Sir Barile Frere had himself proposed that the G^wornment should take 
it up, but the Governmeixt had not come forward. As another case in wliich the 
Goveimment might be called on to utilize and imxuovo natural facilities alimdy 
es:isting, he referred to the back-water running nearly from Goa to Cape Ckimom, 
which if utilized would not only supply a safe substitnto for tlie dangerous coasting 
navigation, but would afford an easy access to the Ghauts. At very little expense 
it would bo perfectly possible to navigate the whole of that water from Cape Comorin 
to Goa, the greater j^art of the distance being navigable already. Ho was not aware 
whether that water was salt or fresh, so as to be available for irrigation. With 
reference to the contrast between irrigated and non-irrigated parts of the same coun- 
. try, he referred to China, where that contrast did not exist, because in China every 
acre of land was cultivated, the land being irrigated either by the rough-wheel of 
the country, or by the simple jirocess of dispersing the water from the trench by 
means of the foot. The consequence was that in China the mountain, the desert, and 
&e sea-^ore were being taken into cultivation more and more ewen to ibis day. The 
Government of China had not had the great benefit of our civilization and our ex- 
ample : — ^if it were a benefit, for he could not but regret that before any Europeans 
took possession of India, there were no less than 80,000 wcdls * and tanks in the 
Carnatic, tho whole of which had been dried up ; and the Carnatic, which was once 
a fertile district, had become nothing but a waste. It was to be regretted that the 
natives of India had not taken up this matter for themselves, but as they had not, it 
had become necessary to press the Government to tal^e it up. He looked forward to 
the time when the natives of India would govern India, not the Farsees, nor tho 

Moguls, noj - V ‘‘‘utthe native races, the Hindoos, the Mahrattas, and the 

indigenous W . . it would be a great misfortune if, before they began to 

talk about a change in the Government of thdr country, they should not have seen 
that they had a country to govern, instead of allowing it to run to waste and rum. 
But that being so, the Government must act as their instructors. Ho objeci;ed to 
itr^ation and other works being carried on by English capitalists or by any foreigners, 
bee^ns^ by doing so a foreign feudal aristocmey was created. If the natives of India 
-tb-omselves were to confer benefits on the soil of India, they ought also to receive 
the pfpflt of those benefits ; and the Government was the only machinery by which 
to seopi’e, first of all, a due proseoution of outoipriscs for conferring those benefits on 
the soil; and next, a fair and just (lisiribution an-.l application of the profits; and 
XT . r b- the Association would feel that there was no hope whatever 

• ' j . • V- .‘i ! ■ ■■: ■ works of the kind suggested by Sir Arthur Cotton, or even of 

a promising experiment^ unless the Government could be induced to begin. 
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- - Mr. said tliere could be no doubt of the importance of taking advantage 

uftbe natural facilities offered by the Godavery, but b.e tliouglit Sir Arthur Ootton did 

harin to his cause ' • I'' ■ ■ ' ail ways, for there was room for both railways and 

canals in India. ! ' only cheapened the cost of carriage in India, but 

they delivered produce in a much better condition. Sir Arthur Ootton in his paper 
alluded to the possibility of opening up communication with the Western Coast by 
way of Oarwar, but he, Mr. Fleming, thought that such anticipations were calculated 
to do hariw) the cause Sir Arthur Ootton advocated, there being natural obstruc- 
tions to bringing a canal down the ghauts to Oarwar, which, though they might not be 
insurmountable by engineering, were insurmountable in an economical point of view. 
He begged to correct a slight error made by Sir Arthur Cotton, 2 ?i^.that Hinguiighaut 
cotton'was worth as much as the best American upland cotton, the fact being that 
Hingunghaut cotton was worth IJd. or 2d. a-pound less than middling Orleans. Sir 
Arthur Ootton had also said that taking the lower portion of the Peninsula, with the 
exception of Bombay, there was only one other safe port, viz. Oocanada, but he had 
forgotten Karwar, a port just rising into notice, and where during the Monsoon last 
July, a ship loaded its cargo and sailed away with thr r-id facility. 

Mr. Bonnerjbe, in answer to the remarks of Mr. r ' ■ V y lamenting the 
want of interest taken on this subject by the natives themselves, said that the subject 
had for a long time been agitated and ventilated by tbe native vernacular papers in 
India and it was because the Government had always turned a deaf ear to their 
representations that (though they had not desisted from their endeavours to make 
the Government listen to them) they had not taken up the subject with that degree 
of zeal which they otherwise would have done. As to there being only two natives 
present, the faot was that there were only three native members resident in England. 
Ever since the disastrous famine in Orissa the native papers had given the greatest 
prominence to the subject of irrigation. With regard to railway transit as con- 
trasted with canal transit, it was to be borne in mind that railways could not carry 
water to those parts of the country which stood in need of it, and moreover canals could 
be made at a cheaper rate than railways ; therefore, seeing how much some districts 
suffered for want of water, the advisable course seemed to be to press forward on the 
Government ike construction of canals as much as possible. It was not to be expected 
that the Hindoos themselves could take any practical steps in the matter. All they 
■conld do was to point out to the Government what they considered ought to be done. 

Mr, Heale PoRiasE hoped that Sir Arthur Cotton in his scheir - ^ 

borne in mind the sanitary point ; for in the north-west of India • ■ : ^ ■ 

rightly or wrongly, attributed a great deal of the disease there existing to the canals 
and '* of the water. He called Sir Arthur Cotton’s attention to 

Mr. II . ■ ■■ ■ \- -of Eural Bengal," in which, referring to the famines of 1770, 

1837, and 1866, the author spoke the useful results of mercantile 

enteiprise, and of the non-official ■ ■ I.. . V/ith respect to what Mr., Anstey 

had said about Cliina, he (Mr. Porter), hem what he had seen of China, could bear 
witness to the industry and the economy of cultivation in that country ; but it was 
unfair to compare China with Scinde, China being very densely populated, and Sciude 
having an extremely sparse population. He asked whether the choking of the canals 
by weeds was owing to the neglect of the Government officers. 

Sir Arthur Cotton stated that it was owing to the utter inadequacy of the funds 
devoted to the purpose. 

Mr. IsTealb Porter further remarked with regard to the Government undertaking 
such works, that it was to be borne in mind how vast the emphe of India was, and 
what an enormous work the Government had to carry on ; nr.d it was; wotth co?> 
sideration whether the Government of the different PhrsiiicrK'ics Miighi wM to iiavo 
fai greater power given them than they had at present with regard to, the expenditure 
of money. , , . / 

Mr. Badabhai Naoroji, '1 > ■ regret at Mr. Anstey's intention to 

withdraw from the Associati ■ , : , ■ . : , “ always whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity advocat' 1 . out of public works, because he considered that the 

good and the ■ • ■ • ' . ' people mainly depended upon them. Though the 

Government were always acknowledging as strongly as possible the necessity of these 
irrigation works, there was always some difficulty being raised in their being cofried 
out, and between different views the thing was not done at all. He thouglit that 
even the waste on the part of the Government of a million or more of revenue on 
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irrigation works -wppld Ibe well laid out, if it had the effect of preserving the lives-and 
property of the natives of India. Whether it was done by loans, as had been done 
in the case of railways, or in some other way, the work ought to be done as soon aa 
possible. Moreover, the work ought to be taken up and proceeded with on a great 
scale and on a scheme settled beforehand, instead of beginning part of the work and 
stopping it, and then having to begin again a'- ^ With regard to the 

question of railways versus canals, he did not ■ > A^rthur Cotton to dis- 

parage railways, but to say that tlxe great traffic of a country like India^hich was 
heavy haffic, could never be fully carried by railways, even if carried (^jjpaply ; and 
that therefore water-transit was of the utmost importance. hTo do^ht it would be a 
long time before India would be ht to govern itself and to develop its resources. In 
the meantime the British Government must be the hand to undertake great public 
works, the means of carrying them out being provided by raising loans. The result 
of a judicious expenditure of the capital so laised would he, as Mr. Bowden had told 
the meeting, to cause plenty and prosperity where there would otherwise be barren- 
ness and ruin. If irrigation works yielded only a fair, or even a small profit, instead 
of yielding as they did a very lai'ge percentage, it would be incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to push them forward, especially bearing in mind the famines imder which from 
time to time India suffered. Though in the height of the speculations of 1865-66, 
which undoubtedly turned the heads not only of natives but also of Europeans, wealth 
flowed into Bombay, the people of India, as a body, were poor, and could not be 
expected to provide the funds necessary for cai ‘ ■: ‘ 1* ■ works on a large 

’ scale — ^they could only he carried out by the » ■ : ■ 1 ! ■ hoped that some 

steps would be taken by the Association towards briuging before the Government the 
desirableness of pushing forward such works, with a view not only to developing 
the resources of India, but to the saving of human life and property. 

Chairman. — With the indulgence of the meeting I may be, perhaps, allowed, 
before Sir Arthur Cotton rises to reply, to perform an agreeable duty to me, and I am 
sure that I shall be echoing the feelings of all those present, when I tender to him 
our hearty thanks for the most interesting paper which he has completed this 
evening. There is no man, I am quite sure, either in India or out of India, who, from 
his long experience and great talents, is more capable of treating as it should be 
treated this great subject of public works than Sir Arthur Cotton. I therefore beg 
to tender him, on behalf of the meeting, our cordial thanks. If it is not asking too 
much, as this is the first time I have had the pleasure of being within these walls, 
perhaps you will pardon me making one or two observations, and I assure you they 
shall be very few, upon this subject ; and I wish to address those obscrviitions to you 
as the representatives of a great commercial community.^ I assure you with sincerity 
that I am an ardent well-wisher to the people of India. On the formation of this 
Association, I felt that it was calculated to fill a great void in this country. We the 
British public were placed in a very difficult position in regard to India. The way 
in which Indian matters are dealt with in England is due not so much to the want of 
interest on the part of the people of England, but it is the want of knowledge 
of India — and we were placed, until this Association was firmed, in this position ; 
we had only two sources of information open to us, we had either the European press 
. of India (for the native press of course is a sealed book to Englishmen), or we had 
the Government official documents to guide us. Both those_ sources of information I 
have always felt, having given some little attention to Indian matters since I have 
been in Parliament, to be in some respects defective, for as to the first source of 
information, though I speak with deference upon this subject, I have heard it stated, 
by eminent authorities that the English press of India has not at all times been 
remarkable for its accuracy. Apart from that, we know that in any country the press 
is too apt to represent cliques and coteries, and it is only by a careful comparison, 
even in Englanil, of the views expressed through the public press, that one can arrive 
, at the truth* As to the other source of information, namely. Government official 
documents — we all know what Government official documents are— they are framed 
to support and advance the Government’s own views uj)OU the particular subjects* 
W;o do not so much care io >: lo know what the Government thinks, but we 

want to know what the a.-siv-.-f ! ■...!■.! think upon the great questions affecting 
India. It appears to me that the legitimate function of this Association is to open 
' its, arms to the, latest arrivals from India, both official persons and intelligent and 
hi^hly-eduoated hatives, of whom I am bound to say wo have admirable specimens. 
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amongst us to^niglit. This is of essential importance to this country, and I look to 
the action of this Association to instruct the people of England. 1 am quite sure as 
snon as its oxialencc becomes more generally known, that we shall have large accessions 
to its numbers, and increased value attached to its discussions. A gentleman to-night 
I thought, very unnecessarily offered an apology for speaking, as lie said, in opposition 
to ^ome of the views that had been advanced. It appears to' me that the very essence 
of the value of Associations of this kind is opposition— you must have differences 
of opiiiion^nd differences of opinion expressed in order to arrive at the truth ; we 
ought to :|||ite the expression of different opinions, and I trust that gentlemen will 
always express their views, whether they may differ from others or not. Now upon 
the subject immediately before us, I will only say a word or two. This great suhiect 
of public works in India is, I am convinced, of the first importance to that country 
and I take the upshot of this discussion to be that the Government requires to be 
stimulated in this matter. Eemember that it is the duty of Parliament to press on 
the Government in thi^ matter—ancl without the information which this Association 
is so well calculated to disseminate, you will not be able to bring public opinion to 
bear sufficiently upon individual Members of Parliament. I know enough of Govern- 
ments, and especially of departments charged with the finances of the country to 
know that it is extremely difficult to induce them to relax the purse-strings ; but 
when wehenr gentlemen of the experience of Sir Artliur Cotton coming ami telling 
us the actual results of works of this kind, which he himself has been instrumental in 
constructing, when we have that knowledge and those facts before us, it becomes our 
duty as Members of Parliament to put a pressure upon the Government in the 
interests of the people of India. There is a very old aphorism in this country 
namely, that propeiiy has its duties as well as its rights. I want to know if that 
trite saying can apply with greater force, in any sense, than to tlm great landholders 
of India, namely, the Government. I am glad to gather to-night that it is the opinion 
of most of the speakers that these works ought to be carried on by the Goyeriiment 
I believe from the peculiar circumstances of the tenure of land in India, the Govern- 
ment being the sole rent-receivers and landholders, that those works can be carried 
out with a greater prospect of success by the Government than by private companies, 
and I have heard^ that opinion entertained to-night. I say that, speaking on behalf 
of the l^glisU nation, because the great advantage of an Association like this is, that 
wo are brought into contact ’with Indian gentlemen, and we can correspond togetheg 
and compare the views of the English and the natives of India ; and I say that it is a 
duty wliich we owe alike to India and to ourselves, to push forward the jpublio worlm 
in that couritry for the purpose of increasing the^ productive powers of the country 
winch I believe are absolutely unlimited. It seems to me that by means of these 
great wks of iirigation, causing an improved cultivation of the soil, we shall bring 
about that which really would tend to cement the two countries together more than 
anything else— I mean an interchange of trade. I look to tlie improved cultivation of 
the soil as that which will increase the resources of that wonderfully rich country to 
a degree of which no man has any conception, and by that mutual interchange of 
shall bind the two countries together, and equally advance the interests 
01 hugland and India. I am almost ashamed to have trespassed so long upon your 
time ; X will conclude by moving a vote of thanks to Sir Arthur Cotton for his 
instructive and most interesting and able paper. 

Mr. Bonneiuef ■ ■ . ’ . Ijournment of the debate. 

Mr. Chisholm i' ' , that the only effect of adjourning it would be to 

show a third proof of the little interest taken in the question. 

Sir Arthue C0TT0N.--I will with your permission make a few observarions in 
reply to what has been said by the various speakers. Eirst of all. as to the of 
the works, the state of things is simply this: while thf: w-.ik-s niv: 000 / 

a-year increase of revenue, the Government wHl not allow ro kc(p ih-.n. iri 

repair: that is the whole history of that matter. The Oovurnrtu-cr ai Ci.icinm s.iv;;. 
_Wq can give 1,000,0002. ior public works.” That is divided between the Presidencies : 

of Madras Says, ^‘1 can give 5000?. to this 
distmt and 10,000?. to that, and it ends m works which have cost half-a-million, and 
wiuch are yielding^ 270,000?. a-year actual increase of revenue to the Government, not 
■? Bowden said, 6d, an acre would just about 

keep them in thorough repair; and for want of that 6d5. an acre-when the Govern^ 
mept are getting an acre— the works are going actually to ruin. This is a shockiiig 
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state of thir."?, rniil if _u of things that would not exist if a company were 
carrying ('Tir iii.:vr irri.ir w-.j-ks; they would never let them go to min in that 
manner. I brvr pfu-;lo.i ‘civ out the port of Kaxwar, of which Mr. I'leming has 

reminded me. it is strange that I should have done soj because I take a great 
uiterest in it, and I consider it one of the most important features in India at present* 
should have said from Calcutta to Karwar, not from Calcutta to Bombay. With 
respect to communication with Karwar, it is perfectly practicable. 

Mr. Neale Pobter. — H ave yon any observations to make upon the sanitary 
point? # ’ 

Sir Arthur CotT’oh. — F irst of all, in the Madras Presidency, ^ the old irrigated 
district of Tanjre, though imperfectly drained, has been totally free from epidemics 
ever since we have had it, which is sixty or seventy years ; and in the Godavery, 
though Mr. Bowden has spoken of some sickness, it is not a sickly district by any 
means. By far the greater part of the sickness he speak ’ I he works not 

being finished—not only not kept in repair, but not • ; .. 1 have spent 

500,0002. upon them, and 100,0002. is wanting to complete the drainage and to extend 
the irrigation to districts which the water has not yet reached. We have been asking 
for the expenditure of that additional amount for ten years, worrying the Government 
to expend it, and they will not, though they will give eight or ten millions a~year for 
the railways. 

Mr. Neale Porter. — ^D o you include drainage works in the estimate for the 
irrigation ? 

Sir Arthur Cottok.— X es; the most complete drainage of every acre. As to the 
natives learning froin us, it is a most rema}*kable fact, that all our success in irrigation 
in Madras has been simply because we learned from the old native works how to carry 
them out. The sole cause of the failure of the Ganges Canal, in a money point of 
view, has been because they had not those old native works to go by. With respect to 
pressing the matter on the Government, I should observe that Mr. Kinnaird has given 
notice of his intention to move for a Select Committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into this subject of irrigation, and I trust that it will ^ \ With 

respect to railways, I have said nothing against railways ; I ■ they 

could not carry the great traffic of the country. One railway may carry 80,000 tons 
of goods, another may carry 50,000, but we want to carry 6,000,000 tons. No 
railway can carry that.^ The great traffic of the country must go by water, or not go 
at all. It is the. same in every country. The course which the Government takes 
upon this matter is the most unaccountable thing in the world — it seems perfectly 
incredible. Sir CJiarles Wood has said to mo wlien I have spoken to him about it, 
^^It is veiy well for you to talk about the necessity of these works, you do not find the 
money while at that moment the Gov '- ■' - ' nothing of making them- 
selves liable to 5,000,0002., 8,000,0002, or , ■ • ■ • ilways, with no prospect of 

the interest being paid. Though they could do that, they could not give 100,0002. to 
complete the irrigation works upon the Godavery. I write to the India Office and 
complain of this, and they write back, sending me a blue book, and sziying, “How can 
you say the authorities are against these works ; look at the blue book, contaihing a 
dozen reports speaking of the absolute necessity of these things, and the great diffi- 
culties connected with carrying them out.” My reply is, “ Wiiat do you do with the 
railways? you do not send them a blue book.” Nobody writes about the necessity 
of railways, but the Government sends an order to the City for five millions of money, 
not a word^ being written or said about it. When I press upon them the necessity of 
carrying out the irrigation works, they say, What can you require more? here is a 
blue book about irrigation.” 

Mr, Neale Porter. — K ailways move troops rapidly, that is the reason of it. 

Sir Arthur Coi'toh. — I wish they could carry them as effectively as canals could. 

Chairman. — I n justice to the Government of India 1 should like to ask any 
gentleman well acquainted with the finances of India whether he remembers what 
was the amcmut put down in the last financial statement which came home, on account 
of public worlcs. My recollection is that it was considerable, though no doubt the 
Government are proceeding upon a principle, which I think is a bad one, of attempt- 
ing to carry out iiiese works out of revenue. I have always thought that by a large 
aud libornl system of loans (hear, hear), the burden of which ought to be spread over 
j>osicrii>-. as liu.: advantage is for all time, those works should be hurried on. 

Bir Arthur Cotton. — I cannot state the amount, but tbe point of the matter is 
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this, -what is given is given ■withonl: the slightest reference to what is wanted ; that is 
to say, the Government of Madras is not asked, “How much money do yon require to 
keep yom works in repair?” so that they could adjust the budget by it; but they 
adjust the budget first, and then they say, “Wo have given you 100,()00Z., whether 
your works go to ruin or not ” Then the Governor of Madras says, “ All I can 
spare for the Godavery is 15,0002.,"' while 30,0002., perhaps, is wanted to keep the 
works in repair. 

On the motion of Mr. Bonnerjee, seconded by Dadabhai Naorojj, a vote of thanks 
was passed Hanimously to the Chairman. 


MEETING, TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1868. 

WILLIAM DENT, Esq,, m the Ohair. 

The Chairman, in introducing Miss Carpenter to the meeting, read a letter from 
Sir Bartle Frere to Miss Carpenter, regretting his inability to he present. 

The following Paper was read by Miss Carpenter 

Education and Beformaiory Treatment, 

It is with great pleasure that I comply with tho request so kindly made to me by 
some friends, to lay before this important Association some of the results of my 
recent visit to India. 

When I undertook the passage to that distant country, I was stimulated by an 
ardent desire not only to convey to the female part of the Hindoo community a token 
of the sympathy of an Englishwoman — that had already been done by multitudes of 
devoted persons from our British Isles— hut to endeavour to ascertain what was 
i.. make female education more efficient, and more acceptable to 
. ■ ■ ■ . 1 1 ' - , «. than it has liitherto been. On my return home, then, I have 

felt it a duty not only to convey to my countrywomen the assurance that in every part 
df the empire wMchi I visited I found that our sympathy, wben offered freely, is gladly 
responded to by Hindoo ladies, but to point out the kind of help which enlightened 
native gentlemen desire to obtain for the improvement of female education. 

, This very important subject, however, proved not to be the only one, or even the 
chief, which occupied my attention in India, On arriving in the Bombay Presidency, 
where my works on Eefoimatory Treatment and Prison Discipline (* Our Convicts,' 
* Juvenile Delinquents/ &o.) were known, I at once received an official commtmication 
permitting me free access to public institutions, and expressing a desire for my 
opinions on those subjects to which I had turned my attention, and which have 
received earnest discussion at home. Henceforth these were the special object of my 
. _ , j.-,.- I.,-..-., j-ijQ months which I spent in India. Plaving the advantage 

! . . mfiicting interests, either connected with business or pleasure, 

to give itself to these subjects, and to observe their relation to 
those at home, in their changed aspect in this new clime and countiy; while my 
long practical study of human nature in its various phases enabled me to understand 
the needs and condition of a different race more easily than I could otherwise have 
done. With these explanations, I shall, I trust, escape the impn.tfitioii, on the one 
hand, of presumption in venturing to offer my opinion 'i,-. cdr;:' in s,i dis- 

tant empire; or on the other, of superficial knowledge, c-wi;.g lo f) hi a rivvith.-in-r in 
the country. 

I must also ask kind indulgence and a V 1 V ■ ; 'xom those gentlemen here 

present who may have spent many years i !■ . , r . .past period. The cffitoges 
which have taken place in that country during the past ten or even five years, and. 
which are now constantly occurring, ere rapid and wonderful, since English education 
and the easy communication produced by railroads have brought British and Hindoo 
minds and characters into - i ■ "v’r '1 ’’rave, by their wide-spread influence,, 
shaken the foundations of . . I ■ who Imew the country before these 

had exerted the mighty i v.i . : now doing, still more those vhd. 
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"vfere aoq[uaint^d with the east and not the west of our great Indian empire, will not* 

I trust, feel sceptical if I state things yery different from their own experience, or if 

I entertain hopes of progress which in former times would not have been entertained. 

After these preliminary remarks, I may venture to ^ state some points which 

appeared to me important in connection with the first \ T • 

, It is unnecessary for me here to enter into any 'I state of 

education in India, having given a general, though brief, account of its present posi- 
tion in my work recently published, Suffice it to say that I was everywhere surprised 
*■ ] ' ■■ what had been done to promote enlightened educaMon by the 

I I ■■ ■ , and to , perceive how those efforts had been responded to by 

the superior portion of the population. Whether I observed the handsome and com- 
modious buildings erected by the Government for the High Schools and Colleges, — 
the superior English gentlemen filling offices in the department of public instruction, 
— the intelligent and well -trained native masters, — the admirable series of books pre- 
pared to give the pupils the best specimens of European thought and language, and 

to carry them on r: r.*-— t'- rough a well-devised course of instruction, or the 

numbers of orderlj' ■ students who eagerly flocked to avail themselves 

of the advantages held out to them, — everything revealed a great work going on 
which is producing a radical change in the country. Having made so much progress, it 
behoves us to endeavour to discover if the results indicate any deficiency in the system 
which has been adopted and any improvements which may be made. In our own 
country we are never satisfied with what has been done, we are always aspirmg to 
something better. The public is beginning to suspect that the system adopted in our 
time-honoured public schools is not what it should be in all respects. Those who 
have enlightened views of what education ought to be do not believe that a complete 
and thorough knowledge of the classics of Greece and Home is sufficient to prepare 
the human mind for life’s work ; — the wdiole theory of education is considered, and 
public opinion exercises itself on the important subject. Now a system of education 
has been arranged for India, founded on what was considered ' I ’ T' ■ ‘‘ \ modi- 
fied indeed to meet the different reqiiirements of the country . study 

of languages, but based on the same general ideal that is, c ‘ . ■ intel- 

lectual powers only. Those form, however, only one portion or -ciie wJtoie being. 
True education should embrace all the faculties and powers which the Creator has 
given us. In our islands the home supplies a large part, and that a most valuable 
one, of those influences which form the character. The school-boy, and even the 
advanced student of our colleges and universities, requires no stimulus to induce him 
to engage in such athletic sports as develop and strength ■ '' ■ powers, while 

the tastes and pleasures of refined society awaken the ■ v and help to 

complete the true development of the British youth. 

In India the position of the rising generation is unhappily very different. Judging 
. from the printed testimonies of the natives of the country, as well as from, what 
fell under my own personal knowledge, the homes do not give that preparatory tmining 
which is BO great an advantage to young English boys; — there is no desire among 
them for that physical development which would make athletic exercises a delight, 
and society does not present those attractions of a refining jesthetlc nature whioli 
would excite the latent powers of the young. Besides all this, though in some parts 
of the country a few attempts are being made in the principal cities to afford in- 
structive recreation to the young, yet there are seldom to be found, if indeed that is 
ever the case, those Museums, Athen^ums, Lecture Halls, not to speak of the endless 
exJiibitions and institutions of this wonderful capital, which draw forth the faculties 
of the young, and awaken in them a thirst for useiul knowledga 

The present system of Government education in India has a tendency, then, it 
- appears to me, to give an exclusive and excessive stimulus to the intellectual powers 
alone of the young Hindoo, and thus to defeat to some extent the very object for which 
it is intended, — the improvement of the nation. In Calcutta, where the educational 
system is very highly developed, an experienced native edneator complains, in his 
address to the Bengal Social Science Association, that “ the mind of the student is 

overlaid with such an immense quantity of ' ' ’ "‘Vat little or no room 

is left for its unfettered action,” and that : ^ - a pretty extensive 

observation, that the mental learning impai'ted by the old Hindoo College was more 
healthy than that of the University.” _ zn „ 

Withont venturing, however, to offer any opinion on this subject ox on the Oolleges, 
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I must state that the general routine in the schools, both Government and native, 
Intended for the young, does not appear to me calculated to supply that general 
education of -which I have spoken, which is equally important to the welfare of the 
individual with the course of purely intellectual training intended to prepare him for 
his matriculation examination. In many good schools which I visited, young boys, 
who in our country would have received the lively and practical training of our 
Infant School system, were crowded together without' any varied or entertaining 
instruction, and were straining their young powers with the mysteries of Bengali 
grammar or some equally Most rarely did any diagrams, illus- 
trative pictures, or objects „ ■ ; grace the walls:— nowhere did I find 

practical lessons on natural science form part of the course ; drawing appeared never 
to be attempted in the schools, though the delicacy and accuracy with which maps 
and illuminated writing were executed by scholars showed what artistic talent might 
have been elicited from them. Though on some occasions a few individuals executed 
elaborated pieces of Indian vocal music, which showed much native genius, singing 
was never taught to the schools, a most valuable branch of education being thus 
enthely neglected. No wonder then, with the powers given by the Oirntor only 
partially developed, the mental food so liberally bestowed remains undigested, and 
does not, as intended, become absorbed into a healthy intellectual being. The mental 
strain caused by long hours of study is not, as in England, relieved by physical 
action. Nowhere except in Bombay did I ever hear of games, or athletic sports or 
gymnastic exercises among the older or the younger students. The usual hours of 
school, from ten to four, with an Iiour^s recess, being in the hottest part of day, would 
render these impossible in the interval of school, while the bodily lassitude caused by 
long intellectiml elforts prevents any inclination for exercise in the cool mornings or 
evenings. This distaste for physical exertion is of course attributable in part to the 
climate; also to peculiarity in the race, as well as to native prejudice against what is 
regarded as undignified ; these are not, however, insurmonntable difficulties. The 

Martiniere School at Calcutta, which is under English " -mdowed 

school for giving a superior education to young Christians , ■ . . • ' . of race. 

Europeans, Eurasians, and Hindoos, there mingle in perfect harmony. My visits to 
the Institution was unfortunately during the holidays, and I did not therefore see it 
ha operation, but I was assured by the smjeant who had the superintendence of the 
gymnastic exercises and sports that the Hindoo hoys engaged in them with as much 
zest and alaorit;^ as any others. 

, The suggestions which I would respectfully offer for the improvement of general 
education ai’e then, as follows : — 

Ei’rst— That a training, corresponding to our infant system, should be introduced 
into the Branch or Preparatory Schools, to develop in the young the various powers 
of observation and discrimination, and to awaken a delight in knowledge. 

", ” . T 1 ■ ysical training should form a part of all school routine, two 

■ i • times being allotted to it, under professional direction. A 
degree of skill would be thus attained which would afterwards render such exercise 
agreeable. 

Thirdly, — That lessons or lectures should be given in every High School on Physical 
and Natural History, with illustrations and experiments, so as to teach the scholars 
not only words but things; to lead them not only to learn the expression of the 
thoughts of others, but to think for themselves. 

Fourthly,— music and drawing should, if possible, be taught scientifically in 
all schools, and occupy a portion of each day’s curriculum. 

Two objections will probably be at once made to the adoption c-PthrSv* ?>U 2 :gesti^r.a, 
however much they may approve themselves to the judgmeci. I •" uw ;iv(:rr;.fe j-eri-id 
of two hours a-day is devotedjto physical tr ’ ‘ ' ■■ ’ ’ viowb-dgc:. and {nsn.i iic 

insti’uction, the hours of study in preparation i ■ ■ . <>t { bv.iiinn.g :i (•;■-, -v - 1 n- 
ment post, will be so much curtailed ; that great dissatisfacrioa wi!i lo iv ii by i .-lii 
paren-ts and scholars at being deprived of what is of pecuniary value, for a mere luxury. 
It is answered that experience has universally proved in our country that change of 
oc,uipa!i-'n i« ."y r.nd quickens the powers ; and that a I' ‘‘f 1 ' . ■ igorously 

cso-ricd •Ml!, wi:. I ■ ' ■ - ■ esults in a given period, . ■ . ■ . . the time 

is occupied with 

The other difficulty will arise from the increase of expense, in obtaining special 
instructors. This will of course he at first great, but if one teacher is engaged for 
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several scLoois, and instructs a large number of scholars, it will not be much in each^ 
It is only at the commencement that the pecuniary burden need be much felt, if tha 
students in all Normal Schools are required to gain sufficient practical knowledge in 
these departments to become afterward instructors wherever located. At any rate, 
those who really desire to improve the Hindoo race tlirough the rising generation, will 
not allow pecuniary considerations to stand in the way of doing the work well. 

The education here spoken of, that which is provided by the Government for India, 
at present respects the higher classes only. These liaving now recognized the impor- 
tance of it for themselves, it is to be hoped that efforts will henceforth be made to 
provide what will reach the lower classes. This will be a more difficult and more 
• .• ■' ‘;aking. Special schools will be required for them, adapted to their 
* ■ " the Government schools are nominally open to all without distinction, 

yei in Inaia, as in England, they neither can nor will attend them. It is evident, 

however, that the country ca '' im its dense ignorance until the masses 

ai*e somewhat penetrated by . ■ , i rapid improvement produced by a good 

school in a low population was striliingly shown me at Madras, where the Director 
had established an excellent school in a IMahomedan district, inhabited by poor 
hereditary pensioners, whose cl ^ ip in *. ■ “r" “ i -'T-ness. It was 

an arduous work to surmount « habii . > ■ . iolence; but 

the prr?cve of enlightened instructors surmou I had the 

«)!“ a large school full of regular and intelligent scholars, where a few 

y.;..r> ii :ncl appeared a hopeless task to induce any to accept the proffered 

boon of education. Similar results would doubtless how elsewhere from the establish- 
ment of good schools, adapted to the wants of such children aa cannot and do not 
attend schools at present. These will necessarily be mnch more expensive than such 
as are intended for the children of persons able to pay a school fee, and who are 
enlightened enough to Imow that money so spent is a good investiture of capital. 
But our Government well understands the enormous evil and cost to a state of igno- 
rance and barbarism, and will look to a higher return for its expenditure than mere 
emolument. It is true that in our country the Government has not yet recognized its 
own duty towai’ds the neglected and ignorant, unless they fall under its immediate 
care as paupers or criminals. It lias remained satisfied hitherto with leaving the 
charge of their education in the care of volnutary benevolence. But for more than 
twenty years that charge has been cheerfully accepted, and earnestly though inade- 
quately Christian men and women, who recognize no distinctions of 
birth or ■ ■ : ■. he children of their common Father, — wlio know no claim bnt 

that of ■■■ ,■ !■ !■ there appears to be as yet no part of the native population 

prepared thus to undertake this work, since all their energies are necessarily absorbed 
by advancing their own fiiipr* -v-. t. T::i Missionaries are doing all that lies in 
their power to promote oihiJ;!!: ■ rv;!!'}- wi- ■•!! distinction of caste; but their means 
are limited, and if they wore not, it is evident that the Government of India could 
not, consistently with its own principles, depute its work to them. If it is to be done 
at all it must be by direct Government action, encouraging all individual effort, as at 
present, by grants in aid, specially adapted to the wants of such schools. In one way 
the class might be at once reached with very little expense. Factories are springing 
up in various parts ; factories for the preparation of cofiee, cotton factories, and guhny 
bag factories foil under my special notice, and in ail, many childi*en, both boys and 
girls, were employed ; in no one was there any regular instruction given, though in 
some cases I heard of its being contemplated. T ' ' ‘ ‘ on the subject be pre- 
pared without delay, similar to our own, but ■ ■ • I' and " «■ ' *,■ 

to the Government, a grand step will have been taken towards the . • i : ■ 
the lower classes of the population. 

Female edneation has not yet been undertaken by the Government in India, 
because it is inseparably connected with the social customs of the natives, with which 
tbe Government does not interfere. The education which has extended among the 
male portion of the community has led them to feel the necessity of female education 
also, but nn insuperable obstacle presents itself to its development in the want of 
female teael-e-r.-. Testimonies without number have been borne to this by native 
gc I Hi!, men ulucation, both publicly and privately. A native judge has lately 
\vi iih. n (0 Ti.<- "U this subject from Ahmedabad, one of the most advanced cities in 
this respect which I saw in India. He states that fifteen years of effort in female 
education in that city have produced a very small effect on the population, because 
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the necessity of employing male teachers only has rendered the education quite 
inadequate to the wants of the young gii-ls; they are obliged to leave usually at 
between ten and eleven years of ago, to enter on domestic concerns, and the little 
they had learnt was soon forgotten. A letter brought to me by this mail from a young 
Brahmin lady, the wife of a native chief, conveys the pleasing intelligence that she 
and her husband have established a small girls’ school on their estate, and that she 
has obtained an English governess for herself. She adds, “ The want of proper 
female teachers is very sadly felt at present in India, and I hope and pray you will 
soon succeed in carrying out your scheme of Female Normal Schools, If India is to 
be regenerated, female education is, I consider, the most important agency to secure 
the object.’* The whole position of this question is stated in the second volume of my 
work, ‘ Six Months in India.’ It is unnecessary to detain you therefore with furtW 
remark on this subject, except to say, that it is my intention to return to India early 

in the autumn, . - I. possible, by a ihw educated women who desire to 

prepare themseh ^ = sisters in India, in such way as will be most in 

accordance with their wants. Though the work cannot be carried out to any extent 
without Government help, and though for many reasons this would bo essential to the 
ultimate success of the scheme, yet it appears best to commence on a voluntary and 
tentative plan, while strictly conforming to the Government principle of non-inter- 
■ I trust that sufficient aid will be afforded to 

r .. ■ me to develop it so completely as to show its ■ ; / 

the Government are prepared to undertake it. I am fully assured of the great anxiety 
of enlightened natives in various parts of the empire to obtain female teachers, and of 
their full sympathy with my own efforts for tljeir welfare. Under these circumstances, 
I hope, with the divine blessing, for ultimate success. 

“ Mr. Uauabhai NAonon. — ^I shall, with the permission of the meeting, make a few 
remarks with regard to the extent of the work. of education required to be done in 
India. The population of Belaud is about ten to twelve millions, and the number of 
children in the national schools in Ireland is about 600,000 ; while in India, with 
twelve or thirteen times the population (I am taking only British India), the number, 
including higher, middle, collegiate, and lower education altogether, is only about 

600.000 also. That will show at once what amount of work there is to be done yet. 
Aim-'!. ('■■.■: iivarir." India with Great Britain, we know that in the lower schools only 

iisi'-.h liiL'liTr. middle, collegiate, and lower education), to which Government 
give a ^nt, there are, as we read in the debate a few days ago, on the books about 

1.500.000 pupils in a population of nearly 25,000,000, while in India, with six times 

the population, there is but about a third of that number now under education. For 
what has been done I, and I suppose natives in general, feel very grateful. But on 
the other hand I would most earnestly impress upon the Governmeni and upon those 
who feel an interest in India, that the work yet to be undertaken is a very large 
work. In the same debate Lord Eobert Montague says, in V' ' '■ h -."‘f- its popula- 
tion of 25,000,000, there are 6,000,000 of children between ■ ■ ■ . . ‘ ■ years, and 

8.300.000 of school-going children — that is, about an eighth of the whole population 

of 25,000,000. If we take the same proportion for India, there ought to be at 
school something like 18,000,000 of pupils, while there is only one-fortieth of this 
number actually at school, including every kind of education. In England the 
Government and the people are one and the same nation— the patriotism of the people 
down to the lowest class is necessarily in favour of their own Government, whereas in 
India England requires to create a loyalty, and to create that loyalty the people ought 
to be shown what the benefit of England’s rale is. As long ns the growin.g gor.o- 
rations in India remain in ignorance, both of the benefits wIiSfii Ihi’giflnd (v-iulrrs 
■upon them and of the very rudiments of education, one cannoi Ijc »urprised inm- l iic 
natives should not so readily feel ' B il’ffi rule. So even from a 

political point of view the work to t. I I r' very great; and I trust the 
British Government will vigorously i . 

Mr. Bail. — Having just come fi ■ i I j to speak to what is being 

done there in the way of Government assistance to female education. I have been 
receiving a grant in aid from Government for a school for girls for some time past. 
Miss Braddon, an American lady, received, in January last, a grant in aid, of lOL 
a-month for her schools, with an immediate bonus of 150/. sterling; and it is a 
general rule that the Government will give at the rate of one rupee a-month for ap 
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• 3 of girls in all the girls’ schools in Bengal. The aid in the 

>1 . : i* • ' ■ -/is still more liberal. Eemg an American, and having received 

Government grants in aid from Government, I feel indebted to the English Govern- 
ment for this generosity. I know that what Miss Carpenter has said is not incon- 
sistent with tins, the facts which I mention. The schools I speak of are not 
Government schools for girls, they are Missionary schools, receiving a grant in aid 
from the Government. The Government bnild certain schools for hop; but at 
Calcutta there are as yet no Government schools, properly so called, for girls, but the 
Government, willing to encourage female education till such schools should be 
formed, are encouraging private efforts in every possible way^ and giving grants in 
aid to missionary or other schools of all sorts tliroughout the country. For this we 
feel indebted to the British Government. With regard to gymnastic exercise, I can 
speak to the readiness with which not only the boys but the girls engage in exercises 
calculated to develop the physique of men and women. In a school in Calcutta, in 
which there is an average attendance of about 450 at present, the swings, the jumping 
from spring-boards, the use of ropes and so forth, and games called French and 
English, are entered into with the greatest zest, so much so, that my difSculty has 
been to keep my gymnastics in repair; and the girls come before the school-time to 
enjoy them. And to see them thus enjoying tliemselves one would think it was an 
Anglo-Saxon school and not an Asiatic one. As to inatruotion in di-awing, I hawe 
received a Govermnnent grant in aid of lOOZ. a-year, for eight years, for a school ili 
Calcutta, which bears the name of the School of useM Arts, which is an institution 
established for the purpose of teaching those young men and women who have 
become converts to Christianity, various arts by which they may earn their living. 
In that school they are taught book-keeping, reporting, drawing, needlework, and a 
variety of other useful arts by which they can support themselves after they leave 
the institution. 200 })upils are instructed in the rudiments of di-awing, and one of 
those pupils was lately taken by the Engineer-in-chief of India, and I believe he is 
quite proud of him. 

Miss Oaupenter. — ^T he other topic to which I am desii’ous T 1’ ■ ■ - 

tion, is not less important than that of which I have already I: ' ■ ■■ ■ . v 

Treatment. 

This subject may at first sight appear to concern only one portion, and that 
a small one, of the community. When, however, it is considered how much injury 
both to property and to life is sustained by the respectable part of society through the 
lawlessness of the criminal classes, — how narrow and often imperceptible is the boun- 
dary between these and the inferior portion of those above ; — how great is the tendency 
of crime to become hereditary and thus perpetuate itself, as well as to entangle others 
in its snares and how enormous is the expenditure necessarily made by a Govem- 

mr.nt i"! vcprersir.C!' crimeandprotectinginnocence;— when we’r-!ur-'‘'lro ^1 and scrioiidy 
weigti iV.i-.'i' !.i I i:ig- (which indeed have peculiar force in Indis', ., v.,- r.-.in.i-, 

few subjects are more important to a nation than its treatment of crime, — and the 
consideration whether they sliall he simply repressive or really reformatory. 

The truth of this has long been recognized by the British Government. A Select 
Gommittee of the House of Lords, more than twenty years ago, early in 1847, held 
long and careful sittings, and examined witnesses of high antnority ” '1 ■ r*' •' 

in order to report on the execution of the criminal law, and more ■■ ■ 

“State of Juvenile Offenders, with a view to ascertain the best ,! ■ :' * \ r 

a reformation and for their restoration to society.” T^'^ improving prison 

discipline was then distinctly recognized, and . ‘ ‘ ‘ - •'ere weighed with 

a view to ascertain the soundesi -'■-'r’*'- agement. With respect to juve- 

niles, the Committee state tliat ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ of a ^ol, as gaols are usually 
managed, may often prove fatal, and must always be hurtful to boys committed for 
first offence,” and they recommend reformatory asylums for them. From that time 
the question of the best principles of prison discipline has been continually before 
our Government, and no amount of expenditure has prevented the adoption of what 
appeared most calculated to answer the end Certain principles have been proved 
. by experience to be sound, and these are now established by law in all prisons. After 
careful examination of the principles in Parliamentary Committees, Juvenile Eeform- 
atories were recognized by law, tod placed on a sound basis, fourteen years ago ; they 
are increasingly valued in our islands. 

In India the state of the country has hitherto prevented the same amount of 
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being paid to this important subject, and otter topfoe of more apparenlj^ 
pressing irrgeUcy have prevented its full consideration. From time to time 
eied and benevolent legislators have devoted their thought and earnest effort t© 

eubjeot, and doubtless many improvements have been made on ,■ 

fetate of things. But as yet the principles which are generally ■! : . . ones 

not only in onr own country, but on the Continent, which have extended to Canada, 
and are being adopted in the United States, are scarcely known, still less recognized 
as a basis of legislation in India;— the attempt to reform the young criminal has never 
been made by the Government of that country. What I myself saw I have narrated 
briefly in my * Six Months,' and I gave a short account of it in a paper laid before 
the Social Science Association, which is embodied in its ‘ Transactions.' Everywhere 

the prisoners slepi ' ■ numbers being in some cases crowded together ; 

to all the evils, ■ ■ ■ which must arise from close and unguarded 

companionship in crime, tuey were exposed. Nowhere did I And any instructors 
provided to improve their condition. In many j)laces the gaol buildings were so 
ilbarranged and insecure that good discipline seemed impossible in them. The con- 
dition of the female prisoners was even worse, for they were associated together in a 
similar manner, without any industrial labour of an improving character, and under 
the care of male warders. Yet wherever I went, I met with official gentlemen who 
strongly felt all those evils, perceived how they might be remedied, often at no veiy 
heavy expense, and who earnestly desired to do so, but had not the power; everywhere 
did they lament that young boys were committed to such receptacles of crime, to be 
distinctly trained to a life of vice, — but they had not the means of rescuing them 
jffom it. My experience was small and limited ; but Major Hutchinson, who, in the 
discharge of his duty as Inspector-General of Police in the I^unjaub, had peculiar 
^portnnitles of forming a correct judgment, in a paper last summer laid before the 
! Social Science Association, points out the existence of similar evils in Northern India. 
Official Keports show even more strongly the variety and extent of the evil. Without 
entering into the details which maybe, found in them, we may refer to the last Eeport 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, Dr. Mouat: — “ I have arrived at the conclusion," 
he says,’*' “that, until the system of collective imprisonment now in use in India is 
entirely abandoned, Indian prisons will remain, what every person practically and in- 
timately acquainted with them knows thorn to be, training-schools of vice and crime. 
They will also continue to sacrifice their hecatombs of victims 
able disease, in spite of every effort that oeiii be made to rend( ■■ ' 

in a letter to the Government of Bengal, ho writes:! — '■ ! ■ ■ ■ ■ i . ■ ; “ 
tality has been the constant subjects of report and representation for the last fifty 
years. ^ Two great committees have considered, and made urgent representations 
regarding them, as yet without effect ... I venture most respectfully and ear- 
nestly to state my belief, that when the facts of the case become more widely known 
in England than they are at present, the public feeling will be aroused to an extent 
not exceeded by that of any Indian question that has recently been the subject of 
discussion, ... I dread to lift the veil that at present conceals the immoral 
relations of Indian prisoners. So long as these relations continue, our gaols will con- 
tinue to be training-schools of vice and crime, and all attempts to retbrm prisoners 
must be unsuccessful.-" 

What Dr. Mouat says of the unhealthiness of the gaols of Bengal is home out by 
official testimonies elsewhere ; it is owing to reinedidile causes, arising greatly fi’om 
faults in structure. Thus Dr. Wiehe, th ' T--- ■ ■' ■■■O •• of Prisons in Bombay 
Presidency, in a report of an official tour, . • Central Prison as the 

most unhealthy in the north-west, but from what special cause, he says, “I have been 
unable to learn, beyond an ill-selccted site and had drainage*^ Now, in one year^ 1861, 
as many as 1385 died, being an average of 63'22 per cent,, the average of five years 
varying between this number and 11*63. In the Delhi gaol, on the contrary, -which 
he notices for its scrupulous cleanliness and its admirable conservancy, the inortrdifcy 
of the preceding year was only In the Poona Gaol, owing to &e employment of 
careful preventive measures, not a single case of cholera occurred, while that dreadful 
scourge was causing consternation and grievous loss of life everywhere around. In 
the Madras Presidency, on the contrary, in one gaol forty-eight died of cholera ip one, 
month, while in another ninety-four died in the same time. The average mortaHity 
in the Presidency is 12-94:4 per cent. 

* Vide Eeport, p, 14. 
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,.jThese facts, both moral and physical, are no more than might have been antioi« 
pStfed from the state .of the prisons ; they require the adoption of a different structure 
recognition of acknowledged principles of prison discipline. The present 
stM'bf the Bengal prisons, Dr. Mount says,* is a scandal and a reproach that would 
no^'be tolerated in Great Britain for a day beyond the time necessary to remove 
it by a proper construction of prisons, no matter at what cost"’’ 

yThe expense of alteration is probably a great obstacle to the improvement of the 
prisons, otherwise it can liardly be supposed that condemned gaols would remain in 
various parts of the country year after year in so bad a state that repair seems useless ; 
or that, as Dr. Mount tells us, "nearly every gaol in the Lower Provinces is extremely 
insecure and so deficient in all the essentials of a prison, that the paucity of escapes, 
2*06 per cent, of average strength in 1866, rather than their number, is a matter of 

*’ ' ■ . Tliere are at present 2007 escaped convicts from the prisons of the 

I ■ 1’ ■■■■■■ at large.'" But surely the expense entailed by all these evils, and by 
the tens of thousands of guards annually employed to supply the place of well- 
constructed prisons, is also great ; and the erection of new central gaols on the old 
associated plan, wliich is at present being done, will perpetuate a system which is 
proved to he had and costly. 

_ This state of things should not be regarded as a mere question of finance, but of 
pxinciple and duty, in which every rued, since it regards the 

welfare of his fellow-subjects who cai ^ ■ ■ i Appeals should be made 

to the right quaiter for the inauguration of a truly reformatory system of prison 
discipline, and for such striictme of the gaols as will be both morally and pliysicdy 
healthy. I trust that this Association, so nearly interested in the welfare of Indian 
will tie every practicable step to awaken public attention to the subject, and tn; 
bring upon it. 

If ■ . ■ 1 prisons is so very unsatisfactory, both morally and jxhysically, 

as regards adults, what must be their effect on the young hoys who are committed to 
them, frequently with no possibility of sepamting them fi'Om older criminals ! Thei*e 
they serve a” erime, and prepare to perpetuate the dangerous 

classes. So : ■ ■ . young are Indian gaols well known to ho, that the 

punishment '•enile offenders is by law frequently substituted for 

imprisonment. But tnis is known by experienced persons in India not to act even a,s 
an effectual deten-ent. The lash is not a panacea in India any more than in England 1 
It was proved to the satisfaction of our Government sixteen years ago that the best 
managed gaols, where juveniles are seijarated from adults and placed under special 
instruction, are not fit places for the young, who require freely to devolox) their ' 
powers and 1 f~’* -'n ■'--r-rf king life. What, then, imist be the fate 

of young IJ ■ . .■ . .• gaols as have been described Jby the 

T* ■ ■ . have been made from time to time to 

I " ; by some of tile Local Govenmients for the establishment of 

I.' ■ ■■: ■ , ■ J "es, but hitherto without effect. Public opinion probably is 

not sufficiently informed on the subject to protect such persons as strongly advocate 
these views, from the imputation of being luompted by ‘‘morbid philanthropy." The 
argument may perhaps be now brought forward in India which was successfully 
combated in England some- dozen years ago, that improved prison discipline and 
Beformatory Schools would present a “premium on crime," and that if the State 
and public benevolence took charge of delinquent hoys and girls, parents would 
stimulate theii* children to crime to relieve themselves of the burden of them, Pacts, 
which were fully anticipated by those who advocated tlie system, demonstrated the 
fallacy of such argmnents. Wherever the gaols are under the best discipline and 
founded on the soundest luiiiciifias, there are the fewest recon victions, for the criminal 
class, accustomed to a lawless life, little appreciate compulsory cletinliness, order, and 
discipline; — this would be especially the case in India. With respect to juvenile 
offenders, parents do oiot wisli for their children to he compulsorily removed from their 
authority and influence, and wild lawless boys do not show such appreciation of the 
comforts of a reformatory as to remain voluntarily in one. The ditficulty will be to 
retain young Hindoos in a reformatory, rather than to keep them out of it. 

At the commencement of our own reformatory movement, w”e wore fortunate 
in having practical examples Ixeibre us, to which we could refer in proof of our 
'argii^ent. Stretton-on-Dunsmore and Bedhill had long borne their testimonies; — 

* Vide Ileport, p. 38 . 
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Mettrai in France, as a large institution based on the r'— '‘■‘--T', r.- 1 ibe Banbe 
Hans in Germany as a borne scbool, bad long been . •■ ■■*’■■ ns. We 

could point to facts as refutations of supposed objections, Tbe United States bad 
long accepted tbe principle, and worbed upon it without misgiving in its large 
refuges. But in tbe vast empii-e of India only one practical testimony bas been 

borne, and that by a benevoler ‘ I ' to tbe principle that erring 

cbildren should be reformed and , . " ■ punished. Tbe David Sassoon 

Eeformatory at Bombay bas'^stood alone for many years, and bas to contend with 
various disadvantages from want of tbe necessary Government control, but it bas 
done excellent work. Its known success may have led to tbe following clause in tbe 
judicial code Tbe 433rd section of tbe Code of Criminal Procedure provides that 
“ when any person under tbe age of sixteen years shall be sentenced by any magistrate 
or Court of Session to TTuprif^r mcr.r- frr any offence, it shall be lawful for such magis- 
trate or Ooui’t to direci. liifii ■■I'.V.-ib.r, instead of being imprisoned in tbe criminal 
gaol, shall be confined in any reformatory which may be recognized by tbe local 
Government as a fi.t place for confinement, in which there may be means of suitable 
discipline and of training in some branch of useful mdustry, and v^bicb shall be kept 
by a person willing to obey such rules as tbe Government may direct with regard to 
the discipline and trainiag of persons confined therein.” It is evident, however, that 
this clause alone would answer no useful purpose, for it presupposes tbe existence of 
suitable institutions which do not exist, and makes no provision for tbe support or 
detention of offenders in them, while it limits tbe time of their remaining in them to 
the j . V . * .’ ■ ' ■ which may be only a few months. On this last account it was 

not • agers of tbe Sassoon Beformatory, and I am not aware that it bas 

hitherto pinducecl any effect but to show that tbe Indian Government recognized tbe 
reformatory principle. 

It is unnecessary before my present audience to enter into any argument to prove 
that tbe removal of a state of things, so inconsistent with morality as tbe condition of 
Hindoo prisoners is stated to be by the most competent witnesses, cannot be opposed 
to sound principles of political economy ; — ^nor need I here urge tbe duty of making 
tbe condition of men, women, and children, who are deprived by law of their liberty, 
morally and physically healthy, at any pcouniary cosi.^ Wilfully and knowingly to 
expose a feUow-being to physical and moral contamination and disease, will be 
conceded by all to be a crying wrong. But underlying all other difficulties, is 
probably one arising from a certain hopelessness of producing any permanent or valu- 
able effect in India from reformatory treatment ; I beg to offer on this a few remarks 
suggested by my own experience. One cause of this hopelessness is tbe impossibility 
of iatroducing into reformatories or prisons Christian instruction, to which in England 
we attach great importance. Begretting, as we must do, that we cannot communicate 
to tbe inmates of these institutions those hopes and sanctions ’which we bold most 
precious, we should not forget how much has been done for India without direct 
religious instruction, or how fully are recognized in India by all educated persons, of 
whatever creed, the grand moral principles which are the basif- r*’! Wo 

may then, thi’ough educated natives themselves, give valuable = ■ ■ ■ : ■ ; i moral 

teaching to their erring countrymen. If we can do so, this is surely our solemn duty. 
But the chief cause of this hopelessness arises from doubt of the improvahility of the 
race. What I myself saw in the prisons of India, and what I heard from experienced 
persons, inspires me with a much more hopeful view. I believe indeed that the 

development of sour*'’ y 1 ] 3 e in many respects peculiarly easy and 

especially successful I ! ' ■ Kowhere have I seen prison labour carried 

on more satisfactor. y . ■ i . . Whether the prisoners were weaving at 

Ai^edabad Gaol, or making beautiful baskets at Surat or Poona, "r r.t ^ 

printing presses in the wonderful prison establishment at Alipore I ■' r(, 

they looked as cheerfully engaged in their occupations as free labourers ; this was 
the more striking, as they had not the incentive of having any portion of their 
earnings. At Poona the ticket-of-leave system is admirably carried out, the trained 
prisoners finding no difficulty in getting good work, and reporting themselves 
regularly to the Superintendent. At MCatheran I saw a little convict establishment, 
where a few Chinamen, discharged after long imprisonment, were located. They 
skilfully and industriously developed the resources of the land, and were a model of 
good conduct, supplying the neighbourhood with vegetables raised by themselves. 
Major Hutchinson showed in his paper how the very wildest have been reclaimed by 
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judicioua means, and that hopes may be entertained of reforming juveniles by the 
adoption of similar ^ones. The Hindoo has, I believe, great capabilities ,* — ^may we 
have the privilege of developing them. 

I must now apologize for having occupied you so long ; but the themes on which 
I have touched are vast, and of the highest importance to India. I can do but little 
in this extensive field ,* — shall be truly thankful if I can stimulate others to work 
on it. The British nation has a true and noble heart. India will love her when she 
has learnt to know and understand her. It will be a happiness to me if my humble 
efforts should help, in however small a degree, to strengthen the bond of union 
between the two nations so marvellously brought together for their mutual benefit, by 
a wise and loving Providence. 

Bed Lodge House, 

BniSTOii, June 1868. 

OHAmiAK. — I am sure you will all join me in a hearty vote of thanks to Miss 
Carpenter for -jiaper on this very important subject which has just 

been read. I \ : ■■ : we must all appreciate the disinterested self-devotion 

which induces Miss Carpenter to give her seivices to such a praiseworthy object. ^ I 
regret that Sir Bartle Frcre, who if he had been present would have taken the Chair, 
has not been able to attend. I took it quite unexpectedly, otherwise taking the deep 
interest I do in India, I should have been prepared with a few remarks upon those 
very all-important and interesting subjects opened by Miss Carpenter. "With regard, 
'to reformatories there cannot be a doubt of their use where requimd ,* but the great 
reformatory both in India and in England and all over the world is the bringing up 
and education of youth. The gain to the State would be immense if one-tenth or 
one-hundredth part of that which is now spent in dealing with convicts were expended 
in the proper bringing up of youth. I beg to move a hearty vote of thanks, in which 
I am sure we shall all unite, to Miss Carpenter for her kindness in reading the paper 
she has just read to us. 

Colonel Ekench. — I beg to be allowed to second that vote. I have been a very 
long time in India, and am rejoiced to* hear that IVIiss Carpenter proposes revisiting 
that most interesting country. I have the pleasure of seeing on my left hand Mr, 
Dadabbai N'aoroji, an old friend of mine, and who took a most prominent part in Bom- 
bay in the promotion of female education. I think Miss Carpenter has fallen into a 
little mistake in supposing that the Government led the way ; the way was led by my 
fidend on the left and other gentlemen in Bombay, and then the Government very 
properly followed. I am rejoiced to learn that Miss Carpenter is retoning to India, 
the more so because she will have a greater amount of leisure, and her philanthropy 
will perhaps lead her off the beaten high-road, when she will fiud that in all the 
villages there are schools in which a certain amount of education is carried out, and 
that the people are by no means the savages or barbarians which persons not conversant 
with India would suppose them to be. On the contrary, judging from a very long 
residence in India, I say that the people of India are from the hand of nature mr 
mom civilized than are ourselves of the British Isles, Every village in India has its 
schools, the education given at which may not be very vast ; but we should not judge 
of everything from the T. • ! '■ V ' 1. England is very well in the eyes of English- 
men, but in the eyes of ? ■ ■ it is not so very well. "We are a peculiarly 

proud people and vain of ourselves. Then again as to reformatories, if you want to 
see an English prison, go to Pentonville, and see that accursed asylum for the 
convict, and witness the operation of the silent system; or go to the Calton Hill at 
Edinburgh, ar i ' ' r r - r r ' - ‘t'vely grinding impalpable air for eight hours consecu- 
tively per diei ‘ ^ as a punishment ; nobody seeing what they suffer. 

You may call ■ ■ ^ • “ ■ ■ , . ;. * * you will, but ask a Hindoo what he calls it, and he 

would say it is the Christian’s revenge, which no one in the world would thmk of but 
Christians. It is a disgrace to civilization. !No doubt when Miss Carpenter again 
visits India she will see many faults to find with our gaols and reformatories. _ I have 
had a gaol under me, and I Imow what it is ; but as regards the work in which Miss 
Carpenter is engaging herself, nobody can estimate the importance of it too highly. 
Erom Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, and especially Parsees of Bombay, she will 
receive hearty and able assistance; and if there are many now in Bombay such 
as my friend wa^ when we were much younger than at present, she will find able 
and efficient support. I, with all here, wish her a most happy voyage and happy 
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retnm among tw, and all tte success wliioli her enthusiasm and love of entei^ise 
demand. 

Dr. Ball.— W hen Mr. William Adams made his examination of the schools of 
Bengal, he made an estimate that there were 30,000 yillage schools in that part of 
India; hut those schools are of such a very low type that they scarcely deserve to be 
called schools. Along with a little figuring and a little teaching of Bengalee, a good 
deal of stealing and cheating is taught. One other point is this ; the Beports of Mr, 

William Adams on the schools in Bengal are an ext'- - ' , '* ■ sports, 

and well woiijh perusal.. I may mention that in a ■ . ■ I r ■ ■ . - 

Dr. Mowatt, he had the impression that a Eoyal Con ■ - , ;i / jiit to 

India to look into the gaols, and he totally disapproved of it, saying that they would 
only come out to be learners as he and others had been for twelve or fifteen years ; 
but that if the means would come to carry out the reforms which he and all those best 
acq[uainted with India were ready and waiting Wm the work would be 

done. They knew what ought to be done, and . , . _ v aiting for it to be done 

years and years; and as soon as the means w- ' - great changes which 

they think ought to be made would be made. Hitherto the expenses of the country 
have been so great that the means have not been found and may not be found for 
some years. They do not want a Eoyal Commission ; they do not want advice upon 
the subject, for they have studied it very 1' ' they want the positive 

pecumary help. There is a serious feeling i ■ ■■ ■ mind that the Hindoo 

almost universally regards crime without moral degradation, as a misfortune, as a fate. 
(No, no.) I only say that was his impression. India of course contains races as 
diverse as Em’ope, there being as great a difieronco between the natives of India as 
between the natives of Eussia and England. I presume in Bombay there will be found 
an abundance of subscriptions to cany out what Miss Carpenter proposes, and I have 
no doubt that many ladies will be glad to devote themselves to the work. I was 
speaking with a lady yesterday wlio was born in Calcutta, and therefore well 
acquainted with the language, whom I hope to have the privilege of introducing to 
Miss Carpenter; a person who has been an instractress in Calcutta for many years, 
and who wishes to go out and devote liorself to the work of female education. 

Mr. Bonhebjue. — ^P erhaps I may he allowed to propose this Eesolution on the 
latter portion of the paper. That the paper be referred to the Managing Committee, 
with instructions that it be sent to the Gfeneral Purposes Committee of this Asso- 
ciation, with a view to some practical steps being* taken to carry Miss Carpenter’s 
suggestions into practice. Simply reading the paper to this Association cannot 
possibly do so much good as if our Association put themselves into communication 
with the Government, suggesting some practical steps in order to carry out Miss 
Carpenter’s views. For my part I think that a great reform is necessary in the 
Indian prisons, and as has been distinctly shown by Dr. Mowatt, that reform must 
not be in a faltering .spirit, but in a thorough spirit. The present system must be 
done away with, and a now system introduced. With reference to what Dr. Dali said, 
as to there being in Dr. Mowatt’s view no necessity for a Eoyal Commission, I think 
if Dr. Mowatt and his colleagues wero to look forward to the visit of, say, Sir Eobert 
Crofton and others like him, in a Mendly spirit, a great '’’''r'! be done, 

I know that when a deputation from the Social Science ' . upon Sir 

Stafford Northcote upon the subject of these prisons, a great deal of difficulty was 
thrown in the way by the Indian Government. If a thorough spirit of harmony could 
be infused the reform of gaols, and if no objections were made 

against tin ‘ . itoyal Commission or anything of that description, a 

great deal ■ . . ■ respect to the sort of education that Dr. Dali says is 

given in those village schools : I come from Bengal, and I was educated in one of 
those village schools, and I must say, though it is now some years ago, I do not 
remember that I was taught either to steal or to do anytliing immoral. I may have 
been taught in that way, but if I was I have entii*ely forgotten it. I can testify not 
only to the phpical training of the boys, but their moml training in those village 
schools; and if those village schools were improved by Government aid, they woidd 
be of far greater use in developing the mental qualities of the people of Inffiia than 
any extraneous schools you could jfiace in India. You want to reform existing insti- 
tutions in the country, and from those institutions work upon the minds of the natives. 
I take this rpr..-rtu’:!l:y of thanking Miss Carpenter for the great interest she has 
shown iilwMvs ia l-.-lifi. She has been always a friend to the natives of India, and I 
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hope that the Mnd spirit which has actuated her in r ^ ‘ ■"* '*)r the good of 

India, will also actuate other English ladies to take u ' ' ‘ ; fe^ '^ith the 

aid of English ladies and English gentlemen, and with the assistance of the natives, 
India will be regenerated and made better than she is at the present time. 

Dr, Dall, — ^I may mention one very o’u'oui'. cfir.i' tlnng in connection with the 
matter of religious instruction. Dr. Plallai'i, lin.: r;> ib-i'-or of Chemistry and Natural 
Sciences in the University of Calcutta, told me that he was obliged to appoint 
Wednesday evening, at his own house, as a time when the students might come to 
him and ask religious questions — for they were continually asking him religious ques- 
tions in the class-room, and as a Government officer he felt tliat he could not answer 
them. I myself^ when visiting the drawing schools, would be asked by a pupil 
drawing the head of Matthew, “Who is Matthew?’' and I was obliged to say, “I 
must not answer that question.” The fact is, that their minds are so full of reli^ous 
questions, that they cannot help seeking instruction in them. The spirit of religion 
and worship in the Hindoo people is grander and broader, so far as it goes, than it is 
in T" - ■* ■ ‘ h T - ' '.nvinced that the system adopted by the Government is not, as it 

is V ■ ■ . . • : an infidel and godless system, hut that it is the right system to 

adopt, 

Mr. Bonnerjee. — I n those Government schools they have standard books for the 
use of the schools which teach religion indirectly. When I was in the Hindoo school 
in Calcutta, the hooks we had to read were ‘ Cowper’s Poems,’ Dr. Johnson s 
‘ Kambler,’ and a great many other hooks treating of religion ; and we asked freely 
questions about religion, and no objection was raised by our parents or schoolmasters, 
who were native gentlemen. No doubt if anything directly bearing ui^on religiotis 
points is given to the hoys, it is objected to; but indirect teaching of religion in that 
way is going on in every school in Bengal. * 

Mr. Mehta. — I beg to second kU. Bonneijce’s Besolution. 

The Resolution that the second part of Miss Carpenter’s paper be referred to the 
Managing Committee for the purpose of being taken into consideration, by the General 
Purposes Committee was put and cai . *’ . . 

On the motion of Mr. Dadahhai \ ' ' . : by General Erench, a vote of 

thanks was unanimously passed to the Chairman. 


AETEENOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1868. 
WILLIAM TAYLEE, Esq., m the Chaie. 

Lord W. M. Hay, M.P., read the following 
Note on Mr, Dadahhai NaorojTs Fairer of July 5, 1867, on the Mysore Succession, 

I HOPE, Gentlemen, you won’t suppose that it was by my desire that you were invited 
here for the sole purpose of hearing a few observations on the paper which was road 
last year by ray friend Mr. Naoroji. I particularly requested our Secretary not to issue 
a notice to you unless there was some other subject of interest for discussion. How- 
ever, if you will forgive him I shall not complain, for I have been anxious for an 
opportunity to make a few remarks upon the paper referred to. I promise they shall 
not be lengthy, and I hope they will not lead to any controversy. 

I may remark at the outset that it has from the first been my opinion that tho 
main object which this Association should ever have in view is the collection of 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy information on Indian subjects. What public 
men in P ^ ■ ■ may be their occupation — what public men require and 

look for ■■ ■ . ■ oms is trustworthy information. They want facts. They 

will listen with more or less attention to our arguments and to our opinions; but 
what they desire are facts — ^not arguments. And accordingly I should wish to see tho 
value of every paper read in this room tested mainly, if not solely, by its accuracy in 
matters of fact—rather than by the soundness of the inferences drawn from those facts. 
The truth is there are plenty of able men in England who, given the data — given the 
means of forming their opinions, that is to say, given the facts — are as competent. 
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indeed are more competent, tlian we Indians to arriye at a wise conclusion on 
questions of policy, however purely Indian those questions may seem to be. 

I may be wrong, but I fancy I see a tendency on the part of those who address 
■our Association to lose sight of this important truth. I am quite certain that the 
Association will suffer if there is any justice in this allegation ; for we may rest assured 
that its strength and influence and weight in this country will he in exact ratio to 
the value, in point of accuracy and in point of completeness, of the information which ^ 
it is able to afford upon any given question. Assmedly its influence will in no way 
depend upon the vehemence with which cm* views are sometimes set fortli. 

Now I take the paper of my friend Mi\ Naoroji to illustrate the defect I have 
noticed. In the coui’se of that paper there is only one fact prominently stated. The 
ar‘^ument in a great measure depends upon it ; and if it were a fact, I admit that my 
observations in the House of Commons were unnecessaiy, and even foolish. The 
statement I refer to is that the Treaty of Mysore and the Treaty of Travancore 
are identical. The important bearing of this assertion upon the point at issue will 
be seen when I remind you of the position of the Mysore case last year. Lord 
Lalhousie, while in India, and with no other papers before him than the treaties 
themselves, had declared in writing his opinion that the treaty with the Mysore 
chief whom Lord Wellesley placed on the throne was a personal and not a dijnastiG 
treaty, and that consequently the British Government was at liberty to act as it 
seemed fit in respect to the territory of Mysore on the death of the Eajah. This 
opinion, right or wrong, was, after ample consideration, confirmed by Lord Canning, 
Sir Charles Wood, Sir John Lawrence, and last, not least, by Lord Oranbourne. 
That is to say that four of the ablest statesmen of the day, differing from each 
other in politics, both Indian and English, took precisely the same view of the 
nature and scope of the Mysore Treaty that was taken by Lord Dalhousie, 

On the other hand, there " whose talents I should be the last to 

underrate— some I see before ; ■ ■ ■ ■■ . at a different conviction, who thought 

that the treaty was essentially dynastic and not personal. 

Gentlemen, you cannot fail to recognize how much the character of the British 
Government for political probity depended upon which of these two opinions was the 
right one. If the treaty were in truth, as Lord Lalhousie alleged, a purely per- 
sonal one, it might he bad policy to annex Mysore to British territory ; but it certainly 
could not be stigmatized as a policy politically immoral or dishonest. On the other 
hand, if the treaty were certainly dynastic, it must follow that tlie Government 
would not only not be at liberty to annex Mysore or even to make any fresh arrange- 
ment on the, death of the Eajah, but would be guiltjr of a gross breach of faith if it 
refused to recognize the Bajah’s adopted son as his heir. In the one case the 
British Government might be acting foolishly, but not in bad faith ; in the other 
ease it would be acting in bad faith; in short, would be seriously compromising our 
national honour. 

Now my object was to establish by corroborative evidence the soundness of the 
judgment of the statesmen to whom I have referred. 

I wish particularly to note that I never— as has been insisted upon — ^maintained 
that the evidence which I obtained from the Wellesley papers, in the British Museum, 
was conclusive as to the issue raised by the Mysore question, 

I did not say that the ei’asures and , " "■ . I' ' which I brought 

to light sufficed to substantiate the pe: ■ * - ' . • I simply held that 

they threw great additional light on the subject, and confirmed in a very remark- 
able manner the conclusion independently arrived at by four of the most acute 
men in the country. 

And in passing I must express my surprise at a passage in a work lately published 
by Major Bell, to the following effect : — 

“The erasures, &c., discovered in the British Museum, do not evince the inten- 
tion attributed to them by Lord William, and if they did, would be quite unavail- 
able, and could not strengthen Lord Lalhousie’s doctrine. Not a trace, not a hint 
of a personal treaty is to be found in the Wellesley papers, or in any official documents 
before 1856.” 

Now I appeal to every candid mind, whether the insertion of ‘‘heirs and suc- 
cessors” in one set of treaties, namely, in those with the Nizam, and their careful, 
deliberate a’asure from the Mysore Treaties — taken together with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Henry Wellesley, “that even at the death of the present Eajah, 
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it is in the power of the British Government to mahe any change in the form of the 
Government of Mysore” — do not go very far to establish the intention ascribed to 
Lord Wellesley. 

Suppose that when you came to open the will of a relative by which you expected 
an estate to yourself and heirs, and found that it was left to yourself for life only, 
wonld yon not deem it a very sufficient explanation of the devisor’s intention if you 
came across the draft treaty, with his marginal notes dhecting th^ lawyer to strike 
out the word ‘‘heirs?” Even Mr. Bowriiig tacitly admitted that Lord Wellesley’s 
intention was proved from the papers in the British Museum. 

But let me come to the statement in Mr. hTaoroji’s paper, the accuracy of which I 
question, regarding the Travancore Treaty of 1805.^, Mr. Naoroji states that the Treaties 
of Mysore and Travancore are identical. hTow, given the premises, I am quite ffiee to 
admit that he is fully entitled to deduce from them, that to allow the Eajah of 
Travancore, on failure of direct issue, to adopt an heir, long before Lord Canning’s 
Adoption Dispatch was written, and to deny the same privilege to the Eajah of 
Mysore, was unjust, — ^not to say in a high degi^ee arbitrary. But are the premises 
correct — are the treaties identical ? Quite the reverse. In the case of the Travancore 
Treaties, the word “successors” constantly recurs, whereas in the Mysore Treaties 
it is conspicuous only by its absence. 

Liet me read to you the clauses in the Travancore Treaties which bear out my 
statement : — ■ 

28th Jan., 1793. Articles of agreement between East India ’Company and the 
Dewan to the Eajah of Travancore for and on behalf of 'His 
said Highness and Im successors. 

1795. Article 3. “ Eajah of Travancore doth engage himself and 
successors.” 

1805, Preamble sets forth that, whereas the intentions of the contracting 
parties (to former treaties) have not been duly fulfilled, the 
Company and the Eajah have deemed it expedient that 
additional provisions should be made (these additions being 
the clauses identical with those in the Mysore Treaty).^ 

And to show more clearly that the treaty in no way aimed at 
superseding the former treaties, it is expressly stipulated in 
Article 9 that the Treaty of 1795 is renewed and confirmed. 

And thus the whole structure raised by my friend on the identity of the two 
treaties falls to the ground. 

The treaties differ in the all important feature that in the one set, successors and 
heirs are the other they are not; while the erasures pointed out by 

me, prove ■ that the omission in the Mysore Treaty of any reference to 

successors was deliberate and intentional — ^in no sense accidental. 

I have only one word to add, and that will be addressed to those who are fond 
of holding up to public condemnation — might almost say, execration — what are called 
Annexationists, 

In India we have always had representatives of the two opposite schools — of the 
Annexationist and of the Non-annexationist school. The former were men who fore- 
saw clearly the good, but none of the evil which would result from the gradual 
extension of our rule ,* the latter exaggerated the evil, and made light of the good. 

Eor the most part non-annexationists were persons whose official life had been 
passed in the courts of the native princes. Annexationists were generally men 
whose experience had been obtained in our own provinces. Speaking generally,^ it 
may be affirmed that non-annexationists took more account of the princes of India ; 
annexationists thought more of the people. 

However this may be, there canne ’ ^ a greater fallacy than that those 

who have advocated an extension of !?■ ■ India have done so from purely 

selfish motives, or have manifested an indifference to the interests of our native subjects. 
The contrary is the case. No one was a more thorough friend to the native than Sir 
T. Munro, and yet he urged with all his might the annexation of Mysore. ^ No one 
exhibited greater anxiety to protect from tyranny and oppression the millions than 
Lord Wellesley ; and yet he, more than any other Governor-General, undermined the 
authority of the native chiefs. No one emptied so many thrones as Lord Dalhousie, 
and stiU, I venture to think, he did more to promote the moral and material pro- 
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gress and welfare of the natives of India than any Governor-General before or after 
him. 

The fact ia, that the best men of the annexationist school were men of broad views 
and deep sympathies ; men who revolted against the anarchy which was the normal 
condition of things Tinder native rule ; men who saw how little conld he done to 
XV ~ India, so long as they were left to the tender mercies of their 

That there were persons— officials for the most part — ^to he found, mainly about 
Calcutta, who viewed the matter from a purely interested point is doubtless true 
— ^who held that to prove that a country could grow cotton of a certain staple, or tea, 
ox would afford a pleasant place of abode in an agreeable climate, was sufficient to 
establish a ground for annexation. There have been such men. Their influence has 
been sometimes great— always mischievous. But I affirm that, on the whole, the 
greatest beuefactors of India have been men of the annexationist school. 

The lival schools have now buried their war-hatohets, so let this be a last word 
about them. I must apologize for the length of my note. I should not have trespassed 
upon your time, if there had been anything else before the Association. 

My object was to set my friend right on an important point, and at the same 
time to draw your attention to the necessity of paying great regard to accuracy. If 
Mr. ISTaorojfs papers were not entitled to weight and consideration, from his known 
ability and conscientiousness, I should not trouble you with this paper. I hope he 
will accept it as a tribute willingly paid ; I" ■ ^ ■ labour he has so often 

brought to bear upon our discussions and . ‘ • . 

Mr. Badabhai hTAonoji, — I hope Lord William Hay will believe me when I say 
that I sincerely thank Mm for the trouble he has taken to point out what he doomed 
j I tlo not view this or any other correction of anything I 
i! ^ ^ i forward hero as a personal matter. In all the remarks he made 

with regard to the necessity of being accurate in all we say here I fully concur, and 
if I find that I have made any mistake at any time, I shall acknowledge it most 
readily. As I did not loiow what Lord William Hay intended to say, or what fault 
he intended to find with my paper, it cannot he expected that I can answer the only 
point he has brought forward. Wliether I am really inaccurate in it or not, I am 
still under the impression that I took very great trouble to read through the principal 
treaties both with Travancore and with Mysore, and I thought I had taken every care 
to he accurate, and for that very reason, though it took some space in the Journal, I 
gave what I considered the material clauses with my paper, so that there should he no 
mistake. However, if Lord William Huy is right that I liavo omitted any clause of 
importance, I shall be glad to look into it again, and if I find that I liave made a 
mistake, I shall not at all hesitate or feel ashamed in acknowledging it. Lord 
William Hay says that I have omitted a clause in the Travancore Treaty which 
confirms the previous tieaty or treaties, and those previous treaty or treaties provide 
for heirs and successors. If that is conclusive in the case hf the Trevancore Treaty, 
I only ask why the same should not he conclusive in the case of the Mysore Treaty. 
The fcsuhsid iary Tmaty of Mysore depends upon the Partition Treaty, and by tho 
Pai-tition Treaty both parties are bound, and their “heirs and successors.” 

Lord William Hay, — fl’Ijerc is no mention of the Kajah’s heirs and successors in 
any treaty which deals with th,e Mysore llaj. 

3^. Dadabhai Haoeoji. — T he Partition Treaty is binding upon the parties con- 
tiucting that Partition Treaty and on the heirs and successors, and the Subsidiary 
Treaty, being simply a development of one of the provisions of that Partition Treaty, 
that Subsidiary Treaty is binding in the same way on the parties to the Partition 
Treaty ; so that, taldng tlie reasoning adopted by Lord William Hay himself with 
respect to the Travancore Treaty, the Mysore Treaty is a treaty with the State. 

Lord WiMAsr Hay. — I particularly wished not to raise a controversy on tho 
Mysore question, but simply to point out an iuacouracy, I do not know whether the 
meeting wishes to go into the conti’oversy. 

Mr, Badabhai Naoeoji.— I f that was Lord William Ha/s object, I think he might 
havesi^r.|fiy ••hrivred j;.' the inaccui’acy, and not have gone fm-ther to defend what is 
called;, i: i pai'ty, and to extol the annexationist party as tho greatest 

friends of India. However, as Lord William Hay does not want to raise a controversy 
on the Mysore Treaty, I will not raise it either. The Blue Books and papers are 
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before tlie world, and anyone can form Ms own opinion upon tlie qnestion. I will 
only say this : I certainly have not the presumption to say that I can stand on an 
equality with all the great names that Lord William Hay has mentioned, beginning 
with Lord Halhonsie and ending with Sir John Lawrence. I acknowledge that I am 
no more to be compared with them than a pigmy with a giant ; at the same time, no 
matter how high in authority tliey may he, if I cannot believe their verdict to be . 
correct, I have the right to say that I disagree with them in that respect ; and it is to 
be borne in mind that their opinion is formed on the facts we have before us. Any- 
body can judge for himself on the facts set out in the Blue Book. If my intellect is so 
poor that I have come to a wrong judgment upon those facts, I cannot help it. I can 
only say that I have laid it conscientiously before the Association. But certainly I 
will never admit the principle that because such and such great men have said so and 
so, therefore we must believe it. I maintain that, looking at the Blue Book, taking 
not a legal and V . ‘ .of the treaty, but a broad and general view of it, it 

will be found tl ■ ' ■■ treaty, a treaty to preserve the native rule; and 

even Sir John Lawrence himself admits that. But I will not enter into that contro- 
versy now ; and without entering into that dispute about the policy of the annexation- 
ists, all I say is, that if tliat policy, however beneficial it may be to the coimtpr 
ultimately, is based on injustice or on had faith, I for one certainly deprecate it. 
Whatever the consequences may he hereafter, I do not tliink either in the case of an 
individual or in the case of nations, there has ever been a going otf the balance either 
moral or physical, without a fall ; and wherever the maxim that the end justifies the 
means is adopted, and wherever anything unjust or in bad faith is carried out, I have 
very great doubts in my own mind tiiat^it can ever end in good results. Bad faith 
and injustice, especially towards a su])jccted people, will bo sure to recoil afterwards 
on those who have been guilty of that bad faith and injustice. I am devotedly 
attached to the British rule, and for that very reason I say that any act that is based 
upon had faith or injustice (I do not say that there has or has not been bad faith and 
injustice in this case), however good the immediate results may be, is sure in the end 
to do mischief, and especially in the case where the conquerors are at a great distance 
from the subjected nation. 

Major Bell. — As Loi d William Hay was good enough to refer to a book of mine 
with great kindness, I should like to point out that I do not consider that he has 
cleared up any inaccuracy or exposed any mistake either in the paper of Mr. 
Hadahhai Naoroji, or in any remarks I made when that paiier was read, or in the 
book I liave recently published ; for after all, the result of me interestiug discovery 
the noble Lord made in the British Museum, a V ' founds upon it, 

appears to he this: — First, that the Treaty of ! . v ^ . Treaty — ^is a 

j)ersonal treaty, and that it is a personal treaty because it does not contain the words 
heirs and successors;^' and secondly, that Lord Wellesley, in erasing the words 
“ heirs and successors," intended to make it a personal ticaty. I maintain that both 
these arguments are not well founded. The Treaty of 1799, as it stands, contains no 
element of a personal treaty. It is impossible to place it before any jurist or publicist, 
or any authority on International Law in Burope, who will declare that it is a personal 
treaty. I believe I am perfe-.-r;- ■! i?'- ^:aying that no authority on Interna- 

tional Law — ^no officer of the Civv i: i:i I-! ■»'; ?‘.l or India — ^Ims ever declared that it is 
a personal treaty. A personal treaty is made for personal purposes — for a pension, 
for making some family alliance, or for some personal object. A treaty made for 
public objects, like the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, wliich is a treaty of perpetual 
friendship and amity, has never since treaties were made in this world Men declared 
a personal treaty. The fact is, that in the matter of this particular Subsidiary Treaty 
opinions have been given by several jurists iu England, and they have all declared 
it to he a real treaty, A very eminent lawyer, Mr. Horton, the Advocate-General 
at Madras, was here on the occasion of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s paper being read, 
and he staked his professional reputation upon it that it was a real treaty, and not a 
r- ■ ■ If Lord Wellesley had intended, by strildiig out the vrqrds “ heirs 

;' ■ ! M make it a personal treaty, he could not have done it. I will 

not say that it is a matter of utter indifiercnce to us, because it cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us what a man of the extraordinary ability and bigh position of Lord 
Wellesley at the time intended ; but legally it is a matter of utter indifference, 
because by strikmg out those words he could not make it a personal treaty. It is 
of no consequence ’whether the words heirs and successors" are in the treaty ox 
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not. In the next place, there is nothing 'vvhateyer to show ns that Lord Wellesley 
intended it to be a personal treaty, and we have heard nothing to lead ns to believe 
it. On the contraiy, Lord Wellesley repeatedly talks of establishing a “ family” and 
a dynasty,’' and of restoring the family of the Eajah of Mysore to the throne. Till 
the time of Lord Dalhousie it never was called a personal treaty. Lord William 
Bentinck, in assuming the management of Mysore, said that he did it with the object 
of “ the permanent prosperity of the Baj." Sir Stafford Northcote has recently said 
that he believes that Lord Wellesley's intention was to establish a Hindoo dynasty 
on the throne. Lord William Hay quoted these words from a memorandum by 
IMr. Hemy Wellesley: “It is only necessary further to observe, that the Article of 
the Treaty of Mysore relative to the restoration of the family, and in the person of the 
present Eajah, is so worded as to preolud' r"! ■; ■ of disturbance from any 

person coming forward hereafter with a j ‘ , ■ • !* q." If I have not com- 

pletely misunderstood Lord William Hay, he supposes that Mr. Henry Wellesley 
was referring in the word “ hereafter,” to the Bajah’s heirs and successors. 

Lord WiiniAM Hat. — N o. 

Major Bell. — Then the noble lord has misunderstood the passage, for it is quite 
irrelevant to the subject. 

Lord William Hay.—No. 

Major Bell. — ^Mr. Henry Wellesley was not referring to what r*’ I h '.r -j ■ ■ • « , r 
theBajah's death, hut to what might happen, and actually did ]. j . , 

earher years of the Bajah's reign, when there were other claiman. i . ■ 

Lord Wellesley no doubt struck out the words “heirs and successors” in order that he 
might keep a hold over the succession. It seems to me that it is a great pity that of 
late years the habit has sprung up (and jou may observe it cropping up in recent 
Foreign Office dispatches), instead of sticking to the letter of treaties, which, accord- 
ing to International Law, must always he interpreted, on the soundest principles, in 
favour of lie weakest party, of referring hack to dispatches to divine the intentions and 
wishes of the parties who made the treaties, which they have no right to refer to. If 
we have the right of strengthening and expanding the doubtful provisions of a treaty 
in our own favour, by going into the secret, reserved intentions of one of the parties, 
as they are to he gathered or guessed at from diaries, private notes, and pencil- 
jottings, any other party to any other treaty must have the same right. This would 
be found to work in a very unexpected and unpleasant way. If we depart from the 
letter and spirit of public documents to deviate into the bye-ways of confidential 
memoranda, rough drafts, and private correspondence, or even public dispatches, 
which, however authoritative and instructive to our own servants, are not binding or 
imperative upon our allies (more especially when not commimicated to them), we shall 
find that we have opened a very inconvenient source of controversy and importunity 
to many Native Princes. Not only the Marquis Wellesley's and the Luke of 
Wellington's dispatches, but many recently published Blue Books, not lead-pencil 
marks, hut official documents, would he opened as matei* ’ ■ " s . .. ■ t. 1 
demands. ^To the Nizam, for instance, if the principle of i ' i*. r . i 
for by' the noble lord were sound or admissible, you might find many inconvenient 
dispatches written by the Marquis of Wellesley with reference to the Nizam’s claims 
and the Nizam’s rights; and if you do not stick to treaties, you may get such a 
body of evidence established^ against you in dispatches and letters in regard to claims 
from Native Princes, as you will find very inconvenient when it becomes embodied in 
Blue Books for the benefit of England and of Europe. 

Lord William Hay.— With regard to what has just fallen from Major Bell, I may 
mention that nothing struck me more in reading the papers connected with the 
Mysore Treaty in the British Museum, than the extremely intimate relations which 
evidently subsisted between the Commissioners appointed by Lord Wellesley to arrange 
this treaty and the native representatives of Mysore and Hyderabad. Poornea and Meer 
Alum were treated by Lord Wellesley and by his brother with the utmost confidence. 
Not a single proposal was made or recommended ihat was not communicated to both 
those men. I myself am . that it was thoroughly well known at 

the Mysore and Hyderabad • ■ . ■ . ■ ■ only a personal treaty, and indeed there 

is no other way of accounting for the fact, that all along, up to the very latest 
moment, the Bajah of Mysore talked of bequeathing his country to England. It 
never entered the head of the Bajah of Travancore, whose treaties secured his country 
to his successors, to do anything of that sort ; why should the Bajah of Mysore 
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thinfe of bequeathing his country to England if he believed that he had the same 
right to bequeath it to Ms successors under the treaties with the British Government 
as the Eajah of Travancore, who, remember, is not a prince living at a great distance, 
but whose territory is coterminous with that of Mysore. Then with regard to the 
point about Mr. Henry Wellesley, the fact was this : after the Rajah of Mysore was 
established on the throne, a relative of the old Mysore family put forward a claim, on 
the plea of being nearer to the direct line, and Mr. Hen^ Wellesley entered into a 
minute examination of his claim. The result was a decision adverse to the claimant, 
and he concludes an able paper on the subject in the following terms : “ At the time 
of the Rajah of Mysore's elevation to the throne of Mysore, no person possessing the 
smallest claim to a priority of title existed at Seringapatam. It is only neoesspy 
further to observe, that the article of the treaty of Mysore relative to the restoration 
of the family and in the person of the present^ Rajah, is so worded as to preclude all 
possibility of disturbance from any person coming forward hereafter with a priority of 
claim. Mven at the death of the present Rajah, it is in the power of the British Govern- 
ment to imke any change in the form of the Government of Mysore that they choose 
that is to say, it is i^erfectly notorious to everybody that when the present Rajah 
dies it entirely depends upon the view taken by the Government of the day, whether 
the Raj shall be continued under native rule, or whether some other of the many 
proposals which were made at the time of the original treaty shall be adopted. 

Mr. Hauabhai Kaoroji. — will only just say tMs ; notwithstanding Lord William 
Hay's desire that there should be no controversy, after all there has been a contro- 
versy raised. I do not enter into it upon the understanding that it is not to be 
taken that because I am silent, therefore I am not able to give a reply to what has 
been said. 

OHAmiARf. — This particular question of the Mysore succession was decided imme- 
diately after my retan to England after a long residence in India, so that I have had 
no opportunity, and no particular desire, to enter into any minute examination of the 
subject itself; and therefore I will not detain you by making any observations upon 
it. When Lord William Hay proposed to read the note upon Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji’s 
paper, and at the same time expressed a wish that there should be no controversy, I 
certainly thought his desire rather utopian, and not one very likely to be earned out. 
Indeed I do not think it desirable that discussion on a subject of this kind should be 
avoided. I agree most fully with one sentiment Lord William expressed, namely, 
that the usefulness and importance of this Association depends almost entirely upon 
the accm-acy with which ;the facts connected with any question discussed before it are 
laid before the public and before Parliament. This Society should, I conceive, be 
looked at as a channel for supplying the information requhed by English statesmen, 
which they have not an oj)portunity or tlio means to acquire themselves ; but to say 
at the same time that the exposition of facts is not to be accompanied or followed by 
discussion, is almost an absurdity, if I may say so, because when we see the extreme 
difficulty with which what we call facts^ as connected with a public treaty, are sur- 
rounded, we see clearly that no one of us can produce what we call our facts without 
exciting controversy. The issue here is a question of fact, and the fact can only be 
elucidated by the production of carefal, well-considered, and well-digested information 
prepared by the members of this Association, for I do not see anybody else likely to 
take the trouble to do it. I cannot therefore regret the little discussion that has 
been excited on this occasion, and I hope there will be considerable futum discussion 
on the question, not of the Mysore Treaty only, but similar treaties affecting the great 
States of India. I think rather that we may congratulate ourselves that there has 
been discussion, and that we may hope for a little further discussion hereafter, I mil 
make no further remarks upon the great question of annexation or non-annexation. 
In the last few years, events of the most vital importance have given peculiar interest 
to that question on both sides, and no doubt the subject will give rise to very 
interesting and important discussions hereafter, perhaps in Parliament, at all events 
before the public ; and I hope that tMs Association will be found to answer the purpose 
of its establishment, by stepping between the controversialists and supplying that 
which most of them require— accurate information, 

Mx. Hadabbai Naoeoji. — I W ' -"' r ■ r, vote of thanks to Lord William 

Hay : our object is simply the ' . ■ ' . truth, and therefore I personally 

feel obliged to him, and I tMnJc the Association feel obliged to him for bringing 
before us that which tends to elicit the truth. 
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Major Bell. — beg to second that Eesolution, ^ We are all proud of Lord William 
Hay as a member of tbis Association, and I thinlr we are all of opinion that be 
represents ns veiy ably, if I may say so, in Parliament. Certainly be bas taken a 
position in Parliament wbicb is bigJily advantageous to tbe Association, and, as I 
believe, to India also. 

On the motion of Lord WiUiam Hay, a vote of tbanks was passed nnanimonsly to 
tbe Chairman. 


The following letter, addressed to Lord WiUiam Hay, is published at 
tbe request of Mr. Dadabbai Haoroji 

32, Gebat St. HELEifs, London, 

My Loed, SM Jufyj 1868. 

d again take tbis opportunity of thanking you for pointing out to me with- 
out hesitation what you considered as an oversight on my part. I have no object 

in th' . ■ . “ '■'‘utb and justice. We may now see whether I have really 

made .! ' . ‘i : will please first remember that tbe words “perpetual,” or 

“for . V ■ ■■ ■■ 3 the sun and moon shall endure,” or words of that character, 

axe r ■ . _ . as of any consequence in giving to the treaty a permanent 

character. You want tbe words “ heirs and successors, '’ or either of them, to make 
the Mysore Treaty a permanent one. 

In the Travancore Treaty of 1795 the word “heirs” does not occur anywhere. 
The word “ successors ” does occur often ; hut, as you will see below, in the Treaty of 
1805, ^roat care is taken not only to strike out this word “ successors,” or any other 
words o'* r ■ I ■ :t even pointedly to describe the Eajah of Travancore as one 

of the . . ‘ ■ ■ . as “ His Highness the Eajah of Travancore for himself X 

which worus “ for nimseii ■' are not used oven in the Mysore Treaty. This itself would 
be sufficient to show that if the subsidiary Mysore Treaty was a personal one, the 
Travancore Treaty of 1805 was especially, by the special wording of tliat treaty, a 
still more personal one for the Eajah with whom that treaty was concluded. 

How, if under the;‘5th Article of the Mysore Treaty the English were entitled to 
take the administration of Mysore into their own hands and afterwards to claim that 
the country should not be restored because the Mysore Treaty was a personal one, it 
was the more logical, that as the Treaty of 1805 was concluded by the Eajah of Tra- 
vancore “for himself” and as the special stipnlation made “6?/ himself “ war; infr-ngt.d 
by the Eajah, that therefore under the treaty his country should have I i .i; 

say that ibis -* ■' ■ ' v ' ihe words “ for himself” would have been enough, 
according to ■ .. ,■ i with tho Mysore case, to annex Travancore to 

British India, which was not clone. 

But I proceed further, and show timt the Travancore Treaty of 1805 was, loith all 
possible care, made to correspond in every possible way with the Mysore Treaty, and 
whatever may have been ‘Wellesley’s ol)jects (which it is not at present my purpose to 
search for), it is clear that the Eajah of Travancore was put in the same position as tlio 
Eajah of Mysore, or if anything in a worse one, by the words “ for himself.” 

In the preamble of the Treaty of 1795’" the Eajah, as a contracting party, is 
described not only by his own name, but is further described as “tho reigning Eajah of 
Travancore,” while in that of the Treaty of 1805 the Eajah, as a contracting party, is 
described simply as “ His Highness tho Eajah of Travancore for himself 

Article 2 of 1795 is modified by Article 1 of 1805. It will be seen in this that 
while in the Treaty of 1795 the words used are “ the country of the said Eajah or of his 
successors,” in that of 1805 the words “his successors” are omitted. 

Article ^ of 1795 is modified by Article 3 of 1805. It will be seen that in the 
Article 3 of 1795, “ The Eajah of Travancore doth engage for himself and his suc- 
emors,” while in Article 3 of 1805 the words “his successors” are omitted, and only 
“ His Highness engages to pay,” and only “ His said Highness further agrees.” 

Article 4 of 1795 is modified by Articles 3 and 4 of 1805. It will be seen that 
while in Article 4 of 1795 the stipulations are on behslf of “ the Eajah and his suc- 
cessors,” in the corresponding Articles 8 and 4 of the Treaty of 1805 the words “ his 

* See Appendix, in whicla hotli the Treaties of lV95 and 1S05 are given. 
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successors” are omitted, and instead of ‘^the KajaTi and Ms successors,” the words are 
only “ the said Maharajah” or His Highness.” 

Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty of 1795 are modified in the 7th and 8th Articles of 
the Treaty of 1805. How it will be observed, that while in the Articles of 1795 the 
Bajah is described, “the Bajah present future*^ “the Bajah or his successors,” and 
“ the reigning Bajah of Travancore for the time being” in Articles 7 and 8 of 1805, we 
have neifiier “ Bajahs future,” nor “ Ms successors,” nor “reigning for the time being,” 
but only ^‘His Highness Maharajah Bam Bajah Bahadoor,” “His said Highness,” or 
“ His Higlmess.” 

Article 7 of the Treaty of 1795 ’'‘'I ’-t- Article 2 of 1805. How in the 

Article 7 of 1795 we have ^‘the said ■ ' ■ ^Jie time being ” while in the 2nd 

Article of 1805 we have only “ Ear i ' \ I do not suppose it was in- 
tended, or that it has been, or that ' ' ^ . so acted upon, that after the 

death of tins Bam Bajah Bahadoor of the Treaty of 1805 “his successors” would, by 
the 7th Article of the Treaty of 1795, cancelled, as above shown, be made to pay 
again what was released and Article 2 of 1805. 

Aiiicle 9 of the Treaty . )y the Articles 6 and 6 of the Treaty of 

1805. How it will be seen, that while in Article 9 of 1795 there are the words “ Bajah 
or his successors' country in the Articles 5 and 6 of 1805, the words are only “ the 
possessions of his Highness Bam Bajah Bahadoor,” or “ Ms Highness.” 

The above Articles 5 and 6 of * 1805, are the most important Articles by which 
the British GovernmeJit came to have any right to interfere in the administration of 
the country, and in providing for this new rigid, Wellesley not only omitted the words 
“ successors, &c.,” but adopted almost entirely the language, word for word, of the 
stipulations of the Mysore Treaty. TMs right of interference is essentially the provision 
of the Treaty of 1805, and can bo exacted in terms of that treaty only, without any 
reference to any previous treaty^ for previous treaties have nothing to say on this point ; 
and so far as any interference is concerned, it is with Bam Bajah “ for himself,” as the 
contracting pai’ty, that the arrangement was made by Wellesley. 

How, is it a fair inference or not, that by so deliberately and carefully omittiug 
in every Article of the Treaty of 1805 the words “ successors,” “for the time being,” 
“ Efjjahs in future,” &c., Wellesley deliberately intended to bring the position of the 
Bajah of Travancore to tlie level of the Bajn li of Mysore ? And is it not also fair to infer, 
that had that part of Article 9, and Article 11 of 1795 which are the only Articles 
(out of the few which have not been modified) that contain tlie word “successors” 
by implication or directly, been also modified or repeated in the Treaty of 1805, the 
words “ successors ” would have been deliberately and carefully struck out ? If not, 
then why were tliey struck out tiiroughout the whole of the Treaty of 1805 ? However, 
whether you admit tliis infereJice or not, wliat does the Article 9 of the Treaty of 1805, 
from which you quoted, amount to? It cannot certahily renew and confirm what is 
altered in the Treaty of 18u5. It renews and confirms that part of the Treaty of 1795, 
which is not modified in that of 1805. How there are only part of Article 9, and the 
Article 11, which contain directly, or by miplication, the word “ successors,” to which 
this confirmation can be of any conseLpienee for the [ ■ • ' ^ (if the confirma- 
tion is at all such as you suppose, which is not ■ , , ■ I . show hereafter). 

But I ask again whether, liad these clauses been at all touched in the Treaty of 1805, 
Wellesley would have allowed the word “ successors ” to remain ? However, be this as 
it may, for whom does the Article 9 of 1805 “ confirm and renew ” the remaining 
Articles of 1795 ? It is distinctly for tl)e “ contracting parties.” And who are the con- 

0 qijjQ Indian contracting party of tlxe Treaty of 1805 is not, as in the 

T . ^ the “Bajah and successors,” or “Bajahs future,” or “for the time 

being,” but only “His Highness the Bajah of Travancore for himself,” and nobody 
else any more than I, 

How what I say is this, be the intentions of Wellesley what they may, they were 
the same with regard to^tlie Bajahs of Travancore and Mysore, and the two treaties are 
on the same footing ; and that this is clear by his having so cai*efully and deliberately 
expunged the words successors, &c., in every Article in tiie Treaty of 1805, by adopting 
■j’ - 7, the Mysore Treaty in that of 1805, as far as possible, and by 

■ ■' ■ , 9th Article, for the ^^contracting parties” only, and hot for 

“ successors,” esc. 

I hope, therefore, yon will now be satisfied that I have not been inaccurate in my 
statement, and that I had carefully compared the Treaties of 1795 and 1805 ; and I 
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am corre-?^ vr'^, ■^'‘'‘''vdaiice witli tlie Travancore Treaty of 1805 and the 

Mysore 'I'"* - ' !•' jahs of Mysore and Travancore were deliberately pnt 

on the 0./ 1 . ■; I- U ' ■. whatever that footing was. 

As yon do not desire any controversy npon the merits of the Mysore ease annexa~ 
tion, &c., I do not enter into that discussion, and content myself with the simple 
remark, that in my hnmble opinion your remarks on that subject are refutable. 

I remain, yours truly, 

Loed WuxLiam Hay. HAHABHAI NAOEOJI, 


APPENDIX. 


Treaty between the Honourable East 
India Company and the Eajah of Tra- 
vancore in 1795. 

Proposed terms for a treaty of future 
]'C' j>5' I frif.' :d r^li ‘p. alliance, and subsidy 

n II-'-'^riji.Mble East India Com- 
pany and Eajah Earn Eaja Bahadoor, the 
reigning Eajah of Travancore, conceited 
between the Honourable Jonathan Dun- 
can, Esq., Governor of Bombay, on the part 
of the Honourable Sir John Shore, Bari, 
the Govei-nor-General in Council of Port 
/William, in Bengal, in virtue of the 
powers vested in him by the King and 
Parliament of Great Britain and by the 
East India Oomi)any, to direct and con- 
trol political affairs of all the Company’s 
settlements in India, on the one part; 
and the said reigning Eajah of Travan- 
core on the other : in consideration of 
the Eajah’s application to the Bengal 
Government, in the month of September, 
1793, to have a permanent treaty con- 
cluded with the English East India 
Company, and to settle and fix the terms 
of their old friendship and alliance, and 
for the defence of his country against 
foreign enemies. The result is contained 
in the following Articles : — 

Aeticiju 1. 

Before the breaking out of the last war 
between the Honourable Company and 
Tippoo Sultan, the three talooks of Pa- 
roor, Alumgar, and Koonatnaar made part 
of the Eajah of Travancore’s country ; and 
having by the said Sultan been included 
in his cessions to the Honourable Com- 
pany by the Treaty of Peace of the ISfch 
of March, 1792, the said Company do, 
in view to their ancient friendship with 
^d the plea of right preferred by the 
Eajah of Travancore, renounce every 
claim that they may have to the talooks 
in question, and all the said three talooks 
are accordingly left on the former footing 
as part of the said Eajah’s countiy. 


Treaty of ^ ■ ■!..■! ‘o and alli- 
ance hetwee • ■ II ■ English 

East India Company Bahadoor, and the 
Maharajah Earn Eajah Bahadoor, Eajah 
of Travancore. 

Wliereas the treaty, concluded in the 
year 1795, between the Honourable Com- 
pany of Merchants c'’ ' V ■ g to 

the East Indies, and I ! ' ■ ' 1 1 ' , ■ ... the 

Eajah of Travancon . > ' . I ■ ■ de- 

fend and protect the Travancore country 

against foreign enem"'’" — p ■. 

and fix the terms of 

and alliance subsisting bcDween me Com- 
pany and the Eajah of Travancore ; and 
whereas it is evident that the intentions 
of the contracting parties have not been 
duly fulfilled ; and whereas the said Com- 
pany and the Eajah of Travancore have 
judged expedient that additional provi- 
sions should at this time bo made for the 
purpose of supplying the defects in the 
said Treaty, and of establishing the con- 
nection between the said contracting par- 
ties on a permanent^ basis of security in 
all times to come. Therefore, in order to 
carry into effect the said intentions, the 
present treaty is concluded by lieqtenant- 
Colonel Colin Macaulay, the Eesident at 
Travancore, on the part and in the name 
of His Excellency the Most Noble Mar- 
quis Wellesley, K.P., and K.O., Go- 
vernor-General in Council of all the 
British possessions in the East Indies, 
and by His Highness the Eajah- of Tra- 
vancore, for himself, agreeably to the 
following Articles, which shall he binding 
on the contracting parties as long as ihe 
sun and moon shall endure c— 
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Article 2. 

If any power or states, near or remote, 
"by sea or land, shall, without agression 
on the part of the Bajah of Trayancore, 
attempt or begin hostility and war upon 
the country of the said Bajah or of his 
successors ; under such circumstances, 
the expulsion of, and the protection of the 
country against, such enemies rest with 
the Company’s Government. 

Artiole 3. 

In consideration of the stipulation in 
the Second Article, the Bajah of Travan- 
core doth engage for himself and his suc- 
cessors to pay annually at Anjengo, hoih 
in peace and war, a sum equivalent to 
the expense of three of the Honourable 
Company’s battalions of sepoys, together 
with a company of European artillery 
and two companies of lascars. 


Article 4. 

The Company stipulate that this force 
of infeutry and artillery shall, if the Bajah 
desire it, always be stationed in his coun- 
try, or on the frontiers near it, or in any 
other part within the Company’s posses- 
sions where he shall prefer ; and that 
they shall always be in readiness : and in 
respect to such requisitions as the Bajah 
and his successors may have occasion to 
address to the officer in command of these 
troops to proceed to act against fore!^ 
enemies who shall have invaded the said 
Bajah’s country, it i - r'.-y— such 
commanding officer •:,•*■! ; ■ fur- 

nished with instructions Jxom tne Govern- 
ment of that Presidency whence^ he shaU 
have been detached; or otherwise, he is 
immediately, on such a requisition, to pro- 
cure instructions and the sanction of his 
said superiors for repelling such invasion ; 
but in the event of the Bajah’s country 

bein : i: ^ h r-;. -r 

that ; ■ i:-. ■ ■ ‘ f ; •! .‘y ■’ ; - ■ 

from wiihouc snail nc ! ‘ 1 ‘‘y 

the necessary operations till the orders of 
the Government of such Presidency can 


Article 1. 

The jhiends and enemies of either of 
the contracting parties shall be considered 
as the friends and enemies of both ; the 
Honourable Company especially engaging 
to defend and protect the territories of the 
Bajah of Travancore against all enemies 
whatsoever. 


Article 3. 

In consideration of the stipulation and 
release contained in the first and second 
Articles, whereby the Company becomes 
liable to heavy and constant expense, 
while great relief is afforded to the 
finances of the Bajah, His Highness en- 
gages to pay annually to the said Com- 
pany a sum equivalent to the expense of 
one regiment of Kative Infantry, in addi- 
tion to the sum now payable for the forces 
subsidized by the Third Article of the 
subsidiary Treaty of 1795 ; the said amount 
to be paid in six equal instalments, to 
commence from the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and five; 
and His said Highness further agrees, 
that the disposal of the said sum, together 
with the arrangement and employment of 
the troops to be maintained by it, whether 
stationed within the Travancore country 
or within the Company’s limits, shall bo 
left entirely to the Company, 

Article 4. 

Should it become necessary for the 
Company to employ a larger force than 
that which is stipulated for in the pre- 
ceding Article, to protect the territories 
. " .,.-1 "\r ’ rr---.-’- rr 

■ ■ . i; = . li: i : ■ 1 ; ■■ I 

charge of tne increased^ expense thereby 
occasioned, such a sum as shall appear, on 
an attentive consideration of the means of 
His said Highness, to hear a just and 
reasonable proportion to the actual net 
revenues of his Highness. 
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Tbe received, tlie commaJiding ofi^cer is, 
under such, circumstances, to applj^^'imme- 
diately, and without objection, the force 
under his command to the defence and 
protection of the Bajah and his suc- 
cessors ; and should it so happen that the 
aforesaid force and the Kajah’s own army 
be at anytime found unequal to cope with 
and defend the country against the supe- 
rior force of the enemy, the expense of 
/ such further troops as it may be necessary 
and requisite for the company to furnish 
in such instances is to be altogether at 
the said Company’s cost ; nor shall their 
Government anywise object to fenish 
snob additional force, the expense of which 
shall in no respect be chargeable on tho 
Bajah or his successors; nor shall the 
Company ever apply for or demand any 
sum on that account, nor possess any 
plea or claim to make any further requi- 
sition for pecuniary aid jfrom the Bajah 
or his successors, by reason of any war- 
fare or hostility that may hereafter even- 
tually occiu*. 

ArticiiE 6 . 

As the Company do only engage to de- 
fend and protect the country dependent 
on tlie Bajah of Travaneore against un- 
provoked attacks, it is therefore to be 
clearly and distinctly understood between 
tlie parties tliat the Bajahs, present and 
future, are not to commit any hostile 
aggression towards any other State, 
whether Indian or European ; and in the 
event of the Bajah or his successors 
having anydispu^-- r ’ 'lature 
or tendency, it is ■ ■ • ■ > same 

shall be -tmnsmittea oy me latter to the 
Honourable r- ■ ■ ■.’><!. . '.who 

will "determir ■■ ■ ■■ i ’ > jus- 
tice and polk; . . ■ . s ‘ ■ i. 

Article 6. 

The reigning Bajah of Travaneore for 
the time being shall not keep in his 
service, in any civil or military capacity, 
nor allow to remain within his dominions 
as merchants, or under any other idea or 
pretext, the subjects or citizens of any 
nation being at war with Great Britain 
or with the East India Company; nor 
under any circumstances of peace or war 
allow any European nation to obtain 
settlement (e. e. territoiy, or places under 
his authority) within the same, nor enter 
into any new engagements with any 
European or Indian States without the 
previous concurrence of the British Go- 
vernments in India, 


AssoaiATiom 


Article 7. 

His Highness Maharajah Bam Bajah 
Bahadoor engages that he will be guided 
by a sincere and cordial attention to tho 
relations of peace and amity established 
between the Engll'^"- P— 
allies, and that he ■ : ■ . 5 tain 

from any interferon ‘ any 

state in alliance with the said English 
Company Bahadoor, or of any state what- 
ever ; and for securing the object of this 
stipulation, it is further stipulated and 
■ mmnnication or corre- 
i ■ /foreign state whatever 

‘ . >y His said Highness 

without tbe i ’ ■.* -.ledge and 
sanction of i ■■ . I. Company 

Bahadoor. 

Article 8. 

His Highness stipulates and agrees 
that he will not admit any European 
foreigners into his service without the 
coriciirrencG of the English Company 
Bahadoor, and that he will apprehend 
and deliver to tho Company’s Government 
all Europeans, of whatsoever description, 
who shall be found within the terriiiories 
of His said Highness wiihout regular 
passports from the English Government ; 
it being His Higlmess’s determined reso- 
lution not to suffer, even for a day, any 
European to remain within his territories 
unless by consent of the said Company, 
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Abtiolb 7. 

When the Company shall require of 
the Kajah of Travancore any aid of his 
troops to assist them in war, it shall he 
inoumhent on the said reigning Rajah 
for the timej being to furnish such aid, to 
such extent and in such numbers as may 
be in his power, from his regular in- 
fantry and cavalry, exclusive of the 
native Nayrs of his country, which suc- 
cours thus furnishable by the Rajah, as 
far as shall be consistent with the safety 
of -his own country, shall be liable to 
be employed as far by the Company’s 
Government on either side of the Penin- 
sula as to Madura and Calicut ; and to 
be^ during such service, at the Company’s 
expense and under their orders. 


AEnouB 2. 

Wheif^is by the Seventh Article of the 
Treaty Concluded in the year 1795 be- 
tween the Ram Rajah Bahadoor and the 
Englisli East India Company Bahadoor, 
it was stipulated “that when the Com- 
pany shall require any aid of his troops 
to assist them in war, it shall^ be incum- 
bent on the said reigning Rajah for the 
time being, to famish such aid, to suchf 
extent and in such numbers as may be 
in his power, from his regular infantry 
and cavalry, exclusive of the native 
Hayrs of his country,” and the Company 
being now willing entirely to release the 
Rajah from the obligation incurred under 
the said etipnlation, it is hereby con- 
cluded and agreed that the Bam Rajah 
BahadooY is for ever discharged from the 
aforesaid burdensome obligation. 



Aetiole 8. 

That the pepper contract with th^ 
Company shall continue in perpetuity, 
liable, however, after the expiration of 
the period of the existing contract, to 
such modifications as to price, period, or 
quantity as may, from time to time, be 
agreed upon between the parties. 

Article 9. 

The Company engage not to impede 
in any wise the course of the rule or of 
administration of the Rajah of Travan* 
core’s Gbvemment, nor at all to possess 
themselves or enter upon any part of 
what regards the management of the 
present Rajah’s or Ms successors’ coun- 
try, At the same time, it is provided 
that all the fc^'"'** between 

the Honourabh- ( i i Rajahs 

of Travancore, r i i ■ ■ . lements 

of Anjengo and Eddowas of Erawa, and 
to the Company’s privileges in respect to 
trade throughout the Rajah’s diminions, 
remain in full force, according to the 
practice Mtherto,* and as otherwise the 
object of this treaty is principally to 
provide for the purposes of external 
defence, it hears merefore no reference 
whatever to the Rajah’s situation as a 
.tributary to the Carnatic, concerning 
wMch the Rajah of Travancore doth in 
the sincerity of his heart, of his own 
accord, admowledge and declare that in 
the line of his former fealty, as from of 
old established, towards the Oircar of the 
souhah of Aroot, there shall never occur 
any difference or deviation. 


Aetiolb 5. 

And whereas it is indispensably neces- 
sary that effectual and lasting security 
should he provided against any failure in 
the funds destined to defray either the 
expenses of the permanent military force 
in time of peace, or the extraordinary ex- 
penses described in the preceding Article 
of the present Treaty, it is hereby stipu- 
lated and agreed between the contracting 
parties, that whenever the Governor- 
General in Council of Fort Wfiliam in 
Bengal, shall have reason to apprehend 
such failure in the funds so destined, the 
said Governor-General in Council shall he 
at liberty, and shall have fall power and 
right, either to introduce such regnlatious 
and ordinances as he sball deem expedient 
for the internal management and collec- 
tion of the revenues, or for the better 
ordering of any other branch and depart- 
ment of the Government of Travancore, or 
to assume and bring under the direct 
management of the servants of the said 
Company Bahadoor, such part or parts of 
the territorial possessions of His Highness 
the Maharajah Ram Rajah Bahadoor as 
shall appear to him, the said Governor- 
General in Council, necessary to render 
the said funds efficient and available, 
either in time of peace ox war. 

A 
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Abtiolis 6. ’ 

And it is hereby r ''' 1 

whenever the said \ - 
Council shall signify to the said Maha- 
rajah Bam Elijah Bahadoor that it is 
become necessary to carry in effect the 
provisions of the fifth Article, His said 
liighness Maiiarajah Earn Eajah Baha- 
door shall immediately issue orders to 
his amiisor other officers, either for oany- 
ing into effect the said regulations and 
onlinanccs according to the tonor of the 
Fiftli Article, or for placing the tem- 
torics required under the esehisive autho- 
rity and control of the English Company 
Bahadoor; and incase His llighneBS shall 
not issue such orders within ten days 
from the time when tho application shall 
have been formally made to him, then 
the said Governor-General in Council 
shall he at lil^erty to issue orders by his 
*' ‘‘h r carrying into 

,■ ■■ . . ■ and ordinances, 

■ anagoment and 
< ! , ; jrritories, as he 

shall judgo most expedient for tbe pur^ 
pose of securing the efficiency of the said 
military funds and of providing for the 
effectual protection of the country and 
the welfare of the people : Provided 
always, that whenever and so long as 
any part of His said Highnesses territories 
shall he placed and shall remain under 
the exclusive authority and control of the 
said East India Comxiany, the Governor- 
Geneml in Council shall render to His 
Highness a true and faithful account of 
the revenues and produce of the terri- 
tories so assumed : Provided also, that in 
no case whatever shall His Highness's 
actual reoeqffs or annual income aris- 
ing out of his territorial revenue he less 
than the sum of two lakhs of rupees, 
together with one-fifth part of tho not 
revenues of the whole of his territories, 
which sum of two lakhs of rupees, to- 
gether with the amount of one-fifth of 
the said net revenues, the East India 
Company engages at all times and in 
every possible case to secure and cause to 
be paid for His Highness’S use. . 


AutiolbIO. 

All unsettled claims of a pecuniary 
nature which the contracting parties may 
have had upon each other, relative to 
waiffike expenses, up to the period of tho 
conclusion of the Treaty of Peace with^ 
'Tippoo Sultan, tinder date the 18th of 
‘ March, 1792, shall he cancelled and de- 
clared null and void. 
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Artxolk 11, 

Tlie Company engage that none of the 
Bajahs of Malabar imcler their jurisdic- 
tion shall be allowed to commit excesses 
in the country, or to encroach on the 
rights of the Eaijah of Travancore or of 
his successors ; and both the contracting 
, parties engage not to give shelter to the 
rebels, whosoever they may he, of either 
! the two states within the country of 
^ Malabar ; but^ on the contrary, to seize 
> on, and mutually to deliver up, such 
persons* 

Abtiolu 12. 

On the commercial vessels of the saj^i 
Eajahs frequenting any of the ports 
India \ i \ -r i . s, i i • i ; ; r i ■ > i ] ; ■ ; TTonourable 
Oompa: . > . ; . ■ y ^ . rs i ! ( * ! m i i s t : v( ■ \j requisite 

assista'""* y.” * 

same; ;.■!.! . .■ ■ ■ i : ' 

Company’s ships shall experience the like 
assistance and supply in the ports and 
roads of his conntiy. 

This proposed Treaty, consisting of 
twelve articles, has been concerted in the 


^njengo, on the 17th 
• . N i oi‘ the Christian era, 

w'+n 5th of OartikeG, 
Ml-:.: 'i ■ . : style, between the 


reigning Eajah of Travancore and the 
Honourable Jonathan Duncan, Esq., Go- 
vernor of Bombay, on this footing : — 
That the said’ proposed Treaty shall by 
the latter be transmitted to the Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council, 
wheti, after his appoval, ho will forward 
it to England; ami, having thence also 
been approved, is within two years to be 
returned under the seal and ratification 
of the Company, in the accustomed form, 
and delivered to the Bajah ; from wliicli 
time the preceding concerted copy, being 
considered as a full and complete voucher, 
^all be strictly adhered and conformed 
to by both Governments. The amount 
of the subsidy under these proposed terms 
of perpetual treaty, shall without fail be 
annually paid in cash at Anjengo, in 
three equal kists or instahnents, at the 
expiration of every four months, 

(Signed) Jonathan Duncan, 


Artioue 9, 

Such parts of the Treaty of Anno 
Domini One thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five (1795) between the English 
E vt T'-.l'a C-r-yr,-7 --d t’ r Brj-.h rf 

'I'r ■ : . ■r-,- ■ .r, , ! ! ■ i ■ :i 

tne alliance, to cement tne frienaship, 
and to identify the interests of the con- 
tracting parties, are hereby renewed and 
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Article %—ccmiinued. 
confirmed ; and accordingly His Higlmess 
liereby promises to pay at all times the 
utmost attention to such advice as the 
English Government shall occasionally 
judge it necessary to offer to him, with a 
View to the economy of his finances, the 
better collection of his revenues, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the extension of 
commerce, the encouragement of trade, 
r "'-"-i’-". industiy, or any other ' 

^ with the advancement ; : 
• I! li' ■ interests, the happiness '"''U 
of his people, and the mutual welfare of 
both States. 

Arttolb 10. 

This Treaty, ;■ | .\r' s 

being this day, 1 -M. : 

One thousand eigni hunui'ca and five, 
settled and concluded at the fortress of 
Teeroovanandapooram, in Travancore, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cohn Macaulay, on 
behalf and in the name of His Excellency 
the Most W.-” Tc.r. 

and K.O., i i !, 
with the Maharajah Earn Bajah Baha- 
door ; he has delivered to the said Maha- 
rajah one copy of the same in English 
and Persian, signed and sealed by him, " 
and His Highness has delivered to the 
Lieutenant-Colonel aforesaid another copy, 
also in Persian and English, hearing hia 
seal and signature, and signed and sealed 
by Valoo Tomby, JDewan to the Maha- 
rajah ; and the Lieutenant-Colonel afore- 
said has engaged' to procure and dehver 
to the said Maharajah, without delay, a 
copy of the same under the seal and sigua- 
ture of His Excellency the Most Noble 
Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General, in 
Oonucil, on the receipt of which by the ^ 
said Maharr'**'^^' shall 

be deemed “ ■ v-. i .■■'■vli ■ on the 

Honourable ; I / I I*. . s Com- 

pany and 0 . . , 'I .,1 s Ih,' . Eajah 
Bahadoor of '1. ! :\r, -“opyof 

it now delivered to the said Maharajah 
shall be returned. 

(Signed) 0. Magatuat. 

Matified hy the Gommor^&^eral 
m (7owoi7, on 2rtc? ifay, 1800. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, SATUEUAY, JULY 18, 1868. 


The Eight Hon. LOED LTYEDEN, Pebsibent of the Association, 

IN THE OHAIB. 


Colonel Halt protested against the Meeting being considered the Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Bonnejeweb said, that if* Colonel Haly intended to move that the Meeting be 
adjohmed, he should second it, as he intended to move that the Meeting be adjourned, 
in order to enable the Managing Committee to give a fuller report of the transaotibus 
of the past year. 

The motion to adjourn was put to the Meeting '--r":/’-.--.!. 

General North moved the adoption of the Kepo:-, . . ' . ■ : i suggestion of the 

Chairman, was considered paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraphs 1 to 5 were agreed to. 

On Paragraph 6 — 

Mr. Bonnerjee moved : — That this Meeting* while it is thankful to the Managing 
Committee for the care with which they have prepared the Financial Eeport of the 
Association, is of opinion that it is desirable to give a fuller r€svm£ of the work done 
by the Association during the past year, and that this Meeting do adjourn to a future 
day, in order to enable the Managing Committee to give such fuller Eeport.’’ 

Mr. Mehta seconded the motion. 

The CHAHiMAN stated that the Meeting having already decided that they would 
how proceed with the Eeport, he could not put the question of adjourning the 
Meeting to any future time ; but that he would, if Mr. Bonneijee pleased, put the 
question, that a fuller Eeport he made by the Managing Committee in the future. 

General North observed that the Managing Committee had made their Eeports 
as succinct as possible, because the fall report of the proceedings was to be found in 
the Journal ; and he was afraid that if a fuller account of the transactions of the 
Association were given in the Eeport, people would not care to look at the Journal. 

Major Evans Bell supported the recommendation of Mr. Bonnerjee, that a fuller 
account of the proceedings should be given in the Eeporfc ; but he thought an 
additional paragraph might be at once drafted and attached to the Eeport, giving a 
short notice of the deputations to the Secretary of State, and one or two other 
important proceedings. 

Major-General Jacob and Mr. Tatler made a few observations, concurring with 
what had fallen from Mr. Bonneijee and Major Evans Bell. 

After a few other remarks from Mr. Low and other Members — 

Mr. Bonnerjee withdrew his motion, and proposed in lieu thereof that it be an 
instruction to .the Managing Committee to add a brief supplement, giving a of 

the year’s ti’ansactions of the Association to their Eeport as already published. 

Mr. Briggs secondisl i! at the same time that th-^ Froccodinc's of the 

Association should be li-r shape in which the of ihv Social 

Science Association were published, and distributed through(':ir. ihc v,-f-rld graiLS}, 

The motion was put and carried, and Paragraph 6 was agreed to. 

Paragraph 7. Articles 1 to 7 inclusive were agreed to. 

On Article 8' — . , . 

Colonel Halt moved the addition of the words, “with power to add to their 


IXUlUUtJX, 

Colonel Sykes objected to the introduction of the words, as being contrary to the 
usual custom in like institutions. 

Mr. Briggs seconded the motion, referring to the Corn-law League as being a 
society of which the Council was unlimited. 

The motion was negatived, and Article 8 was agreed to. 

Article 9 was agreed to. 

On Article 10— ■ • , ^ ^ 

Colonel Halt moved in substitution of the words “ the OouncU shall appoint a 
Secretary,” that “ the Annual Meeting shall appoint a Secretaiy.” 

Mr. Briggs seconded the motion, stating that he would have been content that 
the Council should appoint a Secretary, if the former motion had been carried to 
make the Council nnlunited. 
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Thfe motion was negatived by the Meeting, and Article 10 was agreed to. 

Articles 11 and 12 were agreed to. 

On Arlielo 13 — 

Mr. Low proposed to strike otit the words “from its own body,” and after the 
word “ Members'* to insert the words “ of tbe Association.” 
i'-' Tbe amendment having been seconded and agreed to, the Article as amended was 


Article 14 was agreed to. 

On Article 15 — 

Mr. Low proposed tlie addition of tbe words, “or in tbe absence thereof, any 
Member of tbe Association.” 

Tbe Aiiicle so amended was agreed to. 

Articles 16, 17, and 18 were agreed to. 

On ia’tiole 19 — ■ 

Mr. Bonneejeb proposed, and Colonel Sykes seconded tbe addition of tbe words, 
after tbe word “audited,” “by one Member of the Council, and one Member taken 
from tbe general body of Members of tbe Society."' 

The Article as amended was agreed to. 

On Article 20-- 

Mr. Bonneejbe moved, and Mr. Tayeeb seconded, that tbe Article be struck out. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji having explained tbe object of tbe rule, suggested that as 
tbe Association had not bad much expeiience of tbe working of it, it would be wgU to 
let it stand till tbe next Meeting. 

Mr, Bonnbejee modified bis motion by proposing that .the words at the commence- 
ment of the Article, “ Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local Sub- 
cribers, v;,'' of tbe Council,” should stand, striking out tbe rest. 

Tbe 'i ■ ' amendment and passed tbe Article as it stood. 

On Article 21 — 

Mr, Bonnerjee proposed that it should read as follows, “ that tbe Council shall 
have power to make and alter any bye-laws for tbe management of tbe Association, 
and all bye-laws shall be, soon after they are made or alteind, circulated amongst tire 
Members of tbe Association.” 

Mr. Low suggestsd that there should be inserted after the word “ bye-laws,” tbe 
words, “ such bye-laws to be published in the first number of tbe Journal issued 
fiubftC'picr.tly.” 

Mr. objected to such words, *tbe Journal only coming out every quarter. 

Mr, Low suggested that they might be inserted in tbe next notice calling a 


Tiio Article was ogreed tQ. 

Article 22 was agreed to. 

On Article 23, referring to the Journal of the Association, tbe following discussion 
took place : — 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. — ^Witb a view to the proper urdrrstr.-ndi-ng '"■f this Article, 
I wish to be allowed to maJre a few observations. "Wi: si:-.. In ihe Keport that 
2711. has been tbe cost of three numbers of the Journal, but if you look a little closer 
into the matter you will see that it is not only 2711, but a great deal more. If you 
look at tbe first account you will see an item of 48?. for reporting, which strictly 
speaking is forjitlie Journal. Then there is freights, postages, &o., 89?., of which a 
lai'ge portion belongs to tbe Joiunal. In tbe same manner in the next account there 
are similar amounts. Tbe expense therefore of tbe Journal is not only what is stated 
in tbe body of tbe Eeport as 271?., but a great deal more. And bow do we stand at 
present? Tbe account shows a balance 0^2327. you inigb.l: afid 357 mot-e, bccf-.u-c- 
that is a loan to tbe Princes of Kattywac, w I.L(‘iL i r.i':\ w ill !■«:■ iirs! lo us, lii on- i h-:; -* 
261?. odd in our bands. But then yon inu-r r( ir'cinlu-r ibia orn: of \:a Ifi.s .iin:- .i.- 
pasaedat tbe last Annual Meeting was, 1 in. I So(‘rci!.n .-lu-'.ilfl U-i < Wiw- [■••.-■■■i.h) 
rcmuTioratcd for bis arduous services in of bni no ii:i> sinw 

only 80?. has been paid to him, and I think it will be absolutely necessary lor me 
Council, as soon as possible, to appropriate something to the Secretary, I think 
notiung lees than 100?. would be satisfactoiy or reasonable, which would be only 1807 
feiwo years" bard and harassing work. We all know what tbe character of that 
ySilk has been, and all know the amount of infiuence which be has b^en able to 
Bring in support of this Association. That will be tbe first thing Ike iObnndl v^ip 
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liaye to dq^ That 100?. haying been paid,, we will -have only 160?. in hand. Theh 
the snbscriptions received for the Journal, are so' deficient, that not only has the 
Association paid the price of 900 copies, but there is a defioft at this moment of 100?., 
so that we start now only with a balance of '60?. in hand. That is the true state of 
the account, and we must clearly understand 'that this is owing to nearly 600?. being 
absorbed in the publication of the three numbers of the Journal. That being the 
state of our finances, we see the absolute necessity of doing something by which tho^ 
Journal should pay itself. It may be true that if we charge fis. for the Journal it will 
destroy it altogether, but what are we to do? We shall be happy to hear any 
suggestion by which we can make the Journal pay itself. We have now nearly 600 
Members and 60 Life Members, whose money we have used up. We have had dona- ' 
tions to the amount of nearly 300?., 'which we also have used up, but which properly 
ought to have become capital ; but supposing we were wound up at this moment, aU 
that wo should have in hand would be 60?. 

Captain Babbeb. — 78?. has been received since last Tuesday, so that there will be 
that in addition. 

^ Mr. Badabhai KAOBOJT.—Say about 130?. ; that is all we have in hand, I give 

t' . . particularly for my native friends in India, that they may know 

* X .1 they come forward with that amount of prdric I 
have hitherto shown, to support this Journal, half the strength ur i h:.:i.-r«iiiri ai' i:: 0 ‘ 
strength of the Association is gone. It is by the circulation c-l" iJii. .'.trri(.'f;g 

Members of Farliament who take an interest in Indian affair.-., iiiai i!!r'‘rmat ioi.i i.s « 
supplied to them concerning Indian matters, and it is by the circnlii: r-i’ lUa Jcu.'-nal 
among officials in India that we bring our influence to bear upon mem. Unless wa 
give to Members of Farliament and to Indian ofiicials the opportunity which the 
Jommal gives them to read what we have to say, we shall not be able to do any good 
wliaf ever. Therefore I do not see that wo can substitute anything better for this article, 
though at first sight it strilces one as being somewhat detrimental to the interests of 
the Journal. If anything better could be substituted, I am certain the Managing 
Committee and all the Members would be most happy that it sliould be adopted. 

G-eneral North.-— It will be in the recollection of the Members who attended the 
first Meetings of this Association, that it was proposed to have a subscription of two 
guineas per annum, which was to include the right to a copy of the Journal. That 
was thought to be too high a rate of subscription, and a motion was carried that the 
subscription should be 1?. ])er annum for Membership and an optional subscription of 
05. for the Journal. It was supposed at that time that every Member would subscribe 
his 6^ for the Journal, but as you see very few have subscribed to it, aud it has 
become a very difficult question how we are to pay for the Journal. We have dis- 
cussed it over aud over again at the Managing Committee, aud tlus proposition was 
at last agreed to be submitted to you, as being most likely to be successful, that the 
Journal Aould he published quarterly, and that the price to subscribers shoffid be 5s., 
and to non-subscribers 10s. 

Captain Falmeb. — If you have a difficulty in selling copies of the Journal now, 
l /'w !.i ! ! ■ r will be the difficulty when you raise the price of the Journal to 08. to 
Mi-it.i.f ]•- m-o I'.'.*, to the public generally. Will any of tiie outside public be likely 
to take a copy for 10s. ? I Ihink the point in which the alteration should be made is 
this : You might reduce the expense of reporting ; a great deal of the Journal consists 
of papers sent in to the Association by Members, and I think the, Secretary might 
give a short r^mm^ of the after-conversation. That would do away with tho ex- 
pense of reporting. Again, why are the articles printed inesstensoi They might 
be cut d(wu by the Seertory, and by that means the Journal might come out in a 
cheaper fom once a-month. Tho Journal comes out so long after ^e interest in the 
particular subject lias passed away, that you do not get so many subscribers to it as 
you otherwise would. In other associations the subscribers pay 1?. a-year, and they 
receive tho n j- 

Mr. Low.- • 'i i ■■V* / -.o associations with perhaps 3000 members. 

■ ipaptain I* b- is"!, b -uicidal policy, when noliody will purchase it at 
present, to increase the price ? What you ought to do is to cut down the articles, 

5 and have them printed in a cheaper form ou thinner paper and in smaller type. 

I propose riiat tlie price should remain as it is at present. ^ 

Colonel Halt, — I second that motion ; if you make it cheaper, it will sell ; 

I think that we ought to be very careful how we curtail it. If you begin to put ' 
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. what each Mercife; I think you will dissatisfy all those who speak at our meet- 
ings, I think we have already dealt with that by allowing each speaker to speak 
only ten mitiutcs. If you permit anyone to out out portions of the papers read or 
portions of the observations of the speakers in the subsequent discussions you will 
dissatisfy everyone. Therefore I propose that tliey should be printed in extenso. 

Mr. Low. — I will very briefly call the attention of the Meeting to the state of our 
accounts. Let us look this in the face with regard to the publication of the Journal 
for the future. It has had my serious consideration for many months past. We have 
; , received 520/. from Life Members during the past two years—that is to say, to the 
end of 1867. We cannot expect that that item in our account will be anything like 
that in future. We have expended that, and we are actually insolvent at the present 
time. We have a balance of 232/, ; but after we have paid our Secretary and hills 
unpaid for the Journal, we have nothing in hand. We have 395 subscriptions in 
arrear. Take our subscribers at 600. Take thirty off them for Life Members — ^that 
reduces the number of paying subscribers to 570. Then 395 of those are in arrear. 
Suppose we get 300/. out of that 395/., it will bring our income to something under 
500/. a-year. The cost of the rooms is 160/. a-year. I put 200/. at the least for our 
office establishment, clerks, &o., without the Secretary ; 50/. for Ike expense of postage 
and vaiious incidentals — ^that is 410/., which leaves 90/, to publish the Jourual. How 
can you do it? Your Journal has cost yon 500/., and unless you can increase your 
number of Members from 600 to someiking considerable you cannot publish your 
Journal; therefore it resolves itself into this: If this Article 23 stands, the Council, 
taking into consideration the financial state of the Association, will publish the 
Journal or not, as they can. If you do not leave it so, I am afraid the Council for 
the future will find their hands tied, and will not have the money to carry out what- 
ever resolution you may pass. The intention of this 23rd Article was that the 
Council should in their discretion publish the- Journal or not. If they have the funds 
they will publish it ; if they have not, they cannot. That is our position. 

Generffi Jacob.. — ^It seems to me, as a matter of course, it must be left to the 
discretion of the Council to publish the Journal or not, because if they have not 
money, they are not justified in running us into debt. I think all would agree that it 
must be left to theh discretion. The question is how to raise the fimds necessary for 
the Journal, which is admitted to be such a useful adjunct to our Institution. I ihinTr 
a circular should be addressed to every Member, stating that the Journal will probably 
have to be given up for want of funds, and asking how far each Member would-be 
inclined to support it, ^d what amount he would give annually to continue it ; and 
when the answers came in you would have something to go on in your calculations of 
■probable ^eipts. Another thing I would suggest with a view to increasing onr 
funds, so, mat we may be able to continue Jo publish our Journal, is this : that more 
encouragement should be ^iven to those native princes and chiefs of India who come 
forward with liberal donations to help the Listitution. For instance, the Bao of 
Butch, one of the^ principal chiefs in Western India, sent 100/. through me to the 
Society, to show his sense of the utility of such au Institution and the services that it 
had already rendered for the benefit of the natives of India. I do not know that any 
further notice was taken ^ of it beyond a letter of thanks. I think that the Council 
should do something to stimulate others to come forward in that way by recognizing 
the benefit they have conferred upon the Society, by giving them some honorary 
appointment, or in some other way, 

^ Colonel SvKES.— I wish to say two or three words on this question; for really it 
IS a very impoitant one. The permanence of the Institution rests upon it. Without 
a Journal, what assurance have you to give to the people of India that you are really 
dmng anything ? TJiey will not send money if they do not see that you are working 
fg them. Ther^ore the Journal is bound up with tho lifh-blood of fho Tn.4i.riition. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Dadabhai Baoroji says that the Journal is for ilic itiforuiMi.i.m of 
Members of Parliament. I can tell him that precisely in prr)poriion to tho mrijrniiudo 
of the Journal wiU be the disinclination to read it by Mcruihcr*? of Pari inn urii i, ; ibr 
they c^not read a fourth part of what is sent to them, and therefore what you send 
them should be as short and succinct as possible, and compressed within the narrowest 
linjil.s; hut the people of India expect details. It is in my opinion imprudent and 
irripc'liiic to propose that Members should pay 6s. for each Journal, and that ike 
imhlic should pay 10s, ; a better plan would be that of the United Service Institution, 
of wnich I jiavo boon a member for thirty-five years. We found that oiir funds were 
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quite iiisTtfi&cieait to meet tlie expenses ot th.© Jonrnal, tho^Ii •#© liad tkree or four 
tkonsand members paying 10s. a-year. At last it "^as that there should be 

r rrl'v'i.'.vy ^ of an extra IL each per annum from the members. We 

y ■! ■ :• 400 members coming with their extra subscriptions. Those 

who paid the extra 11, per 'annum got the Joipmal, supported the credit of the 
Institution, and enabled it by those means to continue the Journal regularly 
quarterly. I think it would be advisable to adopt that plan in our case ; that is 
to say, to send out circulars to the Members at large, inviting the subscription of 
an extra 11. each. As for this proposition, it must be in my opinion a failure. 

Mr, Eastwiok. — have a few words to say upon this subject, which, as Ool(mel 
Sykes says, is one of the greatest importance. I think we must have a publi- 
cation quarterly, in order to show what the Society is really doing; but if it is 
pul^lisliod at this price, it is a prohibitive price. And I also disagree with, the pro- 
position to charge more to the general public than to Members. I should propose mat 
the Journal should be published quarterly at the price of half-a-orown to Members 
and to the general public ; and if any subsidiary measure such as that which Colonel 
Sykes has proposed is thought advisable, that is, that Members who are willing to 
subscribe should give a particuir.r i ‘ i order to keep it afloat, let that be 
done also ; bat let us have the i p , .-.i- d quarterly and regularly, and at a 

moderate price. 

Major EvAirs Bell, — beg to second that all the words from “the price ’’ down to 
10$.” be left out, and that the words “ the price of each number of the Joiimai 
shall be 2s. 6d” be substituted. Putting the price at 5s. to Members and 10s. to the 
public is not a practical proposition at all, it would be inoperative. 

Mr. Low. — Suppose we strike out the words from “decide” altogether, leaving the 
question of price altogetlxer out. 

General North. — The price to be fixed by the Council. 

Mr. Low (to Mr. East wick). — Do you propose to make it compulsory that the 
Council shall publish it regularly ? 

Mr. EASTWiOK.—Yes. 

Mr. Low. — Where is the money to come from ? 

Mr. Tayler. — ^All I am going to submit to the Meeting is this, we seem to be in 
inextricable difficulty, ' We all agree that the Journal is necessary, and we ail agree 
that we cannot publish it. We ah agree that 10^. is a prohibitory price ; but we also 
agree that' unless we put such a price upon it, it will not be published at all. Unless 
v^e take the bull by the horns, and propose an increase of subscription, we shall never 
get out of the difficulty. 

iMr. B!ii(,;cj^.~-irthe last speaker proposes that as an amendment, I wish to second 
it. My idea of the thing is this, that, the subscriptions shall be hereafter 21. per 
annum, instead of 11. per annum. I, for one, am willing to make my next subscription 
21. instead of 1/. By that rdeans we should get funds to publish our Journal whenever 
there was something to publish. I am not aware whether our Journal is published 
monthly or quarterly. 

Captain Barber.— Whenever there is enough matter to make a number. 

Mr. Briggs. — I should propose that the Journal should be published weekly, like 
the ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts,’ and that it should be sent through the whole of 

country gratis. Then, I think the Journal has cost us rather too much : it could 
be done for half the money. I would undertake a contract to do it for half the 
money. 

Colonel Haly. — ^With regard to this proposition to increase the subscription to 2Z., 
I think we have lost sight of this, that we cannot get in our It If we made it 2?., it 
would defeat its own object : you would be poorer next year than now. 

Chairman. — ^I do not wi^ to impose any suggestion of min© upon the Association, 
but we find by the Eeport that there are 395 subscriptions for 1868 in arrear, and 
twenty-nine subscriptions for 1867. We can hardly suppose that if the subscriptions 
w^e increased the accounts would show a better result in the way of arrears than they 
do ,at present. It seems to ine that it does not much signify what price you put upon 
the Journal to the general public, for at the price of 2s. Qd. there have been only 
twelve persons who have bought it ; therefore, whether you put the price of 28. 6d or 
lOs. upon it, it is not likely to have a very extensive sale. But if 'the Association 
feel that it is an essential adjunct to the Association, I would^ suggest not to have an 
additional subscription for jnemTxrship^ but to have a special subscription fear thn 
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Jotixnal, to, bo devoted to the Journal— and •wliicli special subscription might be 
dropped in Mure if the JouiTial increases in sale. 

Mr. Low.— Praciically, will not that come to the same thing as the Article as it 
stands? We liavo recoivccl altogether less than 801 towards the Journal at the 
present subscription of 5s. If you propose to increase the subscription by IL for the 
purpose of contrihuLion towards the expenses of the Journal, the question is, Shall we 
get it in ? I move tliat the article stand as it does to the word “ decide,” leaving it 
to the Council to publish it or not, as they can. 

Mr. Tayltir. — I s any extent of the default in payment of subscription hopeless, or 
■ is it from want of activity in collecting ? 

Mr, Low,— I take it, as far as these subscriptions in arrear are concerned, if 
we get in 300Z. we will be very foitunato. 

Mr. Bonnbrjee proposed an amendment in tbe Article, to the eifoct that the woi'ds 
papers submitted for discussion shall be the property of tbe Association,” be omitted, 
and that these words be inserted in their place, ‘‘ that the Association shall have 
the right of publishing the papers, first in its Journal, cither in extemo or not, as the 
. Council may decide, and that the copyright of the papers shall belong to the writers 
of them.” Ue thought that those who read papers before the Association would have 
a right to complain if the Association, at the same time that it did not itself pubHsh 
their papers m extemo, prevented the writers of them from publishing them in extensor 
And, moreover, by the time the Journal came out, the interest was very often gone in 
the particular subject. 

IVlf. Low thought that if the papers were not to he the property of the Asso- 
ciation, they might be published elsewhere, and so the interest in the Journal would 
be destroyed. 

Q-eneral Jacob supported the proposition of Mr. Bonnerjee, 

Major Evans Bell thought that the papers should irot be the property of the 
Association. He could not see the force of the objection of Mr, Low, that the papers 
might be published elsewhere, and so the interest in the Journal would bu destroyed. 
If the Council decided that a paper was not likely to be interesting, or that its 
j::;] lic.iti'-r-. by the writer of it, had diminished its interest they would 

liOL nur-i.-ls ;!'. 

. The Chatbsian proposed that the words ‘‘shall be the proparty of the Asso- 
. ciation should be left out. 

Mr. Tayusr seconded the motion that the words “shall bo tho property of tbe 
Association” should be left out. 

The molnon that the words “ shall be the property of the Association” be omitted 
was agreed to. 

The CfurtLviAN having piii- that tho Article as amended stand part of the rules. 

Colonel Sykes again urged upon the Association the advisability of, at all events, 
inviting the Membem of the Assoemtion to give an extra voluntaiy subscription. 

Mi‘. Tayler suggested that the purchase of the Journal at 5s, should be com- - 
pnlsory upon Members. 

The Chairjuan thought that there would be a difficulty in making it compulsory ; 
but the Members of the Association might be invited by circular to subscribe. . 

The Article as amended was agreed to. 

On Paragi’aph 8 — 

Mr. Bonnerjee proposed, and Mr. Mehta seconded, that the name of “ B. B. 
Oama, Esq.,” should be substituted fur “K. N. Fowler, Esq.” 

Colonel Halt proposed the following names in substitution of those in. tlm .Tleport : 
“Mr. W. J. Stewart, Mr. Bonncijco, Mr. Dale, Mr. Gama, te. l>ukin.-.on, ;Mi'. (Job:- 
man, Mr. Mehta, General Balfour, Mr. Porter, Mr, Elliot, Br. Gdklstucker, Mr. Viiu.s 
Agnew, Mr.Boberts, Sir George Pollock, Br. Butt, Sir Edward Green, Mr. Powis, 
Colonel Ffronch, Mr. Knight, Mr, Lawson, Mi*. Wood, Mr. Oakes, Sir John Low, 
.Ur. ’Waring, Mr. €o[) Lesion.” . ' , , 

There bcang no seconder, the list fell to the gitiund. 

It was then suggested that tho names of the proposed new Council should be put 
ono by one. 

, Coloaol Halt proposed the name of Br. Goldstudmr instead of S. P. Low, Esq. 

Mr. floNNi'.RjiCE seconded the n^otion. 

Mr. Badarhai Haoeoji and Major Evans Bell strongly objected to striking out 
the name of Mr* Low^ : 
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ivfr; ■RovM-p.jrK ttat thongli he iS’oiad like to see Dr. Goldstuoker ou t|e 

Council, ti,- \ii .iil(l to see Mr. Low off it, and therefore he wished to withdr^ 

from sec- fox Ms removal. 

Major Evahs Bell proposed, that as it was desirable to have a working body oh 
the Council, the name of Dr, Goldstiioker should be substituted for General Sir 
George Pollock, who he thought might more - u' V‘'y ]- - y- - le a Yice-Presideiit* 

General North suggested that the object os' ’*1 ■ if ■ : ■ . probably be met by 

the names now proposed being recorded by the oeci-euaiy to nil up the first vacancies ' 
that occurred in the Council, the name of Dr. Goldstiioker being placed at the head 
of the list. . , 

On Paragraph 8 being put — 

Colonel Halt again protested against the Meeting now dealing with this question^, 
submitting that it should be postponed for a future occasion ; and he objected to so. 
many Members of Parliament being on the list, on the ground that their time was toP : 
much occupied for them to be able to attend the Meetings of the Association. 

Mr._ Tatlee thought, on the contrary, that the addition of the names of Members 
of Parliament was more calculated to give strength to the Association than anything 
else. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeoji stated, that Mr. Stansfield having stated that he was 
unable to attend, the name of Colonel Pfrench had been suhstitutei 

Colonel Halt proposed Mr. Pitzwilliam in the place of General North as Vioe^ 
Chairman of Council, hut no one seconding the proposition, it fell to the ground. , : 

Paragraph 8 was then agreed to. . ' . 

Paragraph 9 was agreed to. 

^ Mr. Bonnhrjee moved a vote of thanks to tlie Members of the Managing Com- 
mittee and to the Secretary for their exertions in promotiong the interests of the 
Society. 

Major Evans Bell seconded the motion. 

General North returned thanks ; and proposed that the Meeting should elect 
Lord L 3 wedon as the President of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The proposal having been received with acclamation by the Meeting, Mr. Da- 
dabhai Naoroji said that it w^as not necessary for him to second it. 

Mr. Low proposed the re-election of the Vice-Presidents, with tlie addition of tho 
Bao of Hutch. 

Colonel Halt seconded it, and proposed several names in addition. 

Ml*. Bonkerjeb suggested that the name of Lord Napier of Magdala should be 
' add$d, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji pointed out that this Meeting could not appoint the Vice- 
Presidents, they having already passed Article 9, which provided tiiat tho Council 
may from time to time nominate Vice-Presidents, subject to the confirmation of the 
next Annual Meeting of tho Association. 

Mr. Bonnebjee moved, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


EVENING IMEETING, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1868, 
Lieut.-Gbn. Sib ARTHUR COTTON, K.GS-L, m thb Chaie, 
Called for the consideration of — 

A Memorial to the Secretary of State for India with reference to the question of 

Irrigation ; 

AKD AXSO 

.'A Fajper by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, on the Duties of Local Indian AsBociations, 

Ml*. Dadabhai Naoroji moved the adjournment of the discussion on the Memorial 
till the end of November. He tliought, notwithstanding there being on uyc‘ragn nttend- 
ance of members, the subject was of such importance that an opponnnity l»o 

given to those members who were absent, and who took an intorest in the question of 
irrigation, to attend and take part in the discussion on the Memorial, so that, after ^ 
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tesolution had been come to upon the subject at a large and influential Meeting of the 
Association, they might go to the Secretary of State with greater weight. 

Mr. Tayler secOTided the motion for adjourning the discussion. 

Mr. Briggs opposed ihe moti( r the importance of carrying out 

works of irrigation in India was ■■ > s . .. : ' "a matter for discussion. 

Mr. Maoubam thought there was one reason on the face of the Memorial why it 
would be desirable to postpone the discussion, viz. its want of definiteness, there 
being, for instance, no suggestion in the Memorial as to where the money should 
come ftom to carry out the irrigation works, or under what administration they 
i^ould be carried out. 

. Mr. TayI/ER explained that the Council, in agreeing to the Memorial, considered 
that in the present state of political aflairs, ihe Secretary of State for India possibly 
representing a moribund Ministry, the Association might be able to get from him 
such a public record of his opinion upon the matter, as might aflbrd either encourage- 
ment and support to his successor, or a guarantee and pledge from himself; and the 
Council thought that anything but a general expression of the conviction of the 
Association of the vast importance of carrying out a great scheme of irrigation, and a 
prayer that the Secretary of State would express an opinion that vigorous action was 
immediately required, would be out of place just now. The Memorial referred 
particularly to the scheme of Colonel Strachey, which scheme dealt with such 
questions as those to which Mr. IMaclean had alluded, viz. the raising of the funds, 
the mode of distribution, and so on. The Memorial contained no practical suggestion, 
but: it asked the Government to take action upon that comprehensive scheme drawn 
out by one of the Government officers, and accepted by the Government of India, and 
which at the present time only existed upon paper, 

Mr. Briggs, in some further remarks, urged the importance of the Association 
takiag some action upon the matter at once, seeing that while the discussion of the 
subject was postponed, hundreds and thousands of our " T. : , were dying for 

want of food; and he considered that it would be wise in ii:!,; A -jj-iio’' to proceed at 
once to the Secretary of State with this Memorial, leaving such questions as the way 
of raising the funds, and the means of carrying out the object for a separate Memorial. 
With respect to the raising of the funds, it was ntage should be 

taken of the low rate at which money could now : • ' . : i ; i . . vemment. 

Mr. Tait, in supporting the motion to adj( ■■ , remarked, that 

looking to the very great importance of the subject, the success of the movemenb 
might possibly be somewhat imperilled by the Memorial being put forward by a 
weak deputation. With reference to the raising of the money for a good scheme of 
irrigation, lie thought tliei’e was no fear of plenty of money being forthcoming for 
some time to come, at 3^ or 4 per cent, backed by the guarantee of the Government. 

Ohairmas.— I must say, as on most occasions, there is much to be said on both 

sides, I am inclined to tMok it is a great pity to lose any time :* ■* 

Memorial, there being at this moment almost a certain prospect of a ' ■ ■ : ‘ ; I 

India at all events, and the probability of one to a very gi’eat extent also in ihe north- 
west ; but at the same time, I know there are so many men of experience and weight 
connected with this Association not here to-night who feel strongly upon this subject, 
that I think it would be a gieat pity if the opporiimity were not afforded them of 
taking part in the discussion. At the present moment everybody is so absorbed in 
this political crisis that they cannot pay any attention to anything else. I am afraid, 
therefore, I must, upon the whole, prefer the discussion being postponed till the end of 
November. With regard to what has been said about the raising of the money, I 
think there need he no apprehension on that score. A Government guarantee and 
very moderate interest would raise almost any sum for some time to come. Ano&er 
remark which I wish to make is this : That it would have been very desir^tfele, if 
possible, that the deputation should have gone to the Secretary of State before the 
departure of the new Governor-General, so that the Secretary of Siate might have 
spoken to him on the subject. With respect to the state of ihe works, it is absolutely 
inu; ihiJ; noiliiug is d'.iiig ; that is to say, with all these great schemes ou paper, not a 
EiTiglo fTojocr. has ik-.rii pm; in hand, nor is there the slightest probability whatever of 

being done, ' The thing we have to guard against is this, the imagination that all 
these preparatiohs mean doing anything. They report, survey, level, estimate, and 
’ sanction everything, but do. not put one brick upon another or dig a spadeful of earth. 
Not only, have they not put in hand any extensive work of irrigation for the last seven- 
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yenrs nrirl moro. Liit thry Lavo not completed and are not completing tliose works that 
were- l)(‘gMTi twenty and tw’enty-lour years ago. Not only are they doing nothing 
towards liriishing them, but they f "' ■ vi’- - t-*.- ■•r. of repair, I have from 

three different sources the best" | !■ ■ ■ ;i ... i, i- works on the G^odavery 

which have been executed so f .s:! . disrepair. Supposiag 

30,0002. was required to keep th( :■ '■ ; ..ir. i \ I. i 15,0002. and so on. I 

wish we could have had some communication" with Lord Mayo upon the subject. 

I look at the change in the Council as a very important point at this time. Though 
the change is not so great as I could have wished, I have no doubt that it will remov| 
many obstacles to the actual execution of the works ; and the appointment of the ne^ 
Governor-General will no doubt open the way for action. XTpon the whole, however, 

I think it would be better to adjourn the discussion of the Memorial, and in the mean- 
time we might try and get all those whom we know to be interested in the subject to 
make- a pof'^."* *’• ■■ ‘ !;he adjourned Meeting. With respect to the way irt 

which the M- : ■ '■ I think we should not go into detail as to how the 

work should be carried on, and how the money should be raised, but confine ourselves^ 
to urging that the works should be executed* 

The motion to adjourn the discussion was put and carried, Mr. Briggs being the 
only dissentient. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Tayler, the Council was deputed to wait upon the Earl ' 
of Mayo and call his attenfion to the subject.. , , : 


Disctjssioit ok Mb. Dadabhai Naoeoji’s Papee, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji. — may say that my object in writing this paper was, that 
as Mr. Tayler and myself are going to India shortly, we might be able, if the Asso- 
ciation approved of the remarks made in the paper, to express our views with greater 
authority upon the subject than if we expressed our own individual views. If the 
Meeting approve of the paper, which can be taken as read, it will strengthen our 
hands very much indeed ; and any remarks that may be made upon it will be of great 
service to us in laying before our friends in India the necessity of supporting this 
Association. 

Mr. Beiogs, referring to the third paragraph of tlie pamphlet, remarked that the 
education of the people of India in their political duties and rights was no easy 
matter, seeing that we had not been able to educate our own statesmen to take an 
interest in Indian matters. As to the education of the masses, he thought that the 
first thing ww ought to do was to provide them with food. 

Mr. Tatlee fliought that the thanks of the Association were due to Mr. Dadabhai 
Kaoroji for the valuable suggestions and practical ideas contained in his paper; but at 
the same time, in the present state of education and feeling in India, he doubted 
whether the Association would derive any practical benefit whatever from any local 
associations. He suggested that the two Associations at Calcutta, the British India 
Association and the Commercial Landowners’ Association (between which Societies 
there unhappily existed a spirit of antagonism, improperly fostered on occasions by 
the Government itself, owing to which antagonism the action of each was weakened), 
might be induced to afiSliate themselves with this Association if it were shown to them 
that their objects could be accomplished by this Association; but, looking at the 
^athy and indifference and want of energy among those in India to whom the 
Society might look for assistance, ho thought it was useless to e:^ect local asso- 
ciations to act energetically in furtherance of the objects of the Association. 

Mr. Tait thought that the Association was greatly indebted to Mr. Dadabhai * 
Naoroji for the trouble he had taken in drawing up the pamphlet. Assuming the 
Association could get the proper class of men in the three presidency towns to form 
the local councils from among the Native and European community, he thought a 
great deal of good might follow. Such local councils, composed of the best possible 
representative men in each presidency town, might be of immense benefit to the 
ALSSodation, by inducing persons to become subscribers, and in collecting and trans- 
mitting information to the Association. He was in a position to be able to give very 
large help to such a movement, and he might be able to induce some of the most 
eminent men at the three presidency towns to join such local councils. ^ 

IVtr. Dadabhai Naoboji said it appeared to him that the existing locfid asso*' 
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ciatioBS, not being connected with an association in London, were not doing all the 
work which it was possible for them to do. If such local associations ccnmected 
themselves with this Association, it would be for the mutual benefit of the local 
associainons and the parent one. The local association would assist the parent 
Mociation by giving it information and supplying it with funds, while the parent 
institution, composed as it was of Members of Parliament and men of influence and 
rank, could assist the local associations, by making representations of their views and 
wishes in the proper quarter in London, On such questions, for instance, as Educa- 
%n or Finance, all that the local association could do would ho to send up a 
memorial, there being no one present to answer any objections that might be taken 
to it or any remarks made upon it. 

Mr. Tait proposed, and Mr. Briggs seconded, the following Eesolution, which was 
put and carried unanimondy : — 

“ That Mr. Tayler, on the occasion of his visit to Calcutta, be empowered to open 
communications with the British India Association and the Commerdal 
Landowners’ Association, with a view to their affiliation to this Association * 
and also, that Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji, on the occasion of his visit to Bombay,' 
bo empowered to open communications with the Bombay Association for a 
similar purpose, the result to be reported in each case to the Council.” 


On the motion of Mr. Tayler, seconded by Mr. Tait, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman. 

, Sir Aethub Cotton. — beg to thanir you for the honour you have done me. I 
Took upon this discussion as of very great importance. I am quite sure if arrange- 
ments are made for extending the operations of the Association in the way proposed 
it will have an immense influence for good on the welfare of India. It is extremely 
important to get local associations to connect themselves with us, sending us informa- 
tion and representing the interests and feelings of particular classes in particular 
localities. Whatevei* can be done to extend and consolidate the Association I think 
must have a most extensive and beneficial effect upon the welfare of India altogether^ 


POSTAaE RATES BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

A doputation from the East India Association waited on the Secretary of State 
for India on iiic£(ki.y , June 16th, on the subject of the increased rates of postage 

between India and England. Among others the following r“'T. ,■ present • 

Sir II. Eawlinson, K.C.B., M.P., The Baron Dowleans, Mr. 1 .. li. 1 , ■ O.B., Mr. 

P. P. Gorclon, Colonel G. T. Haly, Mr. J, G, Coleman, Mr. W. S. Oakes, Mr. Pragiie 

Barber, &o. Sir H. Rawlinson, Mi% Bast- 
^ck, G.B., Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mr. Coleman having addressed Sir Stafford 
Northcoteon the hardships consequent upon the increased rates, Sir Stafford Northcote 
replied that he would carefully consider the vaiious points raised, and luonr^rd tlial; 
he woiilcl at an early date invite a conference with the Treasmy anil Poal Office 
authorities on the subject. 


rmsfroH: bt w. oiowes & sons, sTAMroun sxkeet and chamng cho)S6 
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SUBSOEIPTIONS. 


Life Subscription 

£10 

0 0 

Annual Subscription, including Journal .. 

£1 

6 0 

Ditto foe Membees in India 

Es.l3 

8 0 


StJBSOEiPTioNS and Donations can be paid to tie London and 
Westminstee Bank, St. James’s Scinare, London ; Messrs. Geindlat 
dc Co., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. ; Messrs. Smith, Eldeb, & Go., 45, 
Pall Mall, S.W. ; also to Messrs. Geindlay, Geoom, & Co. ; and Mr. 
Aedbsbbr Peamjee Moos, Bombay; Messrs. Geindlay & Co., and 
Oawasjee Pestonjee, Es(x., 19, Ezra Street, Calcutta, Tlie Uncove- 
nanted Service Bank, Agra ; Messrs. Aebuthnot & Co., and Messrs. 
McDowell & Co., Madras ; and to Pueshotum BmauEE, Eajcote in 
Katteewar. Crossed Cbeq^ues can be sent to tbe Seoeetaey, by wbom 
formal receipts will be returned. Post Office Orders to be payable at 
tbe Parliament Street Post Office. * 

Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are 
rec[uested to communicate with the Sec?bSitaey, at the Offices of the 
Association, 55, Parliament Street, S.W., where a Heading Boom is 
now open for the use of Members. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 


G-eftlemek, 

I think it is necessary to have a clear under- 
standing about the duties and work of the Associa- 
tions in India and in this country, for I am afraid 
that a good deal of energy and labour may be frittered 
away either by the pursuit of wrong objects, or by 
pursuing objects in a wrong way. 

The local Indian Associations, such as the British 
Indian Association, the Bombay Association, and our 
local branch at Madras, have very important duties 
to perform — duties which we here cannot under any 
circumstances undertake. 

We have to remember that in order to satisfy 
Grovernment of the desirability or necessity of any 
measure, two things are absolutely necessary : first, a 
good case on its merits; and secondly, a proof that a 
respectable and proper portion of the community feel 
the necessity of the measure. Now we are all aware 
that a large proportion of the natives of India are not 
as yet sufficiently well prepared to understand and. 
discuss political measures, or the rights of a peo'ple 
under the British constitution. This state of affairs 
creates the first duty of the local Indian Associations, 
viz. that of educating the people in their political 
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duties and rights. It is not enough for the committees 
of these Associations to discuss certain measures among 
themselves at different times, or place them before 
meetings of the Associations only, but they should also, 
from time to time, arrange to call large meetings of 
the people, and explain to them in the vernaculars the 
various measures the Associations may wish to advo- 
cate or oppose. The educated natives, under some 
organization by the Associations, may deliver at 
different places series of lectures in the vernacular, 
explaining the great principles of British politics, 
the necessity of taxes, the rights of the taxpayers 
as British subjects to be represented, the rights of the 
people to a share in the administration of the country, 
the necessity of great public works, and various other 
questions of greater or lesser importance. 

Thus the Associations have the important duty of 
educating their countrymen in their political duties 
and rights. This if further considered is not only a 
duty, but an important necessity for the Associations 
themselves ; for if they have prepared a good propor- 
tion of the people to understand and take an interest 
in the measures they propose, they can approach the 
authorities, thus backed by the people, with far greater 
weight and effect than merely as the committee of an 
Association. It is true that petitions may be nume- 
rously signed, but those hostile to the natives often 
urge that “the signers don’t know what they are 
about.” If then our local Associations are to do any 
permanent good ; if they mean to speak to Grovern- 
ment with vigour and effect, though I do not for a 
moment wish them to approach their rulers through 



the Hyde Park railings,” they mnst at least be in a 
position to say, that what they represent is not merely 
their own opinion, but the voice of the people. If the 
Associations can once achieve this object, half their 
victory is won. They will find G-overnment more 
willing and ready to listen to their representations 
than at present. Eeason must be our claim and the 
voice of the people our strength; or our labours 
cannot bear full fruit. 

Next to educating the people, the duties of the 
local Associations is to watch and discuss every 
measure that is brought before the local Legislative 
Councils and the Governor - General’s Legislative 
Council. If on every such measure these Associations, 
after careful consideration, express their views for or 
against, the Legislative Council itself would feel 
thankful to be thus informed what a body of intelli- 
gent and educated natives think of every measure, 
and it may be thus largely influenced in its own dis- 
cussions and decisions. These measures should not 
only be the subject of discussions and opinions among 
the committees of the Associations, but also of lectures 
to the body of the people, in all the towns of the 
Presidency. By this means the voice of the people 
can be brought either to oppose a bad measure or 
approve and support a good one. The people them- 
selves would be made familiar with the laws under 
which they are to live, and would receive the most 
practical political education possible. If the Indian 
Associations will thus render themselves useful to the 
rulers on the one hand, and to the people on the other, 
they would gradually, and deservedly become a power 
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in the State. Many intelligent young men will find 
a school for their political education, and the people 
will he prepared in time for that great end, a Parlia- 
ment or Parliaments in India. 

The third duty of these local Associations is, with 
regard to their relation with the Associations and 
authorities in this country. I shall speak more fully 
upon this subject when discussing the working of our 
Association here. 

In performing the first duty of educating the 
people in their political rights and duties, and in 
understanding the character of the legislation passing 
over them, the Indian Associations will do to them- 
selves two very important benefits ; they will create 
a large class to appreciate their labours, and gain 
their support on a much wider basis — upon the 
interest and gratitude of the mass of the people them- 
selves, instead of upon a few well-to-do people. The 
next great benefit to them is the preservation of 
the vitality of their own body. Like the physical 
body of an individual, no body or association can 
preserve a healthy existence and vitality without 
having regular and useful work to do. The occu- 
pation which of necessity would be given to the 
Associations by undertaking the work I have sketched 
above, will save them from collapses, to their own 
humiliation, and to the great injury of the public. 

^ We often blame the rich and old natives on the 
one hand, and the poor mass on the other, for their 
apathy to their country’s welfare. I do not want 
to justify any such apathy; but in common justice 
we must make necessary ,allowances. How is it 
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possible to expect a man to appreciate anything be 
knows nothing abont ? I think, if justice is fairly 
done, the blame, instead of attaching to the ignorant, 
rests more upon the educated. It is the duty of the 
educated to give to the people generally the benefit 
of their own education. Being themselves educated, 
it is their turn now to educate their countrymen, to 
explain to them their duties and rights, and they 
will find that apathy would give place to active 
patriotism. In the case of the present generation of 
educated young men, almost all of us have not only 
the duties of patriotism but of gratitude to discharge ; 
we must come forward to do all in our power for our 
countrymen, not only because such is the call of 
patriotism, but also because we have obtained our 
education by means of taxes paid by the mass of the 
people— ^and that we thus owe our whole future 
career to our countrymen. Let us return what we 
have received, if not more. But in doing this we 
• shall have the double satisfaction of not only serving 
our country but also of paying a debt of gratitude. 
I venture to ask, especially with regard to the Bom- 
bay Presidency, whether, when proper steps are taken 
to explain the benefits of any measure, the imedu- 
cated, whether rich or poor, have not freely supported 
the cause ? Take the case of female schools. How 
strong was the opposition at first, and how the quiet 
and persevering efforts of some of the educated, and 
some of the benevolent natives both persuaded the 
people of the necessity and importance of the institu- 
tion, as well as established it. 

We know some of the societies, such as the Dnyan- 
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Prasarac, by tbe lectures on different branches of 
science, by tbeir exposures of magic and impostures, 
by papers and discussions on social subjects, attracted 
numbers, and actually produced a revolution in tbe 
ideas of those who attended their meetings. I have 
not the least doubt, from my humble experience of 
some twenty years, that if we, the educated, did our 
duty, we should have no reason to complain of v?-ant of 
sympathy or appreciation from the people — the future 
destiny of our country is in the hands of the edu- 
cated. Let them be true to their colours and they 
will have no disappointment, either from the British 
rulers on the one hand, or the people on the other. 
If unfortunately the result be otherwise, the fault 
will not be theirs ; they will have done their duty. 
But it must be their determination to persevere to 
success, be the difficulties in the way what they may. 
For instance, in the question of transferring com- 
petitive examinations for the Indian services to India, 
or of pi'osecuting irrigation and other public works 
with vigour, no matter how often we may be disap- 
pointed, we must persevere ! and continue to knock 
at the door till we gain admission. 

You may perhaps wonder why I have digressed 
from the Association to the educated natives, but 
when you consider that the successful performance 
of the duties I have pointed out of these Associations, 
depends mainly upon the hearty exertions of the 
“ educated natives,” you will not, I -hope, consider 
my remarks irrelevant. 

I come now to the subject of what the natives 
may fairly expect from this Association. In discuss- 
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ing its duties, it must be borne in mind that this 
Association bas some peculiar obstacles- in its way. 
Tbe English public have their own politics and society 
to look- after. It cannot, unfortunately, be expected 
that they would, or could, ever feel that deep interest 
in a distant country which is necessary for good 
government. A pin’s head in the foreground of a 
picture occupies more ground than the highest hills 
in the far background. It struck me much one even- 
ing while attending the House of Commons, that the 
statue of Sir Robert Peel at the gate of Parliament 
House created far greater interest and more lively 
discussion, than the budget of the weal and woe of 
the two hundred millions of India. But complaining 
is useless. The little statue before the eyes is quite 
large enough to shut out &om the view poor India 
in the far east; a row between two ragged boys, or 
the fall of a horse, or injury to a person at your 
door will call up more lively and earnest interest than 
the fight and destruction of thousands on the distant 
battle-field. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is uphill work 
for this Association to make Indian subjects popular 
among the English public ; but the members can, if 
they like, assist to a very great extent to bring India 
nearer to the mind of England than it at present 
is ; although they may perhaps never succeed in 
making the English public generally feel a familiar 
interest in Indian matters, they can at least make 
that thinking portion of the English population, who 
in reality ultimately guide the rulers as well as the 
public in this country, acquainted with the wants 
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and facts of, India. The members of this Association 
can do important service to India, by laying before 
tbe Society, and before the public tbrongb its journals 
the results of their experience in India, or their views 
upon Indian matters formed by reading and reflection. 
I sincerly hope therefore that the English members 
of this Association will from time to time read papers 
on the various Indian subjects, with which they 
are familiar, whereby the social, political, physical, 
intellectual, and moral welfare of India may be 
advanced. 

In addition to the efforts necessary for the mem- 
bers of this Association to diffuse Indian information 
among the English public, it is by this Association 
alone that one other necessary service can be done. 
All the great questions of Indian politics, adminis- 
tration, and finance will be discussed and decided 
chiefly in this country, especially in all those matters 
in which the action of Parliament or of the India 
Office, or of both is necessary. Such questions can 
never be properly agitated by the local Indian Asso- 
ciations with effect. All their efforts have a provin- 
cialism about them, which renders their voice on 
questions of general importance and policy powerless; 
and being at a distance from the scene of action, the 
utmost they can do is to send a memorial to Parlia- 
ment or to the Secretary of State ; but they are not 
in a position to follow up their memorial with ready- 
on-the-spot and effective replies to questions as they 
arise during the consideration and discussion of the 
subject. This function can be properly performed by 
this Association only. And it is the more necessary 
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that all practical action taken by this Association, 
should be confined to questions of important general 
principles and policy. We must always take good 
care not to attempt too much at once. Many mem- 
bers may naturally feel impatient at what each of them 
considers of importance not being taken up by the 
council of the Association, but it is quite evident that 
it would be simply impossible to do such a thing. 
But if members will write papers on subjects they 
consider important, the discussion of such papers will 
first show whether any particular question is of suffi- 
cient importance to take practical action on, whether 
its urgency is so great as to require immediate action, 
or whether it may be allowed to have its turn in time 
so as not to try too much at once and do the whole 
work inefficiently. 

While I thus clearly acknowledge the work that 
this Association has to do, especially of fighting the 
battles of general principles and policy of Grovern- 
ment, the local Associations of India have again to 
consider whether it is possible for this Association to 
do its work completely without regular and continu- 
ous aid from them. I am not speaking of pecuniary 
aid at present. The changes in India are at present 
so raj)id, that the latest arrivals in this country soon 
feel themselves antiquated in their notions on various 
matters in continual progress and change in India. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary that the local Asso- 
ciations, and other intelligent and educated members 
of this Association resident in India, or other natives 
or Englishmen, keep this Association fully informed 
with their views from time to time upon all subjects 
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of general importance. This can be done by sending 
to this Association well-considered papers on snch 
subjects. The Association here, in discussing them, 
is, first, able to give general publicity to the views of 
the papers through its Journal ; and secondly, if it 
felt “that a good and reasonable case was made out, 
may undertake to take such practical steps as it may 
consider necessary and desirable. 

In supplying such papers, it will be borne in 
mind that our Indian friends shoiild not expect this 
Association to take practical steps on every subject. 
Many papers must be considered as for the purpose 
of diffusing as much correct information about India 
as possible, and thereby to prepare and assist the 
English public in forming a correct opinion upon 
those subjects of imperial importance wlrich may be 
from time to time urged for its consideration and 
decision. 

It win thus be evident that much of the success 
of this Association must depend upon the aid from 
the natives of India of information upon all impor- 
tant subjects. In the supply of this information also 
some discretion must be used. It cannot be expected 
that the English should evince any desire for an ac- 
quaintance with the thousand-and-one incidents and 
events of every-day Indian life. The information, 
therefore, to be furnished to this Association requires 
to be a little selected. Accurate information on every 
phase of Indian society is required as the ground- 
work for forming opinions. The question of general 
policy, accounts of existing public institutions, and 
suggestions with their reasons for improvements 
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therein; instances of maladministrations, questions 
of public works, new institutions required by tbe 
progress already made, and tbe present policy and 
modes of revenue, j)olice, judicial, municipal, educa- 
tional, and other administrations, and the reforms 
required therein ; instances of proved injustice to 
public officers, and thereby illustrating some defect of 
principle, system, or abuse of authority; relations with 
native States, moral and social condition of the natives, 
and such like, are subjects upon which the residents in 
India have to furnish information to this Association 
from time to time. 

The natives of India and their Associations can- 
not expect the residents in this country to hunt out 
for themselves the information which the natives wish 
them to have. The natives must help themselves in 
this matter, themselves make out their cases, and then 
they can very well ask and expect from the English 
people attention and assistance. 

If the English public can have the digested in- 
formation, derived from different sources, on each 
subject laid before them, they will be able to com- 
pare and know the truth ; and till they feel satisfied 
that they know the whole truth it is difficult to expect 
them either to take much interest in our welfare or act 
in our behalf. The duty of furnishing accurate inform- 
ation in an intelligible and attractive form rests upon 
all those resident and interested in India, whether 
natives or Europeans, but principally natives. If they 
want to be helped by the English public, they must 
help the English pubhc with the necessary means. 

Equally important, if not more, is the question of 


# 
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the supplies of war. It is simply ridiculous for the 
natives of India to expect any work done here unless 
they find the necessary funds. The ordinary expenses 
of an Association of this character, and of publishing 
its Journal punctually, ought chiefly to be supplied 
by the natives. The natives have much to be thank- 
ful for that we can get some hundreds (though, I am 
sorry to say, not thousands) of Englishmen willing 
to help us in pleading our cause before the English 
nation, and in getting our just rights, if we but give 
them the necessary help of information and funds. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the third duty of 
the local Indian Associations is to supply to the Asso- 
ciation here all necessary information, in the shape of 
papers or otherwise, and funds. A paper published 
by them on any subject of public importance comes 
only before their own audience, has a provincial 
character about it, and seldom gets so large a circle 
of readers as its importance deserves; while, on the 
contrary, the same paper, if further read and dis- 
cussed before a meeting of this Association, and* pub- 
lished in its Journal, has the advantage of being laid 
before the English and Indian public generally, and 
obtaining a far wider discussion in all its bearings. 
If truth and justice are on its side, such a paper, 
backed by the discussions in the press and influence 
of this country, acts on the officials generally in 
India with much greater pressure than it could do, 
under any circumstances, if published and discussed 
by a local Association only. Such papers may be at 
first discussed by the local Associations at their own 
(Committees or meetings, and then forwarded here for 
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fiirtlier discussion and publication, or, if necessary, 
for practical action. 

Of course, any paper or communication to this 
Association ■will be brought forward in the name of 
tbe authors, so that they lose none of the credit for 
their work, and at the same time gain their object 
with far more complete effect. 

A co-operation of the kind sketched above is, I 
think, absolutely necessary for the successful working 
of this and all local Associations. I wish much that 
this subject of rendering the efforts of the local Asso- 
ciations and of intelHgent individuals resident in 
India, as well as of this Association, productive of the 
greatest amount of good possible should be fully dis- 
cussed by us and by our friends in India. It would be 
a pity that, from want of a well-understood co-opera- 
tion, great exertions should simply be frittered away 
and unproductive of sufficient benefit. 

I lay before you my views, with the hope that you 
will freely discuss them ; and that with any further 
suggestions which may be made, we may appeal to 
our friends in India, both natives and Europeans, 
individuals and Associations, demonstrating what 
sort of concerted action should be adopted to gain 
the object we all of us have in view, most effectually, 
viz. the good government and prosperity of India. 

Of one thing I am certain, that whenever we can 
make out a really good case, and can also prove that 
a reasonable portion of the Indian subjects understand, 
appreciate, and ask for a measure, the British G-overn- 
ment will grant it. We may sometimes find it diflS- 
cult to make the Q-overnment see at once the justice 
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of our cause, or, seeing the justice, to believe that a 
reasonable portion of the community are prepared for 
the measure ; but in all such cases it would be simply 
a question of time. We have only to persevere, and 
I am satisfied that the English are both willing and 
desirous to do India justice. 


Dadabhai ISTaokoji. 


tONDON; l»m'TED BT W. GLOTVliS AN1> SOKS, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARINO CROSa 
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Service. 

tI)E.,ANANTA ChANDBOEA. 

Butanjee Manookjeb Bilimoria, Esq. 
Shapoobjeb Buejobejeb Bbaboooha, Esq. 
Dclputbuai Bhugooehai, Esq., Abme- 
dabad. 

Brig.-Genebal B. B. Powell, Bombay 
Army. 

Proeessor T. H. Key, E.B.S. 

Alexander Rodyk, Esq.* 

Major.-Gen, j. Beid Beown. 

Dr. James Glasgow. 

L. Maveogoedato, Esq, 
fW. P. Andrew, Esq, 

Babaji Gopal, Esq., Bombay. 

Hon. Pant. Pratinidhbe, Poona. 
Amratbao Ddfley, Esq., Chief of Jutt, 
Poona. 

Bamchandra Geicesh Nathoo, Esq., 
Poona. 

J. H. Barber, Esq. 

Jajies Burt, Esq. 

Trimbukrao Narayan Eajmatohi, Esq., 
Poona. 

Sakaram Balkrishna Pctwardhan, Esq., 
Poona. 

Narayan Gunesh Sathey, Esq., Poona. 
Govindrao Bhagvat, Esq., Poona. 
Narayan Juggonath Bhindiiey, Esq, 
Poona. 

Gunpateao Amrootdas, Esq., Popna. 
Sirdar Jaisingrao Angria, Poona. 
Gopalrao Abhyakar, Esq., Poona. 
Shankar Pandoorung Pandit, Esq. 
Bamjee Santajee Moonsuee, Esq., Poona. 
Kando Amrat Vakeel, Esq., Poona. 
Bholageer Mangebbana, Esq., Poona. 

Dr, Balkrishna Ohintoba, Poona. 
Chintaram Sakaraai, Esq., Poona. 

Sirdar Narayan Annut Motalik, Poona. 
Baghnbndriraoji Mandey, Esq., Poona. 
VmiOBA Khandapa Gulvet, Esq., Poona. 


SiRDAB Bangrao Venayek Pooran- 
DHAEBY, Poona. 

Baobajiadhub Vizungam Madliab, Esq., 
Poona. 

Sirdar Khanderao Vishwanath Bastey, 

Poona. 

Colonel De Sahs, C.B. 

W. Bowden, Jnn., Esq. 

Tida Hussain Khan, Esq. 

James Macgregor McKay, Esq. 

J. M. Maclean, Esq. 

Dr. Farr. 

B. D. Sassoon, Esq. 

Nanabhoy Burzoreji, Esq., Eangooii. 
Arthur Baree, Esq. 

Nowrojbe Kekobadjeb Mody, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Baboo Choony Lall Mittba, Calcutta. 
Narayan Dinanathjee, Esq., Bombay. 
Bustomjee Byramjee Chinoy, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Nowrojee Maneokjee Lungrana, Esq., 

Bombay. 

Bamdas Bhanjee, Esq., Karacbce. 
OoTEMRAM Khoobghund, Esq., Karachee. 
Keshaw Bapooji, Esq., Karacliee. 
Ed^vljee Oawasjeb Mussaney, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Bhaskar Govind, Esq., Bombay. 
Krishna JEE Bapoojee, Esq., Moonsif of 
Hydrabad, Scinde. 

Bhoomeea Seva, Esq., Karacbee. 

•Mirza Abboo Bey, Esq. 

Eao Saiieb Narayan Jugonath, Esq., 

Karacbee. 

Gopinath Sadasw, Esq., Bombay. 
HoRaiusJEE Dadabhoy, Esq., Bombay. 
Jugonath Sadasiv, Esq., fiombay. 
Dustooe Peshutanjee Byramjee San- 
jana, Bombay. 

Hariohund Sadasiv, Esq,, Bo^nbay. 

Dr. j. Oollis Brown. 

John Davidson, Esq. 

H. C. Darlington, Esq. 

Atmaram Bhicaji, Esq., Bombay. 
Anandrao Wabudeo Pansikar, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Balkrishna Moeoba, Esq., Bombay. 
Bhaishanker Nanabhai, Esq., Bombay, 
V - .B , • 

' ' . i . . i ; 

tJ'ANARDHAN GopAL, Esq.," Bombay, 

G. Lynch, Esq., Bombay. 

Munroherji Oursetji Batnagar, Esq., 

Bombay. 

Madheo Vishnu Kate, Esq., Alimedabad. 
Madiieo Narayan Joqlikar, Esq., Nowa- 
nuggur. 

Madiieorao Vishwanath, Esq., Abmed- 
abud. 



OoMEDEAM Moolohand, Esq., Karachee. 
Maneokji Oawasji Eamanvala, Esq,, 
Bombay. 

H. Manisty, Esq., Bombay. 

Naeayen Vitoba Vydia Pookanphaeey, 
Esq., Bombay. 

Fida Hussar Khan, Esq, 

Kamkant Keishna Bhiday, Esq., Bombay. 
Thackeesidas Atmaeam Mehta, Esq., 
Bombay. 

VisHNH Ganesheam, Esq., Hydrabad, 
Scind. 

Vabjan Abaji Mobtjk, Esq., Bombay. 
Vandeavandas Pueshotambas, Esq., 
Bombay. 

W. Webbeebuen, Esq., Bombay. 

F. 0. Seybioue, Esq. 

Locock Webb, Esq. 

tGoKHLJEE Jahala, Esq., Jooiiagur. 

fBouBiN Meeya, Esq, y. 

fJABiABAE Saleh Hinb 
fNAESiNG Paesab PIa: 1' ■ . ! ... 

Joonagur. 

T. Login, Esq., O.E. 

W. L. PIeely, Esq. 

Khan Bahabooe P. Pestonji, Poona. 
Shankue Taga Fudkat, Esq. 

SooETAjEE Sabasiv, Esq., Bombay. 

G. Wyatt, Esq. 

0. M. Einb, Esq. 

F. 0, Seybioue, Esq. 

Majoe 0. P, Habeas, Bombay Army. 
tSTDAET EesEINE EoLLAND, Esq. 
tHOBBIUSJEE SOKABJEE KOTHAEEE, Esq., 
Karacbee, 

fMEEWANJi Koweoji Meenwala, Esq, 
Karacbee. 

fHoEBiusJi Jabisetji Ghubialee, Esq , 
Karacbee. 

Pestonji Byeabtjee Kotwal, Esq., Ka- 
racbeet 

Shueeef Sule Mahobiab, Esq., Karacbee. 
Dababhoy Hiejeebhoy, Esq., Karacbee. 
Eattonjee Motabhoy, Esq., Karacbee. 
Captain T. B. P. Walsh, Bombay Army. 
Baboo Kubiae PThkeenbea Keishna. 
Baboo Beinbaboee Chunbee Monbol. 
Baboo Anhobapeesanb Banneejee. 
Baboo Saebth Ohundbe Sioae, 


Baboo Kasub Deb Sunbyal. 

Ebwaeb E. Meakin, Esq. 
Nussbewanjee Jabiasjee Moola, Esq. 
Jabishebjee Jeevhnjeb, Esq. 

Doeab JEE Horbius JEE Cabia, Esq., Bombay. 
S. Sawyer, Esq., Bombay. 

Captain Deeeies, H.A.O. 

Moeeshwae Atbiaeabi, Esq. 

HoRBitisJEE Pestonjee, Esq. 

Lala Ghnga Paesab, Esq. 

Key. Lal Behaei Day. 

ViSHNUBAS Harkisanbas, Esq., Bombay. 
Babajee Krishna Gokhley, Esq. 
VlBABRI Sabosa Moobliee, Esq. 
f D. Kuttonjee, Esq., Hong Kong. 
fP. A, Mehta, Esq,, Hong Kong. 
tB.^K Eranee, Esq., Hong Kong. 

R. 0. Eotnague, Esq., Hong Kong. 

O. H. Tata, Esq., Hong Kong. 

R. Hubibbhoy, Esq., Hong Kong, 

I A. 0, OabiAcTEB, Esq., Hong Kong. 

I S. Rustobijeb, Esq., Plong Kong. 

I P. Edeljee, Esq,, Hong Kong. 

I F. D. Lalcaga, Esq., Hong Kong. 

I K. P. Moolaw Feeoze, Esq., Plong Kong. 

F. K. Banajee, Esq., Hong Kong. 

I J. B. Golah, Esq., Hong Kong. 

E. P. Motiwalla, Esq., Hong Kong. 

B. Caw AS JEE, Esq., Hong Kong. 

C. Rustobijee, Esq., Hong Kong. 

Feabijee Sorabjee, Esq., Hong Kong. 

H. N. Moby, Esq., Hong Kong. 

P. CuESETJEE, Esq., Hong Kong. 

S. D. SiiBABAE, Esq., Hong Kong. 

D. Berzoeejeb, Esq., Plong Kong. 

H. M, Padsa, Esq., Hong Kong, 

H. P. Mama, Esq., Hong Kong. 
Surgeon-Major J. Pmns, ALmedabad. 
Shayacshaw Dhl’njeebhoy, Esq. 

SiEDAE Bao Bahabooe Krishnarao 

YrrHUL Yinohooekae. 

SlEBAE RuBROPANT AnNA SaHAB. 
Gopaleao Ybneatesh Aejunwaekar, 
Esq. 

Mahabeva Govinb Ranabe, Esq,, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Naeayanrao Cashinai’h Joguskar, Esq. 
Harhary Ganesh, Esq. 

Yabian Yishnu, Esq. 
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COXJNOIL. 

Chdinnan — The EAEL OF KELLIE, O.B. 
F?ce-67iaimaw~-MAJOR-GENEiuH 0. F. HOBTH. 


Lore Eeskine. 

Lord Williaji Hay, M.P. 

Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P. 
Lieht.-Colonel Jekvis, M.P. 

R. Torrens, Esq., M.P. 

F. M. Williams, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Henry Bawlinson, M.P. 

General Sir George Pollock, G.O.B., 
G.G.S.I. 

Major-General Sir Edward Green, 
K.O.B. 

Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, 
K.O.SJ. 

Major-General Sir R. Wallace, K.O.S.I. 


]\rAJOB- G eneral W. E. S. Scott. 
E. B. Eastwiok, Esq., O.B., F.R.S. 
W, S. Fitzwilliam, Esq. 

P. P. Gordon, Esq. 

Colonel P. T. French, 

Major Evans Bell. 

W. Tayler, Esq. 

S. P. Low, Esq. 

P. M. Tait, Esq. 

J. G. Coleman, Esq. 

Dadabhai ISTaoroji, Esq. 

Dr. K. M. Dutt. 

D. B. Gama, Esq. 


Sitwtiirg cf % ^S.5a£W£Itt. — Captain BAEBBR. 


Lii'ib SmiscBiPTiON £10 0 0 

Annual Subscription, including Journal .. £15 0 

Ditto for Members in India TJs. 13 8 0 


Subscriptions and Donations can be paid to tb.e London and Westminster 
Bank, St. James’s Square, London ; Messrs. Grindlay Ss Go., 66 , Parliament Street, 
S. W. ; Messrs. SmTH, Elder, & Co., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. ; also to Messrs. Grindlay, 
Groom, & Co. ; and Mr. Ardbseer Fbamjee Moos, Bombay ; Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., and Oawasjeb Pestonjee, Esq., 19, Ezra Street, Calcutta, The Uncovo- 
nanted Service Bank, Agra; Messrs. Arbuthnot & Go. arid Messrs. McDowell 
& Co., Madras; Pubshotum Bhimjbe, Rajcote in Katteewar; and to Bubzorjeb 
Khodadad Ebanee, Esq., Hong Kong. Ciussed Cheques can be sent to the 
Secretary, by whom formal receipts will be returned. Post Office Ordem to he 
payable at the Parliament Street Post Office. 

Gentlemen wishing to become Members of the Association are requested to oom- 
miinicate with the Secretary, at the Offices of the Association, 55, Parliament Street, 
S.W., where a Beading Boom is now open for the use of Members. 
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EEPOET for Year 1867-68. 


The Managing Committee have the honour to submit, for the in- 
formation of the Members of the ^^East India Association,” the 
following Report : — 

1. Since the Meeting of June 25, 1867, 27 Life Members, 
and 295 Annual Subscribers have been elected, making a total 
during the past year of 322. 

Eight Members have resigned since the formation of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The number on the books at present is as follows : — 


Life Members 64 

Annual Subscribers 530 

Total . . . . , . 594 


2. The Committee have great pleasure in reporting the . receipt 


of the following Donations : — 

£ 8. d. 

His Highness The Tbakore of Bhownuggur . . 90 0 O' 

TheEarlofKeUie, C.B .. .. 25 0 0 

His Highness The Thakore of Eajcote . . . . 40 0 0 

*Eis Highness The Eao of Kuteli 100 0 0 

Donations in sums under £10 16 19 0 


Total £271 19 0 


3. Annexed is a Statement of Accounts, prepared by a pro- 
fessional accountant and duly audited, commencing from the forma- 
tion of the Association on 1st October, 1866, and ending June 80, 
1868, showing a balance in band of £232. 11s. 6^., witb arrears 
of Subscriptions of £49 for 1867 ; it is hoped a considerable 
portion of the latter sum wiU be eTentuaUy paid. 

4. Three numbers of the ‘ Journal of the East India Associa- 
tion ’ baxe been published, at a cost of £271 ; a fourth number 
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is in the press, the cost of which is not yet known, but it will not 
be less than £150, while there is still ample material in hand for 
a fifth number ; but it is evident from the state of the Accounts, 
that unless the Annual Subscription of Members is increased, or 
the price of the Journal augmented, the publication of this valuable 
record — upon which the permanent stability of the Association so 
much depends — must cease. 

In the opinion of the Managing Committee the Journal should 
in future be published, if possible, quarterly, and it is hoped that 
the funds necessary for this purpose will be provided by the 
Members of the Association, 

5. In addition to the ordinary Meetings of the Association, the 
Managing Committee, at the special request of the Princes of 
Kattywar, undertook the arrangements for the presentation of their 
address to Sm Baetlb Pbbre, G-.C.S.I., K.C.B., at Willis’s Booms, 
on December 5, 1867. 

6. The Association is deeply indebted to the gentlemen who 
have submitted papers for discussion, and the best thanks of the 
Committee are tendered for the same. 

7 . The foUowing is a resume of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion during the past year : 

1887 , 

July 25 tn.— Paper read by W. 0. Bonnebjee, Esq., entitled 
“REPBESENTATIYE AND EESPONSIBLE GOYEENMENT "fOE 

INDIA.” 

August 6th.*— Paper read by Colonel G. T, Halt, entitled 
“THE FISHEEIES OP INDIA.” 

August 13th. Adopted a Memorial to the Seoeetary of State for India 
for the admission of Natives into the Civil Service of India, and for insti- 
tuting Scholarships to enable Native youths of promise and ability to 
complete their education in England. 

August 21st.— Deputation waited on Secretary of State for India for 
presenting the above Memorial, 


Nov. 26tb. — Paper read by W. C. BoimEEjEE, Esq., entitled 
“ THE EEPOEM OP THE HINDU MAEEIAGE LAWS.’ 
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Nov. 29t]i. — Paper read by Dadabhai Naokoji, Esq.j on 
“THE EXPENSES OP THE ABYSSINIAN WAR.” 


Deo. 6tli. — Presentation of an Address to Sir Baetlb Pbeeb from the 
Princes of Kattywar. 

Deo. 6tb. — Paper read by Sir A. Cotton, K.O.S.I., entitled 
“ OPENING- OF THE GODAYEEY RIVER.” 


Deo. 17th. — Paper read by P. M. Mehta, Esq., on 
“THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN THE PRESIDENCY OF 
BOMBAY.” 


1868. 

Jan. lOtli. — Paper read by Colonel Hal-ST on 
“THE CAPABILITIES OF THE MOUNTAIN RANGES OF INDIA 
AND COFFEE AND TEA PLANTING ON THEM.” 


Jan. 25tb. — Paper read by the Seceetaey for Capt. R. A. Chad-wiok, entitled 
“ THE FURLOUGH REGULATIONS OF THE INDIAN ARMY.” 


Jan. 31st. — Paper read by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., O.B., entitled 
“REPRESENTATION OF INDIA IN THE IMPERIAL PARLIA- 
MENT.” 


Feb. 4th.— Paper read by Major Evans Bell, on 
“THE CLAIMS OF NATIVES OF INDIA TO A SHARE IN THE 
EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE PROPOSED NEW GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL.” 


Feb. 11th.— Paper read by P. M. Tait, Esq., on 
’“THE POPULATION AND MORTALITY OP CALCUTTA.” 


Feb. 21st.— Paper read by T. Bhiggs, Esq., on 
“ A POLICY FOR INDIA UNDER THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT.” 


March 3rd.— Paper read by R. Knight, Esq., on 
“THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF INDIA AND ENGLAND.” 


April 1st. — Adjonrnod Discsusion on Mr. Knight’s Paper of March 3rd. 


April 17th. — Paper read by Dadabhai Naoioji, Esq., on 
“ADMISSION OF EDUCATED NATIVES INTO THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE.” 


April 22nd.— Deputation waited on Seceetaey of State fob India on the 
suliject of Indian Finance, 
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May 6 th.*— Adjourned Discussion on Sir A. Cotton’s Paper of Deo. 6 . 


June 9tli. — Miss Carpenter addressed the Association on 
“ EDUCATION AND EBEOPMATOKY TKEATMENT,” 


June Deputation waited on Secretary of State for India, on the 

subject of Increased Postal Bates between India and England. 


June 24th. — Note read by Lord W. M. Hay on Mr. Dadabhai’s paper on 
“Mysore, July 5th, 1867. 

8. During tlie past year the Eules of the Association hare had 
the serious consideration of the Managing Committee, and a special 
Suh-Oommittee having been appointed, the Managing Committee 
beg to submit for the approval of the Annual Meeting the following 


NEW EULES. 

I. — Objects of the Assooiation. 

Article 1. The East India Association is instituted for the inde- 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally, 

II, — Members. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Eesident and Non- 
Eesident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members, 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days* notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if ap23roved 
hy a majority of two-thii’ds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded, on the Minutes of the Coimcil ; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a Standing Order on his Banker 
for his Annual Subscrijition. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscrijition of 
£1, or 10 Es., on the 1st January in every year ; or may compound 
for the same by payment of 100 Es., or £10, which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 
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III.— Mode of Management. 

Article 8. The MauagemerLt of the Associatioa shall he vested in a 
Council, to he elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association, con- 
sisting of a Chairman, Yice-Chairman, and Twenty-four Ordinary 
Members ; Five to form a Quorum. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at 
the Annual Meeting ; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the nest Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fis their Salaries and Emolu- 
ments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association, 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the Eirst Wednesday in the 
month ; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members of 
the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three days’ 
notice. 

Article 13. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of 
not less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall- 
form a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on , 
the written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secre- 
tary shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. ' 

Funotions of the Officers. 

Article 16. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, 
or in the absence thereof, any Member shall preside at the Annual or 
ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or in 
their absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held 
in the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for j)ro- 
moting thd interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and ^ one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated mth the Eeport of the Council to each Pesident 
Memberten days before the Annual Meeting. 
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Local Committees. 

Arikh 20. Local Committees sliall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to tbe apiiroval of the Council ; and the eo-opera- 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the 
East India Association.’’ 


Bye-Laws. 

Artide 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Alteeation oe Eules. 

Artide 22. No addition to or alteration in these Eules shall be 
made, except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice 
being given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

JoUEHAL OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Arikh 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish quarterly 
or otherwise, a J ournal containing a report of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published in extenso, or not, as the Coimcil may decide. 

9‘ In anticipation that these Eules will he adopted, the Com- 
mittee recommend that the following Noblemen and Gentlemen be 
elected Members of the Council for 1868-9 : — 


Cmurjitair. 

THE EAEL OP KELLIE, O.B. 

©kc-Cljuirntmr. 

AlAjoE-GmERAL 0. E. KOBTH QateB.E.). 
Cunutil 


Loan EPiSKINE. 

Loed william hay, M.P. 
Colonel W. H. SYKES, M.P. 
Lieut.-Colonel JERVIS, M.P. 

B. TOBEENS, Esq., M.P. 

E. M. WILLIAMS, Esq., M.P. 

Sm HENBY BAWLINSON, M.P. 
General Sib GEORGE POLLOCK, 
G.0,B., G.0.S.L 

Major-Gen. Sir EDWARD GREEN, 
K.C.B. 

Major-Gen. Sib VINCENT EYRE, 
K.C.S.I. 

Major-General Sir R. WALLACE, 

K.as.i. 


Major-Gen. W. E. S. SCOTT. 

E. B. EASTWIOK, Esq., O.B., E.R.S. 
W. S. FITZWILLIAM, Esq. 

P. P. GORDON, Esq, 

Colonel P. T. FRENCH. 

Major EVANS BELL. 

W. TAYLER, Esq. 

S. P. LOW, Esq. 

P. M. TAIT, Esq. 

J. G. COLEMAN, Esq. 

DADABHAI NAOBOJI, Esq. 

Dr. K. M. DTJTT. 

D. D. CAMA, Esq. 
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10. The experience of the past leads to' the hope that the East 
India Association has now become an institution adapted to supply 
a want long felt ; but the active co-operation of the members in 
extending their numbers, and thereby providing the requisite funds, 
is absolutely necessary; and should this result be attained, the 
Managing Committee are confident that the foundation which has 
been laid will not only be maintained, but the Council to be 
appointed wip find fresh occasions of usefulness, and the Association 
will cement more closely the various interests which bind this 
country to India. 


CHAELES EEEDK. NOETH, 

Major-Genebal, 

Chairman of ihe Managing Committee. 


N.B . — The Report and Rules are printed as amended, and passed at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, held at 55, Parliament Street, on Satur- 
day, July 18th, 1868. 

The Bight PIox. TPIE LORD LYYEDEN, 

President of the Association ^ 

. IN THE Chair. 


General Abstract of the Accounts of the East India Association to ^Ist December , 1867 . 
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5, OoMHAiL Cor3JT, LoKDON, ’ GEO. BETD, Jceountant. 

My 13, 1868. 
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Since the aboye accounts were made up the Council haye received a Donation from H. H. Badhub Khan, of Joonagiir, of £100, 

and also life Subscriptions from Kine Members. 
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